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TO THE MOST REVEREND 

RICHARD WHATELY, D. D. 

lord archbishop of dublin. 

My Lord, 

I HAVE much satisfaction in at length availing 
myself of the permission granted me, to dedicate 
this work to Your Grace. 

I am glad to bring my protracted labours to a 
close, and for the present dismiss a subject which 
has often occupied my thoughts for ten years past, 
and my pen for more than seven. I am glad also 
to have this opportunity of expressing my grati- 
tude for the kindness and encouragement to 
which, under Divine providence, I in great mea- 
sure owe my ordination to the ministry; and 
which has continued to attend me since. And I 
may be permitted here to thank Your Grace 
also for having so kindly consented to inspect 
some of the earlier parts of my book, before I 
had it in contemplation to enter into holy orders. 
The measure of approbation which it then re- 
ceived induces me to hope that it will, upon the 
whole, be approved of now that it is completed ; 
although on some material points I am ignorant 
of Your Grace's sentiments, and have, as I am 
well aware, gone beyond them upon others. 
I have chiefly endeavoured to maintain the 
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three important and connected truths, — that the 
Future Existence of man, in happiness or misery, 
is not discoverable by human reason, but is known 
only by revelation; — that it is not the mere 
natural continuance of the present life, but is 
wholly eflFected by the mediation of Christ ; — and 
that it will be entered upon at, and not before, 
the resurrection of the dead. 

I cannot venture to hope that, in very variously 
discussing a subject so extensive and profound, I 
have always avoided error ; neither do I expect, 
even where not in error, to escape the censure of 
those who have a wider and easier creed, and are 
naturally unwilling that the way of life should be 
thus narrowed. But I know the strength of my 
position ; and I am at least confident of having, 
in Your Grace, one impartial, yet, as I hope, 
favourable, judge ; and one who will ever be dis- 
posed to welcome any well-directed attempt to 
vindicate Scriptural truth. 

That Your Grace may long continue to be 
successful in such attempts, and to promote them, 
by precept and example, in your archdiocese and 
in the Church, is. My Lord, the sincere desire and 
prayer of 

Your Grace's most obliged 

and obedient Servant 
Reginald Courtenav. 

Thornton Watlass. 
August 10, 1843. 
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THE FUTURE STATES, 
f 

THEIR EVroENCES AND NATURE. 

INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

WE are commanded, in one brief sentence of 
Scripture, to " try all things," and " to 
hold fast to that which is good ;" and experience 
has shown, upon a very extensive scale, at once 
the practical difficulty and the importance of 
reconciling the two precepts. It has been found, 
that minds habituated to a jfree range of specula- 
tion sometimes acquire a fatal indifferency in 
religious matters; and are inconstant even to 
approved objects of belief. They are anxious to 
hear what can be said on all sides of all subjects, 
but indifferent about conclusions. Others are 
anxious for a conclusion, indifferent about its 
premues : clinging too eagerly and blindly to 
what they imagine to be true, without a sufficiently 
candid examination of other things, they become 
incapable of expanded views, and are attached to 
error more frequently than to truth. In the 
eastern world, from China to the shores of the 
Caspian, are to be found nations which have from 
century to century, with little vacillation, held 
each to its own particular form of error ; while 

B 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

on the opposite side of the globe, beyond the 
Atlantic, men hold fast to no forms of doctrine 
whatever, and may sometimes be seen to exchange, 
without compunction, a creed nearly apostolic for 
some extravagant invention of a presumptuous 
philosophy, — because, perhaps, the argiunents 
and the eloquence of the controversial preachers 
whom they have followed were at length exhausted, 
or they happened, for some ^trivial reason, to 
change their place of worship. 

Thus, through frequent changing, do many 
minds become, in process of time, incapable of a 
really firm faith. No doctrine can be so fully 
expounded to them, and enforced by such a 
weight of moral evidence, but that they will soon 
be ready to ask. Can any one show us a doctrine 
more probable than this ? They are never more 
highly interested, than when an effort is made to 
shake the foundations of their belief, and propose 
to their view opinions new, startling, incongru- 
ous. The Church history of Europe furnishes 
similar instances, though the extreme opinions 
are not so far apart, to those of Asia and North 
America. The Romanists have failed to escape 
from those errors of doctrine to which every church 
is liable through the corruption of human nature, 
in consequence of their neglecting the command 
to try all things, while they professed to hold 
fast to that which was good; and Protestants 
have fallen into error, even into fatal heresies, 
in consequence of their neglecting to hold fast 
the truth, while they sought to try all things. 
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And even within the Anglican Church are two 
parties, which charge each other with neglecting 
the one or the other branch of the twofold apos- 
tolic precept. 

But the difficulty of reconciling a sufficiently 
impartial exercise of reason, with an entire rea- 
diness to adopt as an article of faith whatever 
appears to be, in fact, declared by the infalUble 
word of God, would be much diminished, if men 
would remember that every point of doctrine 
which the mind has once tried, and found to 
bear the impress of Scriptural truth,* is to be 
adopted and held fast before it is tried again ; 
that though speculation is not forbidden, it must 
not be allowed to loosen the hold of truth which 
the mind has taken, upon a fair examination of 
testimony. 

If such a doctrine as that of the future states 
be first cordially believed in and embraced on 
the authority of the Scriptures, which expressly 
declare their existence, and partially reveal their 



• The writer would not be understood to say, that each 
mind must rely solely on its own powers ; for this, even in tem- 
poral matters, would oft«n be a presumptuous and a dangerous 
course ; but that the ultimate reference should be to Scripture 
only : that aid should be sought, from every available quarter, 
though authority should be appealed to in none, in determining 
whether Scripture does, or does not, unequivocally lay down the 
doctrine in question. Many will dissent from this position ; but 
happily those truths respecting a future life, in which Chris- 
tians are most interested, are laid down in the Bible in general 
terms, so plainly that he who runs may read and understand ; 
and there is wo need to appeal to another authority, if such 
there Ik*. 
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nature, many speculations on this profoundly 
interesting topic become not only safe, but ser- 
viceable to the cause of truth, which, had they 
been entered upon before the mind had taken 
a firm hold of the Gospel, might have tended 
to keep the truth back. One who from child- 
hood to middle age had been accustomed to 
travel from country to country, without a perma- 
nent home to be the object of hope or regret, — 
who had been early familiarized to barbarous as 
well as to more civilized society, would probably 
become incapable of strong attachment to a par- 
ticular spot ; and if towards the close of his days 
he settled at all, would be not unlikely to prefer 
a semi-barbarous people, and a mode of life of 
which enlightened men cannot approve. But if 
he had been educated in a home in which he 
became accustomed to the refined pleasures of 
civilized life, it is probable that no subsequent 
wanderings would endanger his well grounded 
attachment to his native country and his birth- 
place. It is well that men should be prejudiced, 
to a certain degree, in favour of these ; and should 
not lightly change their place of abode, and 
transfer their feelings of patriotism to another 
country ; but it is also well that they should 
entertain no blind attachment, and there may be 
circumstances in which a change would be both 
expedient and truly philosophic. And so it is 
in religion, with this only difierence, affecting 
the relative duties of holding fast and of trying, 
that the Creator would have men be all of one 
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religion, though not all of one country. It is 
well for a man to be attached to the creed of his 
forefathers, and not desert it merely because the 
creeds on the face of the earth are many ; but 
well also that he should be open to conviction 
of error. And the same observation applies to 
creeds in general; and also to those smaller 
matters of belief which -are contained in the 
creeds, but are not essential parts of them. 

These remarks may assist in showing that rea- 
son, when employed in the trial of opinions on 
any matter connected with Revelation, is better 
employed in illustrating truths previously ad- 
mitted on that authority, than in recommending 
or introducing Revelation as of its own authority. 
We know the Revelation to be true ; — this book 
is not designed for those who would call it in 
question, — and philosophy undertakes a danger- 
ous task, when it voluntarily loosens its hold of 
that which has been tried and approved to be 
good, for the purpose of showing some new prin- 
ciple upon which it may be embraced. Men's 
minds may be unsettled by such endeavours to 
convince them, and they may be induced either 
to doubt of the truths revealed, or take up inac- 
curate notions concerning them, and such as 
Scripture would never have suggested. 

Thus does religion suflTer from an indiscreet 
use of philosophy. And if religion does not 
suffer any detriment, it will be often found that 
philosophy is brought into disrepute. It is true 
that there arc many and strong analogies be- 
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tween the system of Nature and that of Reve- 
lation ; but religion teaches us that the Works of 
God, and among them the mind and heart of 
man, are not as at first, very good, and like the 
Word that created them, and " answering His 
great idea ;" but that the earth was cursed for 
man's sake when he fell, and that the system of 
Christian theology is remedial ; and we should 
not, therefore, wonder if there be things on earth 
not analogous to things in heaven ; and if human 
philosophy should on some questions prove cither 
utterly ineflScient to determine any thing ; or, if 
a conclusion be extorted from it, adverse to the 
Word of God.* 

In the opinion of the writer, no part of Reve- 
lation has sufiered more from the indiscretions of 
philosophy, than that which declares the future 
states of happiness and misery. There is a very 
strong tendency in many modem writings on 
theological subjects, to convert or at least endea- 
vour to convert every fact which observation can 
discover, whether in the physical or in the moral 
world, into an Evidence of ReUgion. And it is 
probable that this might be done with success, if 
men, in seeking to reconcile reason with Scrip- 



* Reason is decidedly adverse, for instance, to the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the hody. Much confusion is created in 
some minds by contrasting Reason and Revelation, When we 
speak of any Revelation being opposed to Reason, we must 
mean, to the conclusion to which our Reason would have come, 
had that Revelation never been made to us. Once made, the 
Revelation should be the basis of all subsequent reasoning. 
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ture, would remember that discord has been 
introduced into the world — that the unregenerate 
is the natural state of man — and that Scripture 
contains threats as well as promises. For hence 
we might be led to expect that the constitution 
of the natural man would contain indications 
rather of his future condition without^ than with, 
salvation by Christ. Natural theology is not 
necessarily, nor is it in .fact, concordant with 
Christian theology : and there are many truths 
discoverable by reason, which prove only that 
man is in a state of degradation and corruption, 
and has, as it were, strayed away into the gloomy 
dominions of an evil power, and become an alien 
and an enemy of God. But these melancholy 
truths have been too often overlooked in philoso- 
phical writings ; and endeavours have been made 
to show that the world inhabited by fallen man, 
and cursed for his sake, does, in fact, contain 
nothing of death, — that its sting may be taken 
away without a knowledge of Christ, — that the 
whole universe testifies to a blissful immortality 
reserved for the human race. That such an im- 
mortality is reserved for the followers of Christ, 
is indeed a glorious truth, and one to which S07ne 
testimony is aflForded even by things in this fallen 
world: but in Scripture another state also is 
revealed, of perpetual death, if not of perpetual 
misery also, of which many things in this world 
afford a previously intelligible indication, or at 
least a strong con&mation. "Natural Religion," 
it has been finely observed by Dr. Chalmers, " has 
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been called the basis of Christianity. It would 
better accord with our own views of the place 
which it occupies, and of the high purpose which 
it undoubtedly serves — if it were called the basis 
of Christianization. * * As a prompter to inquiry 
it is of inestimable service, but as an informer 
little to be trusted, * * Christianity rests on its 
own proper evidence ; and, if instead of this, she 
be made to rest on an antecedent natural reli- 
gion, she becomes weak throughout, because weak 
radically." 

Accordingly we should endeavour to trace the 
consistency of Revelation not with that view of 
nature which we might have been inclined to 
take beforehand ; but with that view which the 
Revelation itself points out to be the most just 
and true. ^Vhoever will enter on the contem- 
plation of nature with the Bible in his hand, will 
obtain a key to the solution of difficulties which 
else would have been altogether insurmountable. 
A firm faith in the Word of God will enable him 
to discern in His Works relations before unob- 
served, and harmonies before unsuspected. Any 
one who was proceeding to examine the con- 
struction of a complicated piece of machinery, 
would find his examination greatly facilitated by 
his being previously informed of the purpose for 
which the machine was made. 

But philosophy is too often employed, and 
with pernicious effect, not in recommending, 
nor in illustrating, but in seeking to establish 
revelation ; — to show that the fundamental doc- 
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trines of Scripture are all highly probable and 
reasonable, and such as we should, beforehand, 
naturally expect to find them. The ambition of 
modem theologians, and their desire to avoid all 
imputations of illiberality, in assuming, on the 
authority of the Bible, whatever they could not 
show to be antecedently probable, has often in- 
duced them to take up this untenable position: 
and it seems to have been tacitly assumed by both 
parties, in many a theological controversy, that 
the leading truths of religion were to be sup- 
ported, as on their strongest and broadest basis, 
by modem physical discoveries. But, whoever 
seeks to prevail against any stronghold of infi- 
delity, and to plant there the banner of Revela- 
tion, must arm himself for the conflict in the 
whole armour of God;, or notwithstanding the 
goodness of his cause, he will have no security 
against defeat. 

Dr. Butler has devoted a considerable part of 
the first chapter of his Analogy of Religion — one 
of the earliest, and unquestionably the greatest 
of the works which show the extent of relation 
between the visible, world and the world known 
to us by reason, or by faith — to the proving that 
the phenomena of death furnish no reasonable 
presumption against the doctrine of a future life. 
And in so far as he has confined himself to such 
arguments as tend to show that the continuance 
of life and consciousness is by no means impossi- 
ble, he has done some service to the cause of 
truth. But when he ventures further than this, 
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endeavouring to establish the doctrine of immor- 
tality on grounds independent of Revelation, and 
to " prove it to a very considerable degree of pro- 
hahility^^ he takes up a position which, if the 
principles maintained in the first two books of 
this work are not incorrect, is altogether unten- 
able. A numerous train of minor theologians 
have since taken the same path, each confidently 
advancing his favourite philosophical demonstra- 
tion of an eternity of happiness reserved for the 
human race, and addressing himself to readers 
who were too well satisfied with his conclusion to 
be much concerned about the method by which 
it was, ostensibly, made out. But this is an abuse 
of philosophy, which is calculated to bring into 
disrepute truths of infinitely higher value than 
any which philosophy can make known. When 
the theologian, not content with establishing out 
of the Bible the certainty of those things wherein 
he has been instructed, quits his impregnable for- 
tress, to be defeated, as surely he may be, on the 
neutral ground of human philosophy, the sceptic, 
giving him credit for greater prudence than he 
has actually exercised, may imagine that one of 
the strongest positions whence to defend the truth 
has proved unserviceable. " My adversary," he 
may argue, " would not have abandoned his texts 
for weapons of man's forging, had he not been 
sensible that the contest, after all, must mainly 
depend upon their aid." 

There is perhaps no doctrine of the Christian 
religion, not even the fundamental doctrine of the 
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unity of the Godhead, of which reason can find a 
demonstration, capable of effecting that complete 
conviction, which the records of Revelation pro- 
duce in a philosophically humble mind^^ 'The x 
(doctrine of man's immortality, in particular, as it 
is laid down in Scripture, is utterly beyond the 
reach of unassisted reason. This, it is hoped, that 
the following pages will fully prove. Neither the 
certainty of a future and everlasting life, nor the 
resurrection of the body which is essential to it, 
nor the conditions requisite for its attainment, are 
discoverable by the powers of man. Scripture 
declares that the future life will be a life of soxd 
and body. And strange indeed it is, that any 
natural theologians should suppose themselves to 
be rendering an important service to the cause of 
revealed truth, in arguing in favour of the survival, 
after the dissolution of the body, of a disembodied y 
soul. , By such ill directed endeavours to support 
the cause of truth, endeavours as unsuccessful, 
if the present writer is not deceived, in their im- 
mediate object, as in their ulterior purpose, they 
have given to the question of the probability or 
possibility of a separate consciousness an import- 
ance which did not properly belong to it ; and 
have rendered it well worth while to re-examine 
arguments much in vogue, and which to many 
minds appear to affect the truth of Revelation. 
In fact, such arguments are beside the purpose ; 
they can have no influence upon the mind of a 

\ See Appendix. 
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sceptic, whether in themselves conclusive or not. 
His main objection to this part of the scheme of 
Revelation attaches to the doctrine of a corporeal 
resurrection ; nor is he brought one step nearer 
to a belief in this, by any however plausible de- 
monstration of the natural immortality of mind. 
And whoever, on the other hand has, by the 
word of God, been brought to believe in a resur- 
rection, will have no apprehension lest mind 
should be mortal : for resurrection itself implies 
a renewal of consciousness. " The doctrine con- 
cerning what is called the immateriality of the 
sold," says the author of " The Physical Theory of 
another Life," "should ever be treated as a merely 
philosophical speculation, and as unimportant to 
our Christian profession.'IJ* ^^ > -4^ ^^>fi'i. ^'»«- 

But the probability of a future state may be 
rested upon moral grounds, without any reference 
to the nature of the soul. The question then 
will be, whether from what we know, without 
Revelation, of the character of the Deity, of the 
constitution and condition of man, and of the 
ends for which each individual was called into 
being ; f there is a probability that his Creator 
will place him in another world, upon his depar- 
ture from the present. This question is not, like 



r '^ 

V^ Physical Theory. Chap. I.j 

f Each individual : for it is plain that, perhaps those gene- 
rations only need live again, in whom the scheme of terrestrial 
progress is brought to perfection ; and for whom, as we may 
sui>pose, a higher sphere of existence is prepared. 
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the former, one upon which the Atheist and the 
Christian might come to the same conclusion ; — 
it involves an admission of all the main doctrines 
of Natural Religion; and is, therefore, on its 
own account, weU worth examination. 

Though Natural ReUgion has been, to a con- 
siderable extent, superseded by the Revealed,^> 
so that the most certain, although the most cir- 
cuitous path, by which to arrive at a conviction of 
the Being, and a true knowledge of the attributes 
of God, and the moral condition of man, is that 
which traverses the writings of the apostles and 
prophets, under the guidance of the celestial Ught 
which is given to all who ask, and with the aid of 
sacramental rites and Church services, the light 
of nature still shines, like the moon in the day 
time, faithfully though feebly reflecting the rays of 
the Sun of Righteousness. This secondary light 
has appeared to many moral writers so clear and 
strong, that even under the glorious noon of the 
Gospel they profess to be able to walk by it. And 
it is much to be apprehended, that they have in 
many instances mistaken the source of their know- 
ledge ; or have been misled through wilfully shut- 
ting their eyes to the " greater light" which is to 
rule the Christian world ; sometimes erroneously 
asserting that they could demonstrate by the help 
of mere reason truths which are to be found in 
Scripture, and in Scripture only ; and sometimes 
confidently advancing, for the purpose, as they 



♦ See Appendix. 
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imagine, of vindicating Scripture, things which 
may or may not be plausible conclusions for the 
imperfectly illuminated mind of man to arrive at, 
but which are inconsistent with the word of God. 
Thus does one of the most eloquent and ingenious 
of modem philosophical writers take for granted, 
that " human nature in its present form is only 
the rudiment of a more extended and desirable 
mode of existence^''^ and that for man, — that is, 
it would seem, all men, for no exception is made — 
" is destined a future spiritual structure, imper- 
ishable, and endued with higher powers, and 
many desirable prerogatives." In the same man- 
ner also does Dr. Thomas Brown, to take one 
instance more out of multitudes, boast that " there 
is within us an immortal spirit," which after 
death is to ascend to heaven, and enter into 
communion with the Deity. And the chief 
ground of his confidence appears to be, that mind 
is immaterial. But if the immateriality of mind 
does prove its immortality, it surely cannot prove 
its happy immortality. 

" There is," says Bishop Butler in allusion to 
the scepticism so fashionable in his day, " a 
certain fearlessness with regard to what may be 
hereafter under the government of God, which 
nothing but a universally acknowledged demon- 
stration on the side of atheism can justify." 
Nowhere is this strange indifference to the terrors 
of a judgment to come more strikingly displayed 
than in the pages of Christian writers, who pro- 
mise to all men indiscriminately, as owners of 
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imperishable souls, an eternal, exalted, and desir- 
able life. Whereas the founder of Christianity 
has declared, on the contrary, " Straight is the 
gate and narrow is the way that leadeth unto 
LIFE, and few there be that find it; and wide is 
the gate and broad is the way that leadeth to 
DESTRUCTION, and many there be which go in 
thereat." The language of men does not contain 
stronger expressions than have been employed 
by the inspired writers to mark the difference 
between the two future states reserved for men/* 
Some shall have "everlasting life," others shall 
" utterly perish in their own corruption." And 
since, without the mediation of Christ, all men 
are liable to condemnation, and shall surely die, 
whatever be the nature of the punishment de- 
nounced in those mysterious words — does not 
Revelation make it probable beforehand, if we 
would submit to judge of nature by the light of 
Revelation, as well as of Revelation by the light of 
nature, that the "natural man," the lineal de- 
scendant of fallen Adam, would be found to con- 
tain in his constitution only the seeds of mortality. ; 
that in the administration of the world beyond 
Paradise, should be found indications rather of 
prevailing evil and unsparing justice, than of 
remedial love, and intervening mercy ; and that 
the clouds which hang over the boundary of 
human life, should portend only a future day of 
storms, or an everlasting night ? It is not Natural 



• This is troatcd of at length in the Third Book. 
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Theology, it is Christianity alone that can 
give us assurance amid the mystery of evil, and 
inscribe words of hope over the dark gates of 
death. It does not indeed explain away that 
mystery in any degree, but gives us assurance ; 
like a guiding star in heaven, which is sufficient 
for our footsteps, though it does not dispel the 
night, nor perceptibly illuminate the earth. 

It is a mere enthusiasm, an attractive but 
fallacious fervour, that induces religious men to 
speak of the human soul as a thing in its own 
nature pure, excellent, inexhaustibly energetic, 
essentially immortal, waiting only for release 
from the chains and darkness and defilements of 
its earthly prison-house, to put forth its before 
latent powers, to go on from strength to strength 
and from glory to glory, and to assume the 
image and somewhat of the attributes of Divinity. 
Such a view is at once utterly inconsistent with 
all sound philosophy, and with that Revelation 
which declares that the children of Adam have 
no life in them, except by a second birth from 
above. In the regenerate there truly is some- 
what of a godlike nature, which is militant now, 
and will at length be triumphant ; but in them 

ONLY. 

This world is like an hieroglyphic scroll, 
bearing testimony, when rightly interpreted, to 
the same truths as are plainly written in the 
Book of God : but bearing, nevertheless, a 
partial testimony ; and in particular telling us 
little concerning the doctrine of immortal life; 
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while it tends strongly to confirm the more ter- 
rible and penal parts of the scheme disclosed by 
Revelation. Yet it is not, like the hieroglyphics 
of Egypt, altogether unintelligible to those who 
have not the right key. To them it speaks an 
indistinct language, and may with eqiuil plausi- 
bility, be made to afford many different meanings 
more or less widely at variance with the truth. 

Many of those arguments, originating in an over- 
weening reliance on human reason, which have 
led to open and glaring errors, especially perhaps 
in the case of the Universalists and of the Unita- 
rians ; and which existing in a more latent form 
in the minds of a far more numerous class, have 
prevented a distinct perception and cordial ac- 
knowledgment of revealed truth, are not in them- 
selves less plausible, than some of the arguments 
used by orthodox writers, who with a mistaken 
zeal and misplaced confidence seek to confirm 
the most glorious truths of Christian Theology, 
without any aid from Scripture. 

The two witnesses, the Works and Word of 
God, when examined together, confirm each 
other's testimony. But it does not therefore 
follow that the evidence of the former, taken by 
itself, declares the same truths as are laid down 
by the latter. 

Under these impressions the more prevalent 
of the moral and physical arguments for a future 
state of existence have been examined, with the 
view to show how inadequate they are to do 
more (in favour of that flattering view of man's 

c 
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destiny which their advocates invariably adopt), 
than establish a slender hope that the most 
virtuous of men may hereafter .enter into a state 
of perpetual happiness: all the conjectures in 
which any thing more comprehensive, or more 
definite is aimed at, being weak in themselves, 
and having little resemblance to the truth. 

It is therefore necessary to test the soundness 
of the conjectures of human reason, by comparing 
them with what is revealed. These comparisons, 
which are occasionally introduced in earlier parts 
of the work, form the principal subject of the 
third book. And no apology need be offered, if 
in the third book the nature and aspect of the 
worlds future and invisible have been somewhat 
more fully enquired into than was necessary for 
the institution of these comparisons. We are not 
forbidden reverently to approach those regions 
of lofty contemplation, over which Scripture has 
thrown a partial light, and which human' reason, 
ambitious as it is, has never attempted to pourtray. 
"It is strange," says Foster, the Essayist, " that 
any one hplding the belief of a life to come, should 
not have both the intellectual faculties and the 
imagination strained to the uttermost in the trial, 
however ^unavailing, to give some outlines of de- 
finite form to the unseen realities." Such outlines 
we may attempt to draw, delineating what the 
vast and indistinct scene appears actually to 
contain; but not trusting to reason, inventing 
nothing. 

In the first book the nature of mind has been 
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considered without any systematic reference to 
the doctrines of natural religion, except in the 
last chapter. In the second the Deity has heen 
regarded as a moral governor, and man as a re- 
sponsible being. The moment that the force 
of moral obligations is admitted, we can discern 
the doubtful outlines of another world ; but the 
obscurity that hangs over the view cannot be 
dispelled, without the certain light of the Word 
of God ; to which, in the third, an appeal is ac- 
cordingly made.* 

Many readers would, in these days, demand 
that an appeal should be made to a fourth autho- 
rity, the nature and limits of which the writer is 
utterly unable to define, but which they would 
describe as the " tradition of the church.'* To 
this tradition, they would say, the ultimate appeal 
must be made, and all deductions from Scrip- 
ture, however unimpeachable in themselves, must 
bend before it. 

There is, however, only one question con- \ 
sidered in the following pages, on which the 
advocates of tradition have been accustomed to 
rely much upon its authority ; namely, that relat- 
ing to the intermediate state, between death^ and 



* The objects of these books may be stated generally to be, — 
of the first, to inquire on physical principles, How can man 
live again ? — of the second, on moral principles. Why should 
he live again ? — of the third, on Scriptural principles, What 
shall be his future life? 

f The word " death" is commonly used in two very different 
senses : which it is most important to distinguish. Sometimes 
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resurrection. This state they deem to be one of 
happiness or misery, and the present writer, one 
of insensibility ; and as on this question tradition 
does, on the whole, coincide with the earth-bom 
feelings and imaginations of men,-as wiU inva. 
riably be the case, where the tradition does not 
really come from above, — the writer must be pre- 
pared to find himself charged with presumption, 
and disrespect of legitimate authority, greatly 
aggravated by a want of sympathy with the 
majority of Christians, in regard to a point of 
belief which they very fondly cherish. 

But on this point tradition has not been appealed 
to. First, because — just as we may set Scripture 
aside for a time, in order to ascertain what would 
be the judgement of reason alone respecting man's 
state after death, — so we may set aside tradition* 
whatever its legitimate authority, in order to as- 
certain the judgement, on the same point, of reason 
and Scripture alone. Even if tradition had the 
right of over-ruUng the judgements which men 
collectively or individually form upon theological 
questions, after consulting reason and Scripture 
only, it would have no right to prevent the forming 
or pronouncing of those judgements. A superior 
court may on appeal reverse the decisions, but 
does not supersede the jurisdiction, of an inferior 
court. The author of this volume has a right to 

it signifies the passing out of a state of life, mental and bodily, 
into another state; and sometimes that other state itself. It 
will unavoidably be used in both senses, in the course of this 
work. 
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say,— reason aJone speaks thus,— reason and 
Scripture thus, whatever may be the language of 
reason. Scripture, and tradition. 

And secondly tradition has not been appealed 
to, because it is not to be believed that the various 
and vague notions of the Christian writers of the 
third and fourth centuries, to whom those who 
diflFer from the author would refer, were founded 
upon any apostolic tradition whatever. What is 
called church-tradition variously contradicts Scrip- 
ture, but neither interprets it^ nor pronounces any 
unanimous and definite sentence of its own, con- 
cerning the state of the dead. And there are 
good grounds for supposing that, according to the 
general belief of Christians of the first two cen- 
turies at least, the dead remained out of the reach 
of joy or pain^ until the day of resurrection./'^ 

* See Appendix. />// '^ ^ 
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ON THE DEPENDENCE OF THE HUMAN MIND 
ON THE BODY J AND ON SLEEP. 

THE opinion that the soul will continue to 
exist, and will experience no diminution^ at 
least, of its powers, after the dissolution of the 
hody which ensues on death,^ has been main- 
tained, without any aid from Scripture, or from 
any moral considerations, chiefly upon the two 
following grounds. Its independence of the body ; 
as being an immaterial thmg, which cannot pos- 
sibly owe its existence to any arrangement or 
structure of material senseless particles ; — and its 
essentially indestructible nature; as being one 
and indivisible, and therefore incapable of dissolu- 
tion or decay, or indeed of any change whatever. 
The object of this first, and of several following 
chapters is, to show that granting the immateriality 
of the soul, a connection with the body, such as 
we know to exist during life, however incompre- 

^ Lord Brougham has fbuoded an argument, upon whicK ^e 
places great reliance, and which will be stated and considered lU 
a future chapter, upon the fact of a '* chronic dissolution*' of the 
body during life. - 
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hensible the nature of the connection may be, as 
apparently essential to the exercise of any of the 
mental functions ; and in the latter part of the 
book it is argued, that even if consciousness, and 
the subject in which it resides, be indivisible, and 
be indestructible, consciousness is nevertheless 
capable of complete suspensiorij and probably will 
be completely suspended by, and after, death. 

In reference to the first point Bishop Butler, 
the most successful of all vindicators of the 
reasonableness of the Gospel dispensation, has 
argued, and justly enough, that ^/' death and the 
dissolution of the body * do not 0/ themselves 
destroy our capacity for thought and action, we 
may reasonably expect to retain it through and 
after death. That death does not destroy them 
would certainly be a " suflBcient reason" for sup- 
posing them to survive. And many facts have 
been brought forward, by Butler, and by other 
writers, with a view to show that death does not 
in any way destroy this capacity. Matter, it is 
observed, is universally, under every form and in 
every modification, inert and insensate ; no com- 
mixture of elements, however subtle, no organiza- 
tion, however complicated, can impart to it motion 
or life. These are derived from the soul, the 
body being merely the means by which we per- 



♦ These are not the same thing ; but one the cause of the 
other ; as will be hereafter further considered. This has been 
generally overlooked : and has led to much and serious mis- 
representation. 
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ceive and act upon external things. How then, 
it is argued, can the dissolution of these elements, 
or the breaking up of this structure, destroy or 
impair the soul ? Now not to call in question, in 
this place, the justice of the assumption, that 
man, — mind and body, — is nothing beyond an 
aggregation of passive particles, and an indivisi- 
ble soul; it can only be replied that our in- 
ability to explain how the body can influence the 
soul at the time of death must not be permitted 
to create any doubt that such an influence is 
possible^ unless we are also entitled to doubt that 
the mind and body reciprocally influence one 
another during life^ because we are unable to 
give any account of the mode by which that 
influence is maintained. The language of some 
writers is such, indeed, as to go far towards 
denying this connexion and influence, at least 
that of body on mind, altogether. Dr. Butler 
calls consciousness one and indivisible, and argues 
that it is therefore indissoluble, imperishable, un- 
changeable : and further says that the subject 
in which consciousness resides, the mind, must 
be so to. Is then the mind, the whole mind, unr- 
changeable f This it seems would naturally follow. 
And Lord Brougham speaks of the mind, as 
continuing the same, from youth to old age, 
amidst all the changes of the body, " without 
shadow of turning." Now there maj/ be some 
inmost essence of soul, some consciousness of 
consciousness^ which remains the same during all 
the waking hours at least, of a man's Ufe. And 
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there may be, beyond this, some faculty of con- 
sciousness, which remains the same during the 
profoundest sleep, the most utter insensibility, 
and which even death will not destroy. But 
however this be, it is certain that the mind does 
possess and exert powers at one time, which it 
does not possess, or (which is practically just the 
same thing) cannot exert, at another ; and is, in 
a perfectly intelligible sense, the most changeable 
thing we know. And are we to reject all that is 
changeable ; and having thus reduced the mind 
as it were to the skeleton of its former self, call 
man an immortal being? Such an existence would 
be of no value; it would be a virtual death. 
Unless not merely the faculty of consciousness, 
but all or a considerable portion of the active 
and ever varying energies of the mind, remain 
entire and unimpaired after the dissolution of the 
body, nothing remains worth contending for. 
And the question now to be considered is, whe- 
ther there is, or is not, so close a connexion 
between mind and body, as that the latter is 
essential, if not to the bare existence of mind in 
the abstract, at least to the exercise of the mental 
functions. The practically important question 
is, not whether any capacity for thought, but 
whether any thoughts, will survive the death of 
the body ; or whether they will not " all perish, 
when man returns to his earth." ^- - 

'^ There are many facts, familiarly known, and t 
indeed matters of universal experience, which I 
very strongly show, that the mind, however dis- 
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tinct it may be in nature from the body, close, 
sympathises, and co-operates with it : and fiirthe- 
that this co-operation is mutual; — that as min 
is necessary to produce corporeal activity, so als 
is body to produce mental activity. Mind b 
itself, or we should rather say, the human mind 
as at present constituted, is no less insensate thaj 
matter. Sensation is an attribute, (let the shrink 
ing of the tentacles of the polype when touches 
be the illustration and proof of this) is an attri 
butc of mind and matter^ residing in neithe: 
alone. And in like manner, as a vast number o 
facts go to prove, is mental activity, generally 
inseparable from corporeal. 

A stunning blow on the head renders the mine 
as inert and insensate, (and as unconscious too 
notwithstanding the LndivisibiUty of conscious 
ness) as the weapon that inflicted the injury. 

After certain intervals of action and excite 
ment, our bodies imperatively require rest; o 
which they cannot be deprived either by sickness 
or by excitement continued from external in 
fluences, for any considerable time, without suffer 
ing great and sometimes permanent injury. Anc 
it seems that the repose is incomplete, and the 
body imperfectly recruited, unless the mind par- 
take, in some degree at least, in this inactivity ; 
and, as if withdrawn from the body, cease not 
only from controling the movements of the limbs, 
but from all sjTnpathy with, all consciousness of, 
whatever may affert tho organs of sense. How 
far the other powers of the mind, such as me- 
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mory, imagination, reason, and others, partake 
in the common lethargy of the body and of the 
mental powers of perception and voluntary mo- 
tion, it is impossible for us to discover with 
certainty. Any one who pleases may assert, that 
the mind is as active as ever, although we have 
no recollection of our sleeping thoughts, our 
dreams. But this want of recollection affords at 
least a presumption, either that the impressions 
made during sleep are extremely feeble, or that 
no ideas whatever pass through the brain during 
the greater part of our sleeping hours. For when 
we are awake, the distinctness of our recollections 
is very nearly in proportion to the force and 
depth of the original impressions ; and beyond 
this, seems to depend on no other cause than the 
degree of exclvMve attention with, which they 
have been entertained. Now when our bodies 
are awake, and we are experiencing fresh sen- 
sations almost every instant, our attention, it 
would seem, must be more distracted, than during 
sleep. How is it, then, that we do not recollect ? 
If the mind is so independent of the body as 
some persons would believe, what is there in the 
transfer from a waking to a sleeping state of 
body, or the reverse, that should interrupt the 
current of our recollections in a greater degree, 
than when one exchanges rest for activity, or 
activity for rest, without waking or falling asleep ? 
But we do sometimes remember our sleeping 
thoughts, our dreams. And they are, in general, 
as faint, as evanescent, and as confused as the 
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images which float before our eyes when we close 
them in composing ourselves to rest : and are 
so easily banished by the most trivial waking 
thoughts as these images are by the admission 
even of faint light.* Moreover it appears that 
dreams never take place during deep sleep ; but 
only when the body is disturbed ; is, like the 
mind, in a state between sleeping and waking, 
and acts, like the mind, feebly, irregularly, and 
involuntarily. Lord Brougham has mentioned 
in his Discourse on Natural Theology several 
curious facts — and Abercrombie, in his work 
on the Intellectual Powers, gives some similar 
instances — to show that an exceedingly short 
space of our sleeping time is occupied by dreams, 
even when to the dreamer himself many hours, 
or even days, seem to have elapsed. In many 
cases a sudden sound, or some painful sensation, 
both rouses the sleeper to his full consciousness, 



* If, when the eyes are closed in a dark room, and the mind 
is calm, any faint streaks of light, specks, or figures seem to 
float upon the dark stream, these may he made to assume the 
shape of almost any object, especially of a brilliant one, to which 
the thoughts are steadily directed. After becoming distinctly 
visible for a few seconds, the object will generally pass off into 
another nearly similar : and when the eyes are familiar with the 
mode in which the transformations most naturally succeed one 
another, the figure may be changed, step by step, into nearly 
any other desired, llius an arrow may be transformed into a 
fish, the fish into a leaf. 

If, immediately on waking in a dark room, from a dream 
which presented any vivid scene to the eye of the imagination, 
the attention be turned to the spectra before the eyes, particular 
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and before awaking him, suggests a long train of 
ideas; which must all, from the nature of the 
oase, have passed through the mind in the space 
of a few seconds only,* " There seems every 
:reason to conclude from these facts," he adds, 
** that we only dream during the instant of tran- 
sition into and out of sleep. That instant is 
quite enough to account for the whole of what 
appears a night's dream. It is quite certain we 
remember no more than ought, according to 
these experiments, to fill an instant of time ; and 
there can be no reason why we should only 
recollect this one portion, if we had dreamt much 
more. The fact that we never dream so much 
as when our rest is frequently broken, proves this 
almost to demonstration. An uneasy and restless 
night passed in bed is always a night studded full 
with dreams. If it be said we always or gene- 
rally dream when asleep, but only recollect a 



spots and streaks will be seen, corresponding with the most 
prominent objects just before observed in the dream. It is 
scarcely possible to avoid concluding, that dreams are owing 
to an excitement of the nerves of sensation, though of a very 
faint kind, during imperfect sleep— and that in all mental ope- 
rations in which objects of sense arc recollected, there is an 
action of the nerves, similar to that by which a knowledge of 
these objects was originally transmitted to the mind. See Chap- 
ter V. 

* Discourse on Natural Theology. Part i. Sect. v. But does 
it not still remain to be established, whether in fact it is not the 
dream suggested by the sound or sensation, not the sound or 
sensation itself, which, after the interval perhaps of several mi- 
nutes, awakes the sleeper ? 
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portion of our dream, then the question arises, 
why we recollect a dream each time we fall 
asleep, or are awakened, and no more ? If we 
can recall twenty dreams in a night of inter- 
rupted sleep, how is it that we can only recall 
one or two when our sleep is continued ? The 
length of time occupied hy the dream we recollect 
is the only reason that can be given for our 
forgetting the rest ; but this reason fails, if, 
each time we are roused, we remember separate 
dreams." 

If, then, we are absolutely without thoughts, 
during life, except when the communication be- 
tween the mind and the body is, more or less 
perfectly, kept up, may we not conclude that 
death, which interrupts that communication much 
more completely, destroys the power of thought ? 
It may be said that this conclusion is opposed by 
the fact, that the velocity of thought is greater in 
dreams, when the body is only partially awake. 
But this velocity has certainly been much over- 
estimated ; and notwithstanding the facts above 
alluded to, — of persons being awakened by the 
very same sensation, commencing very shortly 
before they were fully awakened, that suggested 
a dream, it is highly probable that thought is on 
these occasions not more rapid than when the 
mind is in a state of excitement during our wak- 
ing hours. This it is thought the following ob- 
servations will render very evident. 

Any one who will consider the nature of the 
impression produced upon his mind, by merely 
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reading or hearing, in any real or fictitious nar- 
rative, of a lapse of timey or even by barely 
imagining such a lapse, must be aware that the 
mind is capable of transferring itself from one 
period to another, and getting a general notion 
that a long interval has had place between them, 
without there actually passing through the mind 
the thotisandth part of the number of ideas which 
would successively occupy it if that space of time 
were actually lived over. It is very true that we 
measure time, as it passes, by the continuous 
flow of ideas through the mind, and that if the 
rapidity of thought be really capable of an in- 
definite increase, it is perfectly possible that a 
single hour might be, to the individual, practi- 
cally equivalent to all the remaining hours of his 
life put together : but in recollecting or imagining 
a lapse of time, we do not revive in our minds 
the whole current of ideas, but think only of a 
few of the more prominent ; or even without any 
aid from them, think only of the general impres- 
sion which the passage of the current has left, 
or would leave, on our minds. Any one who is 
fully awake can, in a few moments, without any 
extraordinary exertion of thought, imagine him- 
self, or any other person, to be in a considerable 
number of diflferent positions in the world in 
succession. Any one familiar with the original 
description of them, could probably think over 
Shakespear's Seven Ages of Man in less than as 
manv seconds. Now if these occurred t^ him in 
a dream, he would, — it is almost invariably the 
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case — imagine that he himself was the subject 
that acted or suflfered, and passing naturally — ^for 
all things, however strange, in dreams seem per- 
fectly natural — from one age to another, would, 
if he were to awake immediately on concluding 
the series, imagine he had just lived a life com- j 
pletely through. y.i ir ic 

In fact, a mental process extremely similar to 
that which has been just supposed, is commonly 
performed by every man, and every day and 
almost hour of his life. Let any one be asked, 
whether he is certain that he did, on a certain 
day long past, himself witness certain transac- 
tions ; or whether he did not hear, from a third 
person, a relation of that which he supposes he 
recollects; he will perhaps answer without an 
instant's hesitation, that he was himself present 
when the transaction took place. Now whence 
comes this confidence ? It can only be accounted 
for by supposing that the person interrogated 
retraces in his mind a continuous chain of cir- 
cumstances, commencing with matters of actual 
and present consciousness and terminating in the 
transaction which he remembers. He in an 
instant of time perceives the reality of the past 
event, by connecting it in his mind with present 
reaUties. Similarly, if one were required to 
believe that there did actually exist, no matter 
where, a race of creatures whose heads grew 
beneath their shoulders. In what would the 
(supposed) reality consist? Plainly in a sup- 
posed connexion between the place of their 
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existence and the scene actually present to the 
mind that was imagining these monsters, and of 
which scene the reality was made known to him 
hjf immediate consdoicsness. 

In all such cases as these, the mind rapidly, 
and probably in less than a second of time, runs 
oyer a long chain of ideas, connecting the pre- 
sent with the past or the remote, or both : omit- 
ting every time that the chain is gone over a 
greater and greater number of intermediate 
ideas, yet never losing the general impression of 
reality, which the evident possibility of connect- 
ing all the ideas link by link, produces in the 
mind. 

The thoughts of the man recur to some inci- 
dent of his boyhood, they pass on to one which 
took place in youth, they terminate in a contem- 
plation of his actual position. This may be the 
work of a moment. Yet, though no intermediate 
incidents are recollected, the idea of the lapse of 
two considerable intervals is distinct and vivid. 
If the same succession of ideas, the same im- 
pression of reality, the same general notion of 
lapses of time can take place in a dream — and 
why should they not? — it would seem that the 
phenomena of dreams prove no such velocity of 
thought, as to encourage the belief that the mind 
is most active when it is least in connection with 
the body. Besides it is far from being entirely 
disconnected during sleep. Cut off it certainly 
is from the external world ; but its connection 
frith the brain may be, and probably is, as 

D 
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intimate as ever; nor do we know that that 
organ partakes very extensively * in the lethargy 
of the nervous system. 

.^ '^^iS we pass on now to the consideration of 
another class of facts, which furnish ground for 
a still stronger argument : and which show that 
the mind sympathises with the hody in cases, 
which if not in ordinary language the same, are 
very nearly identical with death. In the case 
of what is commonly called a fainting fit, the 
powers of the hody are partially suspended hy a 
stupor which sometimes, — as in consequence, for 
example, of a great loss of hlood from a wound, — 
terminates in death : and the powers of the mind, 
as far as this can he decided from the total want 
of recollection at least, on the part of the sufferer, 
of any ideas during the state of corporeal stupor, 
are totally suspended. It is true that this is not 
always the case : hut these exceptions are never 
found, except where the functions of the hrain 
are unimpeded. In very many instances of mor- 
tal injury, whether produced by accident or dis- 
ease, the vital powers may be seen gradually to 
sink, and attacks of total insensibility, mental 
and bodily, succeed one another more and more 
frequently, until at length the pulse ceases to beat. 



* k certainly does in some d^ree. When the mind ^active, 
the bliW flows throogh the brau\ in a full current. If ohiMbe 
suddenljt waked from deep sleep, an instantaneous rush of blo^ 
to the biijja iHaj generally be observed. ^ 
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and the breath to ebb and flow. Is this cessation 
a symptom of increased energy of the mental 
functions, which just before were torpid, dor- 
mant, paralysed ? The notion is really prepos- 
terous. Religious persons have indeed some 
reason to indulge a belief, that at this critical 
moment the liberated spirit of one whom they 
loved or revered wings its flight to heaven, and 
" wantons in endless being :" for there are many 
passages of Scripture which countenance such a 
belief; and to those who hang in sorrow over 
the couch of the departed it affords a consolation, 
to which nothing can be added but the hope 
that, after a few short years, they may rejoin 
those whom they have lost. And the same con- 
solatory belief may be traced, here and there, in 
all ages and nations, but the most barbarous, 
among the priests and the common people, the 
poets and the philosophers ; and for this belief 
there have been many different motives, some of 
which will be hereafter considered.* But from 
such of the phenomena of death as have just 



« j^ ^^C>Q^ It should be kept in mind, that a real and 
practical difference exists, between a lively and a lifeless faith, 
equally in false religion and in the true. It is not enough that 
a people should possess certain traditionary or speculative doc- 
trines concerning the departed ; nothing short of a lively and 
operative faith in these doctrines (a thing surely not more 
common in heathen than in Christian lands) can raise men to 
the enviable condition of those who — ^to recognise the important 
historical testimony of St Paul-^^' sorrow not, even as the rest, 
who have no hope.*^ 
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been alluded to, if these alone be considered, no 
other conjecture can be formed, but that opposite 
and more gloomy one, which also is most con- 
sonant with the dark forebodings natural to man, 
when oppressed by the sense of recent calamity, 

that DEATH IS A DREAMLESS SLEEP, a StatO in 
which ANIMATION IS WHOLLY SUSPENDED ? The 

universal voice of mankind, (confirmed more- 
over, though this is to anticipate, by the declara- 
tions of Scripture) in according to the brutes no 
future state, has sanctioned this conclusion. For 
in the death of the lower animals we witness 
exactly the same decay of intelligence as in the 
death of man ; — the phenomena differ in no 
respect whatever. The universal persuasion, 
therefore, of the mortality of all the inferior 
animals, shows that considerations of another 
kind have induced men to make a distinction in 
favour of their own species. It is thus with 
much probability made to appear that merely 
physical considerations are incapable of furnish- 
ing any hope of the survival of life and con- 
sciousness ; which seem to be so closely inherent 
in, though forming no part of, the bodily frame, 
as to cease from all activity, when that frame 
can no longer sympathise and cooperate with 
them. 

Men have expected an immortality which they 
have denied to the brutes ; but not because 
^^mind has an inherent essential indestructi- 
bility," or because ^' consciousness is one and 
indivisible." There is scarcely any people to 
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l>e fonnd on earth in whose creed are not evident 
indications of an original correspondence with 
that favoured race, to whom were committed the 
oracles of God : scarcely any people whom tra- 
dition has not taught, or rather admonished, to 
expect an existence beyond the grave. And 
some have been threatened by Conscience with 
a retribution in another world; or Hope has 
pictured to them a relief from the pressiu'e df 
distress ; or AflFection has tempted them to follow 
the departed into the gloom of Hades, attributing 
to them there an existence at least as substantial 
as that of their imagined dwelling-place ; or the 
manifold motives which conduce to polytheism 
have peopled the universe at first with beings of 
human attributes merely ; then also with spirits 
of earthly origin A But still the minds of men 
continually recur to the belief, that when man 
returns to his earth, all his thoughts will perish ; 
that there is no knowledge or understanding in 
the grave to which he hastens. And it can never 
be shown that this conclusion is adverse to Scrip- 
ture, which assures men of a resurrection of the 
body^ when life and consciousness are restored, 
at the time of the final award. " As the waters 
fail from the sea, and the flood decayeth and 

* *' O^ia de Superis aut Inferis, de Olympo aut Hade, de 
deomm aat\p:iortuonim sedibus, confu'sa, incerta et incongrua 
sint. .... l^eta, qua acc^piaseU tradidit, aucta fortasse et 
omata, et audi^tes, quce promts nescirent, ingenita animi 
afTectione credere\uam arguere maluerunt." — Knight's IVole- 
gomenh to Homer. \ ^./' 
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drieth up; so man lieth down and riseth not; 
till the heavens be no more they shall not awake, 
nor be raised out of their sleep.** "We shall 
not all sleep, but we shall all be changed, in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last 
trump/' 



7 




CHAPTER IX. 

THE DEPENDENCE OF THE MIND UPON 

THE BRAIN, 



THERE are many persons, who, notvdth* 
standing the authority of numerous pas- 
sages of Scripture, such as those quoted in the 
last chapter, are averse to the supposition of a 
total sleep after death. The import of the bibli- 
cal texts which seem to promise a state of con- 
sciousness will be considered in the third part of 
this work : our only concern at present is with 
the physical reasons which may be advanced in 
support of such a view. " It is true," it may be 
said, ^^that we are cut off from the external 
world by the loss of the organs of sense, but the 
feiculties of memory, hope, imagination, reason, 
may continue as active as before. Our senses 
tie us down to things immediately around us; 
but these faculties are able to transport us in a 
moment into the regions of the future and the 



\ 
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unseen, and endow us even with a kind of cre- 
ative power ; they burst the bounds of time and 
space, by which all corporeal, all terrestrial things 
are limited, as if in anticipation of a season of 
still greater energy, when they shall be hampered 
no more by this cumbrous clog of clay." 

The dignity of the faculties for which this ex- 
tensive freedom is claimed may, very naturally, 
prevent suspicion in the minds of uninformed 
persons, that they, as well as the bodily senses, 
require a material mechanism for the perform- 
ance of their functions. But nevertheless, the 
number of facts accumulated by modem re- 
searches on this subject is so great, and the con- 
clusion drawn from them so decisive, that it may 
now be unhesitatingly declared, even of the most 
exalted flights of the human mind, that a brain 
is as indispensable to them, as nerves are to 
enable the fingers to feel. ^' In animals, where 
little mental power exists, there is a propor- 
tionate absence of cerebral organization ; and in 
man, where such mental powers are found in 
the highest degree, the cerebral organization is 
the most elaborate. Again, when in man the 
whole brain has become torpid from disease, an 
alteration takes place, and he is redicced in point 
of intellect to a level with the lowest animals ; he 
is capable of taking his food, but all other volun- 
tary action is lost, in proportion as the disease 
prevails. Now what is the case when the brain 
is excited to an unusual state of activity ? We 
find a corresponding alteration, that is, an in- 
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creased activity, in the mental manifestations. 
In the ordinary use of fermented liquors, until^ 
from their being taken to excess, torpor is super- 
induced by a quasi apoplexy, the operation of 
the mind, the sentiments, and the passions, are 
quickened in the same ratio in which the stimulus 
increases the action of the brain." . . . . " The 
intellectual powers and feelings are never com- 
pletely restored, if the inflammatory action has 
remained unsubdued until the organization of 
the brain and its membranes has become perma- 
nently injured." . ..." It is quite clear that 
every other part of the body may be diseased or 
even totally destroyed; and still, if the brain 
continue to be healthy, the mental manifestations 
will remain unaffected. May we not then from 
these instances fairly conclude that there is a 
necessary connexion between the mental mani-* 
festations and the state of the brain, and that, at 
all events, in these extremes, cases of complete 
torpor J and excited action, the injurious alteration 
which results, is to be traced to the state of the 
brain ?" " We know that the assistance of the 
brain is necessary to our intellectual manifesta* 
tions, to our sentiments, and to our passions." * 



* Ellis on Insanity, page 18, &c. According to Dr. John 
Abercrombie, however, there are circumstances in which the 
brain has been extensively diseased, '* without the phenomena 
of mind being impaired in any sensible degree." This holds true 
both in regard to the destruction of each individual part of the 
brain, and likewise to the extent to wluch the cerebral mass 
may be diseased or destroyed. " A man mentioned by Dr. Ter- 
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And further, if the superior powers of the 
mind were independent of the hodily organiza- 
tion, those material causes which, as we know, 
destroy sensation, and the power of voluntary 
motion, would not afiPect them ; and reason, and 
imagination, and whatever faculties are more 
excellent than the rest, would remain in full 
vigour, while the hody was in a state of stupor, 
or in convulsions* 

In confirmation of this view that the brain is 
the organ of the mind, without which the latter 
is as incapable of internal action, as it is of per- 
ceiving external things without the bodily senses, 
it may be fearlessly alleged, that each part of the 
brain is the organ of a separate faculty of the 
mind ; and that no faculty exists which has not 
its appropriate organ. These faculties have been 
distinguished; and the brain marked out with 
such precision, as' to enable any one who pleases, 
with practice and patient attention, to bring the 



riar, who died of an affection of the brsdn, retained all his facul- 
ties entire till the very moment of death, which was sudden ; 
on examining his head, the whole right hemisphere, that is, 
one-half of his brain, was found destroyed by suppuration." 
Several other instances, which it is not worth while here to give 
in detail, are mentioned by Dr. Abercrombie. In most of these 
cases, it should be observed, the disease has attacked only one 
tide of the head; and as the organs on each side correspond 
exactly one to the other, each organ being in fact double, 
there is no reason why disease should impair the activity of 
mind in a greater, if in so great a degree, as the loss of one eye 
or ear impairs the faculty of seeing or hearing. 
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truth of the phrenological theory to an experi- 
mental test. ^' The organs of the mind can be 
seen and felt, and their size estimated — and the 
mental manifestations also that accompany them 
can be observed, in an unlimited number of in- 
stances." * The truth of the general theory, 
which is all that need here be insisted on, is con- 
firmed not merely by scattered and miscellaneous 
instances, but in well ascertained and striking 
classes of instances. The mental characteristics 
of the principal races and nations of mankind, 
and of the sexes, and of infancy, youth, manhood, 
and old age, are well known, and the agreement 
between the development or deficiency of par- 
ticular faculties and of particular parts of the 
brain is found to subsist, upon so extensive a 
scale, as to preclude the possibihty of doubt as 
to the general fact, that the brain is the organ of 
the mind. No faculties, not even those which 
impel us to discover and adore a Supreme Being, 
or recognise the force of moral obligations, can 
in this world dispense with the aid of a mcUerial 
mechanism.f Immeasurably exalted as we are, 
by the possession of these powers, above the 
brutes, we yet do not appear to have made any 



* The Constitution of Man considered in relation to £lx- 
temal Objects. By Greorge Coombe. 

f I think it is now too late to deny all foundation to the phre- 
nological system. But as it is a system based upon induction, 
and of such a nature that rery material errors of observation 
may be committed, without in the least invalidating the general 
principles, it may be unsafe to assert positively, of any particular 
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approacli, phy^aUy speaking, to an exemption 
from the general law of mortality. 

If it is reasonable to conclude, that after death 
we shall no longer feel, or hear, or see, because 
those material organs are destroyed, or impeded 
in some essential function, by which we felt and 
heard and saw, it is also reasonable to conclude 
that we shaU cease to thinkj when the organs of 
thought are rendered incapable of action. 

It is very possible that the real nature and 
force of this conclusion may be misapprehended. 
It does not go so far as to assert, that nothing 
beyond mere particles of matter survives the 
dissolution of iJie body. For though we be in- 
capable of thought or feeling, an immaterial prin- 
ciple which once animated the body, and by 
which, or rather with which, we thought and 
fek, may still continue to exist. But it does 
assert, that, at death, a suspension, a total sus- 
pension of every faculty of the mind ensues. 

Such a suspension of the mental energies some- 
times takes place without the dissolution of the 
body; in consequence of some severe bodily 
injury or other impediment to the corporeal 
functions; and ceases when the impediment is 
removed. " A man was pressed on board one of 



organ, that ite precise positioii and functions are ascertained. 
Bat those of the organs of Veneration and Conscientiousness 
are not considered by phrenologists as comparatively ill ascer- 
tained. If the suggestion of Dr. Mayo, in his '' Pathology of 
the Human Mind," pp. 55, 56, should prove true, phrenology 
wiU gain both in simplicity of principles and practical certainty. 
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intimate as ever; nor do we know that that 
organ partakes very extensively * in the lethai^ 
of the nervous system. 

^ ^^^^ we pass on now to the consideration of 
another class of facts, which furnish ground for 
a still stronger argument : and which show that 
the mind sympathises with the body in cases, 
which if not in ordinary language the same, are 
very nearly identical with death. In the case 
of what is commonly called a fainting fit, the 
powers of the body are partially suspended by a 
stupor which sometimes, — as in consequence, for 
example, of a great loss of blood from a wound, — 
terminates in death : and the powers of the mind, 
as far as this can be decided from the total want 
of recollection at least, on the part of the sufferer, 
of any ideas during the state of corporeal stupor, 
are totally suspended. It is true that this is not 
always the case : but these exceptions are never 
found, except where the functions of the brain 
are unimpeded. In very many instances of mor- 
tal injury, whether produced by accident or dis- 
ease, the vital powers may be seen gradually to 
sink, and attacks of total insensibility, mental 
and bodily, succeed one another more and more 
frequently, until at length the pulse ceases to beat. 



* k certainly does in some degree. When the mind is active^ 
the bl<^ flows through the brau^ in a full current* If onct be 
suddenljr waked from deep sleep, aH instantaneous rush of blo^ 
to the bn^ may generally be obsenred. 
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and the breath to ebb and flow. Is this cessation 
a symptom of increased energy of the mental 
functions, which just before were torpid, dor- 
mant, paralysed ? The notion is really prepos- 
terous* Religious persons have indeed some 
reason to indulge a belief, that at this critical 
moment the liberated spirit of one whom they 
loved or revered wings its flight to heaven, and 
^^ wantons in endless being :" for there are many 
passages of Scripture which countenance such a 
belief; and to those who hang in sorrow over 
the couch of the departed it affords a consolation, 
to which nothing can be added but the hope 
that, after a few short years, they may rejoin 
those whom they have lost. And the same con- 
solatory belief may be traced, here and there, in 
all ages and nations, but the most barbarous, 
among the priests and the common people, the 
poets and the philosophers ; and for this belief 
there have been many different motives, some of 
which wiU be hereafter considered.* But from 
such of the phenomena of death as have just 



* ip, ^^£>tf^ It should be kept in mind, that a real and 
practical difference exists, between a lirely and a lifeless faith, 
equally m false religion and in the true. It is not enough that 
a people should possess certain traditionaiy or speculative doc- 
trines concerning the departed ; nothing short of a lirely and 
€xpeT&\ire faith in these doctrines (a thing surely not more 
ccnnmon in heathen than in Christian lands) can raise men to 
the enviable condition of those who— to recognise the important 
historical testimony of St Paol-^^' sorrow not, even as the rest, 
who have no hope.'* 
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been alluded to, if these alone be considered, no 
other conjecture can be formed, but that opposite 
and more gloomy one, which also is most con- 
sonant with the dark forebodings natural to man, 
when oppressed by the sense of recent calamity, 

that DEATH IS A DREAMLESS SLEEP, a StatO in 
which ANIMATION IS WHOLLY SUSPENDED ? The 

universal voice of mankind, (confirmed more- 
over, though this is to anticipate, by the declara- 
tions of Scripture) in according to the brutes no 
future state, has sanctioned this conclusion. For 
in the death of the lower animals we witness 
exactly the same decay of intelligence as in the 
death of man ; — the phenomena differ in no 
respect whatever. The universal persuasion, 
therefore, of the mortality of all the inferior 
animals, shows that considerations of another 
kind have induced men to make a distinction in 
favour of their own species. It is thus with 
much probability made to appear that merely 
physical considerations are incapable of furnish- 
ing any hope of the survival of life and con- 
sciousness ; which seem to be so closely inherent 
in, though forming no part of, the bodily frame, 
as to cease from all activity, when that frame 
can no longer sympathise and cooperate with 
them. 

Men have expected an immortality which they 
have denied to the brutes ; but not because 
"mind has an inherent essential indestructi- 
bility," or because " consciousness is one and 
indivisible." There is scarcely any people to 
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be found on earth in whose creed are not evident 
indications of an original correspondence with 
that favoured race, to whom were committed the 
oracles of God : scarcely any people whom tra- 
dition has not taught, or rather admonished, to 
expect an existence beyond the grave. And 
some have been threatened by Conscience with 
a retribution in another world; or Hope has 
pictured to them a relief from the pressure 6f 
distress ; or Affection has tempted them to follow 
the departed into the gloom of Hades, attributing 
to them there an existence at least as substantial 
as that of their imagined dwelling-place ; or the 
manifold motives which conduce to polytheism 
have peopled the universe at first with beings of 
human attributes merely ; then also with spirits 
of earthly origin.^ But still the minds of men 
continually recur to the belief, that when man 
returns to his earth, all his thoughts will perish ; 
that there is no knowledge or understanding in 
the grave to which he hastens. And it can never 
be shown that this conclusion is adverse to Scrip- 
ture, which assiu'es men of a resurrection of the 
body^ when life and consciousness are restored, 
at the time of the final award. " As the waters 
fail from the sea, and the flood decayeth and 

^ '' Odipia de Superis ant Inferis, de Olympo aut Hade, de 
deorom autN|nortuorum sedibus, confu'sa, incerta et incongrma 
sint. . • • • f\>eta, quts acc^pUseti tradidit, aucta fortasse et 
omata, et audidntes, qu€B promts nescirent, ingenita animi 
affectione credere l|aam arguere maluerunt" — Knight's Ph>le- 
gomena to Homer. \ ^.y 
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drieth up; so man lieth down and riseth not; 
till the heavens be no more they shall not awake^ 
nor be raised out of their sleep^ "We shall 
not all deep^ but we shall all be changed, in a 



j moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last 
I tnunp." 
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THE DEPENDENCE OF THE MIND UPON 

THE BRAIN, 



THERE are many persons, who, notwith* 
standing the authority of numerous pas- 
sages of Scripture, such as those quoted in the 
last chapter, are averse to the supposition of a 
total sleep after death. The import of the bibli- 
cal texts which seem to promise a state of con- 
sciousness will be considered in the third part of 
this work : our only concern at present is with 
the physical reasons which may be advanced in 
support of such a view. " It is true," it may be 
said, ^^that we are cut off from the external 
world by the loss of the organs of sense, but the 
faculties of memory, hope, imagination, reason, 
may continue as active as before. Our senses 
tie us down to things immediately around us ; 
but these faculties are able to transport us in a 
moment into the regions of the future and the 
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unseen, and endow us even with a kind of cre- 
ative power ; they hurst the hounds of time and 
space, hy which all corporeal, all terrestrial things 
are limited, as if in anticipation of a season of 
still greater energy, when they shall he hampered 
no more hy this cumhrous clog of clay." 

The dignity of the faculties for which this ex- 
tensive freedom is claimed may, very natiu'ally, 
prevent suspicion in the minds of uninformed 
persons, that they, as well as the hodily senses, 
require a material mechanism for the perform- 
ance of their functions. But nevertheless, the 
numher of facts accumulated hy modem re- 
searches on tills subject is so great, and the con- 
clusion drawn from tiiem so decisive, that it may 
now he imhesitatingly declared, even of tiie most 
exalted flights of the human mind, tiiat a brain 
is as indispensable to tiiem, as nerves are to 
enable the fingers to feel. ^^ In animals, where 
littie mental power exists, there is a propor- 
tionate absence of cerebral organization ; and in 
man, where such mental powers are foimd in 
the highest degree, the cerebral organization is 
the most elaborate. Again, when in man the 
whole brain has become torpid from disease, an 
alteration takes place, and he is reduced in point 
of intellect to a level with the lowest animals ; he 
is capable of taking his food, but all other volun- 
tary action is lost, in proportion as the disease 
prevails. Now what is the case when the brain 
is excited to an imusual state of activity ? We 
find a corresponding alteration, that is, an in- 
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creased activity, in the mental manifestations. 
In the ordinary use of fermented liquors, until* 
from their being taken to excess, torpor is super- 
induced by a quasi apoplexy, the operation of 
the mind, the sentiments, and the passions, are 
quickened in the same ratio in which the stimulus 
increases the action of the brain." . . . • " The 
intellectual powers and feelings are newer com* 
pletely restored, if the inflammatory action has 
remained unsubdued until the organization of 
the brain and its membranes has become pennar* 
nently injured." . ..." It is quite clear that 
every other part of the body may be diseased or 
even totally destroyed ; and still, if the brain 
continue to be healthy, the mental manifestations 
will remain unaffected. May we not then from 
these instances fairly conclude that there is a 
necessary connexion between the mental mani* 
festations and the state of the brain, and that, at 
all events, in these extremes, cases of complete 
torpor^ and excited action, the injurious alteration 
which results, is to be traced to the state of tiie 
brain ?" " We know that the assistance of the 
brain is necessary to our intellectual manifesta- 
tions, to our sentiments, and to oiu* passions." * 



* Ellis on Insanity, page 18, &c. According to Dr. John 
Abercrombie, however, there are circumstances in which the 
brain has been extensively diseased, " without the phenomena 
of mind being impaired in any sensible degree." This holds true 
both in regard to the destruction of each individual part of the 
brain, and likewise to the extent to which the cerebral mass 
may be diseased or destroyed. '' A man mentioned by Dr. Ter- 
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And further, if the superior powers of the 
mind were independent of the bodily organiza- 
tion, those material causes which, as we know, 
destroy sensation, and the power of voluntary 
motion, would not affect them ; and reason, and 
imagination, and whatever faculties are more 
excellent than the rest, would remain in fiill 
vigoiu", while the body was in a state of stupor, 
or in convulsions. 

In confirmation of this view that the brain is 
the organ of the mind, without which the latter 
is as incapable of internal action, as it is of per- 
ceiving external things without the bodily senses, 
it may be fearlessly alleged, that each part of the 
brain is the organ of a separate faculty of the 
mind ; and that no faculty exists which has not 
its appropriate organ. These faculties have been 
distinguished; and the brain marked out with 
such precision, as' to enable any one who pleases, 
with practice and patient attention, to bring the 



riar, who died of an affection of the brain, retained all his facul- 
ties entire till the very moment of death, which was sudden ; 
on examining his head, the whole right hemisphere, that is, 
one-half of his brain, was found destroyed by suppuration." 
Several other instances, which it is not worth while here to give 
in detail, are mentioned by Dr. Abercrombie. In most of these 
cases, it should be observed, the disease has attacked only one 
Me of the head; and as the organs on each side correspond 
exactly one to the other, each organ being in fact double^ 
there is no reason why disease should impair the activity of 
mind in a greater, if in so great a degree, as the loss of one eye 
or ear impairs the faculty of seeing or hearing. 
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truth of the phrenological theory to an experi- 
mental test. ^^ The organs of the mind can be 
seen and felt, and their size estimated — ^and the 
mental manifestations also that accompany ihem 
can he ohserved, in an unlimited numher of in- 
stances."* The truth of the general theory, 
which is all that need here he insisted on, is con- 
firmed not merely hy scattered and miscellaneous 
instances, hut in well ascertained and striking 
classes of instances. The mental characteristics 
of the principal races and nations of mankind, 
and of the sexes, and of infancy, youth, manhood, 
and old age, are well known, and the agreement 
between the development or deficiency of par- 
ticular faculties and of particular parts of the 
brain is found to subsist, upon so extensive a 
scale, as to preclude the possibility of doubt as 
to the general fact, that the brain is the organ of 
the mind. No faculties, not even those which 
impel us to discover and adore a Supreme Being, 
or recognise the force of moral obligations, can 
in this world dispense with the aid of a material 
mechanism.f Immeasurably exalted as we are, 
by the possession of these powers, above the 
brutes, we yet do not appear to have made any 



* The Constitution of Man considered in relation to Ex- 
ternal Objects. By George Coombe. 

f I think it is now too late to deny all foundation to the phre- 
nological system. But as it is a system based upon induction, 
and of such a nature that very material errors of observation 
may be committed, without in the least invalidating the general 
principles^ it may be unsafe to assert positively, of any particular 
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approach, physicaUy speaking, to an exemption 
from the general law of mortality. 

If it is reasonable to conclude, that after death 
we shall no longer feel, or hear, or see, because 
those material organs are destroyed, or impeded 
in some essential function, by which we felt and 
heard and saw, it is also reasonable to conclude 
that we shall cease to thinks when the organs of 
thought are rendered incapable of action. 

It is very possible that the real nature and 
force of this conclusion may be misapprehended. 
It does not go so far as to assert, that nothing 
beyond mere particles of matter survives the 
dissolution of the body. For though we be in- 
capable of thought or feeling, an immaterial prin- 
ciple which once animated the body, and by 
which, or rather with which, we thought and 
felt, may still continue to exist. But it does 
assert, that, at death, a suspension, a total sus- 
pension of every faculty of the mind ensues. 

Such a suspension of the mental energies some- 
times takes place without the dissolution of the 
body; in consequence of some severe bodily 
injury or other impediment to the corporeal 
frmctions; and ceases when the impediment is 
removed. " A man was pressed on board one of 



<H'gan, that its precise position and functions are ascertained. 
But those of the organs of Veneration and Conscientiousness 
are not considered by phrenologists as comparatively ill ascer- 
tained. If the suggestion of Dr. Mayo, in his '^ Pathology of 
the Human Afind," pp. 55, 56, should prove true, phrenology 
will gain both in simplicity of principles and practical certainty. 
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his majesty's ships, early in the late revolutionary 
war. While on hoard this vessel, in the Medi- 
terranean, he received a fall from the yard-arm, 
and when he was picked up, was found to be 
insensible." So he continued for a long space of 
time, utterly incapable of motion, except of the 
hps and tongue when he wanted food. Above 
thirteen months afterwards he was trepanned, 
and gradually, in the space of four or five days, 
recovered his senses. « For a period of thirteen 
months and some days," says Sir A. Cooper, 
^^his mind had remained in a state of perfect 
obUvion ; he had drunk, as it were, the cup of 
Lethe ; he had sufiered a complete death as far 
as regarded his mental, and almost all his bodily 
powers ; but by removing a small portion of bone 
with the saw, he was at once restored to all the 
functions of his mind, and almost all the powers 
of his body." It is to no purpose to inquire what 
becomes of the immaterial part during the inter- 
val of torpor : or attempt to decide whether it 
ceases to be, or merely ceases to act. All con- 
sciousness ceases — and arguing from analogy we 
suppose that the same thing happens when we 
die ; and it matters but little whether any hving 
powersj or thinking principles survive, if con- 
sciousness be gone. We may believe, if we will, 
that something survives the dissolution of the 
body, which is capable of being put into new 
relations with matter, of inhabiting and using a 
new or a renovated body ; or of being made to 
think and feel, and perceive external objects, and 
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even act upon thein^ without any body whatever. 
But that it actually will be put into new relations 
with matter ; or that it will be endued with powers, 
(which now it certainly does not possess, )(of per-^ 
(^ceiving or acting on external things^ or perform- 
ing any process of thought, without bodily organs, 
we have no reason whatever to expect, imless 
upon moral or religious grounds. 

The force of this conclusion will be more clearly 
seen, if the nature of the mutual dependency of 
mind and body be attentively considered. Nei- 
ther of the two, so far as we can discover, is 
capable of icting by itself. Matter^ as has been 
already observed, is, by itself, inert and insensate : 
and so also is mind, except when matter, in pecu- 
liar forms, and in states in a great measure in- 
comprehensible to us, is cooperating with it. It 
would be incorrect to consider the expressions, 
" mind and matter," and " mind and bodyj' as 
equivalent. The body may be insensate, but it 
certainly is not inert. All organized matter has 
a certain inherent activity. Upon the ink in the 
glass before the writer, a greenish mould will 
appear, alter a short exposure to the air; pos- 
sessing in itself a power of growth and motion, 
apparently as much its own, as independent of 
the Creator, as are the minds of the highest 
earthly creatm^es, who in Him live, and move, 
and have their being. Nor is the human body 
more inert in itself than is the human mind, or 
the mould upon the ink. 
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A stunning blow on the head, as has been before 
observed, will render the human mind as inert and 
insensate as the weapon that inlBicted the injury. 
It would seem, then, that a thinking principle, or 
sentient principle, or living power may continue 
to exist, without the continuance of thought or 
sensation, or any kind of mental life, or con* 
sciousness. Of this fact most persons in health 
have a practical proof, every night of their lives. 
Language does not admit of a stronger expres- 
sion, to indicate a total cessation of consciousness, 
than dreamless sleep. From such a sleep we 
wake, as often as it pleases the Creator, and our 
mental powers come back to us, — whence we 
know not. We suppos.e that they existed in some 
mode during the interval of sleep, though we had 
no consciousness. " Sleep, or however a swoon," 
argues Dr. Butler, in his Analogy of Religion, 
" shows us not only that these powers exist when 
they are not exercised, as the passive power of 
motion does in inanimate matter ; but shows also 
that they exist, when there is no present capacifyf 
of exercising them : or that the capacities of ex- 
ercising them for the present, as well as the actual 
exercise of them, may be suspended, and yet the 
powers themselves remain undestroyed." " There 
have been instances of madness and apoplexy, in 
which all the ordinary operations of the mind 
having been completely suspended for several 
years, the patients, on the recovery of their 
senses, have been found totally unconscious of 
the whole interval, and distinctly remembering 
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and speaking of, as having happened the day 
before, events which occurred before the injuries ; 
so that they could hardly be brought to believe / y 
that whole years had since elapsed/liL^^^!^^ TItki^aUu 

A want of attention to this distinction between 
mental powers and actual consciousness, or at 
least, an imder estimate of its importance, has led 
many writers into error, in arguing on physical 
grounds for the immortality of the soid. " What- 
ever other eflFects death may have," observes Dr. 
Brown, ^^ it is at least evident that when it has 
taken place, the bodily organs moulder away, by 
the influence of a decomposition more or less 
rapid. What was once to our eyes a human 
being, is a human being no more ; and where the 
organization is as if it had never been, every 
feeling and thought, if states of mere organs, 
must be also as if they had never been. The 
most interesting of all questions therefore, with 
respect to our hopes of immortality, is whether 
thought be a state of the mere organs which 
decay thus evidently before our eyes, or a state 
of something which oiu* senses, that are confined 
to the mere organs, cannot reach ; of something 
which, as it is beyond the reach of our senses, 
may therefore subsist as well, when every thing 
which comes under our senses, exists in any one 
state, as in any other state."^ And in a pre- 

i 4 "^AView of the ScHpture Revelations concenung a Future 
SW By j^<2ountry/ttetor." (Ths Archbishop of Dublin^.) 
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ceding passage the same great metaphysician 
says, " the belief of the immateriality of the sen- 
tient and thinking principle destroys the only 
analogy on which the supposition of the limita- 
tion of its existence to the period of our mortal 
life could be founded." 

But though thought be a state of something 
which our senses cannot reach, and which sur- 
vives the dissolution of the body, of what value 
are oiu* hopes of immortality, if the action of the 
sentient and thinking principle be suspended; 
if, though the mental powers remain undestroyed, 
there be no " capacity of exercising them ? " A 
swoon can in a moment deprive us of this capa- 
city ; sleep appears to produce the same effect ; 
and every analogy leads us to suppose that we 
shall suffer a deprivation no less total, when we 
sleep the sleep of death. For the purposes of the 
argument of Bishop Butler, in his chapter Of a 
Future Life, it was sufficient to show, that we 
have no reason to conclude, from the dissolution 
of the body, that the principle by which we think 
and feel is necessarily destroyed. By proving 
that it may, and probably does subsist, all preju- 
dice, all a priori objections are removed, to the 
probability of that future life, a belief in which 
natural religion dictates, and which is positively 
declared by revelation. In carrying his argu- 
ment beyond this point, Butler has relied too 
much on a supposed independency of the higher 
powers of the mind on the body. " Human crea- 
tiu-es," he says, ^^ exist at present in two states of 
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life and perception, greatly different from each 
other ; each of which has its own peculiar laws, 
and its own peculiar enjoyments and sufferings. 
When any of our senses are affected, or appetites 
gratified with the objects of them, we may be said 
to exist, or Hve, in a state of sensation. When 
none of our senses are affected, or appetites 
gratified^ and yet we perceive^ and reason, and 
act, we may he said to exist, or hve, in a state of 
reflection. Now it is hy no means certain^ that 
any thing which is dissolved by death is in any 
way necessary to the living being, in this its state 
of reflection, after ideas are gained. For though, 
from our present constitution and condition of 
being, our external organs of sense are necessary 
for convejdng in ideas to our reflecting powers, 
as carriages and levers and scaffolds are in archi- 
tecture ; yet, when these ideas are brought in, we 
are capable of reflecting in the most intense de- 
gree, and of enjoying the greatest pleasure, and 
feeling the greatest pain, without any assistance 
from our senses ; and without any at all, which 
we know of, from that body which will be dis- 
solved by death." ..." There appears so little 
connexion between our bodily powers of sensa- 
tion, and our present powers of reflection, that 
there is no reason to conclude that death, which 
destroys the former, does so much as suspend the 
exercise of the latter, or interrupt our continuing 
to exist in the Hke state of reflelbtipn, which we 
do now." ..." Our daily experiencing these 
powers to be exercised, without any assistance 

E 
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that we know o^ from those bodies which will be 
dissolved by death ; and our finding often^ that 
the exercise of them is so lively to the last; — 
these things afford a sensible apprehension, that 
death may not perhaps be so much as a discon- 
tinuance of the exercise of these powers, nor of 
the enjoyments and sufferings which it implies." 
Many of the physical facts which prove the 
dependence of our powers of reflection upon 
•* that body which will be dissolved by death" 
were unknown in the days of Bishop Butler. The 
indispensable necessity to our present powers of 
reflection of a brain, developed to a definite ex- 
tent, and of a sufficient degree of health and 
soundness, was not then recognised. The facts, 
however, that every kind, or nearly every kind, 
of bodily affection, or injury, — such as sleep, a 
swoon, or a stunning blow, — that destroys sen- 
sation, does equally destroy reflection; tending 
as these facts certainly do, to imply a close de- 
pendency, might have led him to a different con- 
clusion. It has since been demonstrated, that 
any cause which, though it may not deprive a 
man of his animal powers, renders his brain 
torpid, destroys his powers of reflection as inune- 
diately and effectually, as a disease of the retina 
will sometimes destroy the power of sight. It is 
impossible not to conclude, therefore, that our 
bodies are just as necessary to us, when we ^* live 
in a state oi ri flection^'' as when we " live in a 
state of sensati^ny For the continuance of this 
latter state after death, Butler never argues: 
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although it is evident that sensation is not alto- 
gether a corporeal and material function, hut 
that there must he some sentient principle he- 
sides, of the destruction of which, at death, he 
would be the first person to deny that there is 
any proof. 



CHAPTER IIL A 

THE B0/>Y NO IMPEDIMENT TO THE MINb. 



THERE is only one hypothesis by which the 
force of the conclusion drawn from the 
dependency of the mind on the body can be 
diminished. It is that, which supposes our mental 
powers to possess an independent energy of their 
own, much greater than they are in this world 
permitted to exercise ; and, far from being aided 
and promoted in their action by the co-operation 
of the body, to be limited and impeded by it. 
Relying on this hjrpothesis. Dr. Brown considers 
the temporary or permanent loss of reflecting 
powers in consequence of a nervous affection to 
be a proof of nothing more than a susceptibility 
of the soul to be affected by the body to which 
the Creator has united it ; and ^^ to be no proof 
of the soul's mortality." Now the loss of reflect- 
ing powers, to which Dr. Brown here alludes, 
(^^ from the influence of disease, or of age, which 
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is indeed itself a species of disease/') may cer* 
tainly prove something more than a mere suscep- 
tibility of the soul to suffer injury through the 
body ; and yet be no proof of the mortality of the 
thii^ng principle. A healthy condition of the 
nerves may do more, and many facts^iytvevjjewt^^ 
advancedyin the preceding.pages.with fi^ e&deoc^ 

"^Youl>^ ta prove that it actually does more for the 
soul^ than merely permit the unimpeded exercise 
of its powers. It enables the mind to act. Such 
is the condition of human life, which consists in / 

X^the mutual action of mind and body, " Lliomme 
est k hii m^e le plus prodigieux objet de la 
nature ; car il no pent concevoir ce que c'est que 
corps, et encore moins ce que c'est qu'esprit, et 
moins qu'aucune chose comment un corps peut 
etre uni avec un esprit. C'est Ik le comble de 
ses difficultes, et cependant c^est son propre 6tre. 
Modus quo corporibus adhseret spiritus compre- 
hend! ab hominibus non potest; et hoc tamen 
homo est" * 

/ But on the supposition of Dr. Brown, — a sup- 
position of which many writers on this subject 
have made use, — our bodies form no part of our- 
selves, nor are we in any way indebted to them 
for our enjoyment of mental energy. To this 
effect is his quotation from Cicero : — " Suppose 
a person to have been educated from infancy in 
a chamber, in which he could see objects only 
through a small chink in the window shutter, 



* Pensees de PascaL Article vi. sect. 26. 
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would he not be apt to consider this chink as 
essential to his vision, and would it not be diffi- 
cult to persuade him that his prospect would be 
enlarged by the demolition of the walls of his 
temporary prison ?" * On which he observes, " In 
such a case as that which Cicero has supposed, 
if the analogy may be extended to the present 
objection^ it is evident at least, that if the aper- 
ture were closed for years, or if the light trans- 
mitted through it were merely altered in tint, by 
the interposition of some coloured transparent 
body, these changes would as little imply any 
blindness or defect of vision, as if the darkening 
or tinging of the light had occurred only for a 
few moments." It is evident, certainly, that 
whether the aperture be closed or left open, or 
the chamber demolished whoUy or in part, the 
faculty of sight of the person within, — who is 



* This was a favourite view of the great Roman philosopher. 
In the first book of his Tusculan Dbputations he says " there 
is no faculty of sensation in the body ; but certain passages as 
it were, are hollowed out, from the seat of the mind" [the 
brainj *' to the eyes, the nose, and the ears." And a little 
further on, '* Although nature has wrought those openings which 
lead to the mind from the body, in the most skilful and work- 
manlike manner, they are nevertheless blocked up in some 
degree by gross and earthy matter; but when there shall be 
nothing except mind" [i. e. after death] " no obstacle will pre- 
vent its perceiving the qualities and natures of things." 

This is as if we should improve our vision by taking out our 
eyes : which he treats as mere impediments, — ^blocking up the 
openings. Cicero is not the only philosopher who has been led 
into absurdity by the attempt to detect in physical phenomena 
confirmations of moral truths or conjectures. 
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analogous to the thinking and sentient principle 
belonging, for a time at least, to the body, — would 
not be at all affected : but for the exercise of the 
faculty of sight he would be entirely dependent 
on the condition of the chamber. But there is 
no sort of resemblance between the breaking 
down the prison walls, and the dissolution of the 
body. If the aperture be supposed to correspond 
with the bodily eye, then the enlargement of the 
aperture to any extent, even to an entire demo- 
lition of the walls, would correspond with en- 
larged powers of vision, not effected by a destrtio 
tioTij but by an enlargement or multiplication of 
the corporeal organs of vision. And on the other 
hand, if the chamber resemble the body, within 
which the mind is confined, then the walls, the 
floor, and the roof correspond with the different 
parts of the body ; but the aperture, which is 
nothing but a mere negative idea, — the absence 
of wallj cannot possibly correspond with any 
part of the body. In common speech, or rather 
in the language of many reflecting persons, the 
body is called a "house of clay," an "earthly 
tabernacle," and the mind is said to " dwell 
within it." But these expressions, natural, and 
just, and beautiful as they are, when employed 
by those who are Convinced, on better authority 
than any physical speculation can afford, that 
the mind wiU inhabit another mansion hereafter, 
must be cautiously used, as the basis of a philo- 
sophical theory. They must not be permitted to 
lead us to the conclusion, that the body acts as a 
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screeiij hindering us from perceiving external 
objects; or is an obstacle to our acting upon 
them, or a clog upon the intrinsic activity of our 
thoughts. Surely it would be unreasonable to 
conclude that our nerves hinder us from feeling 
external objects, and that sensation would be more 
acute without them. From this extravagance 
Butler happily escaped; he had discrimination 
enough to see that those mental powers, to which 
bodily organs were attached, were dependent on 
the organs. But, owing probably to his ignorance 
or inconsideration of the functions of the brain, 
lie committed the same error in respect of the re- 
flecting, as Cicero did in respect of the sentient 
SsLCulties. The Roman philosopher, not per- 
ceiving that the eye was an organ of sights sup- 
posed that vision would be more perfect after 
the dissolution of the body ; and the error of the 
English philosopher arose from a similar cause. 
The same reasoning that led Butler to differ from 
Cicero, should have led him one step further — 
to a rejection of the notion that our reflecting 
powers are physically immortal. 

The Creator has not given us any general 
power of perceiving things without, but has only 
given us a consciousness of certain changes which 
external objects produce in particular parts of 
our corporeal frame, when that frame is in good 
condition. Does the fact that we are so restricted 
now, or any other physical fact, warrant us in 
supposing, that we shall not be restricted here- 
after ? In like manner, the powers of the mmd 
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differ in different individuals, and depend inva- 
riably upon the physical condition of the brain. 
Does this, or any other physical fact, justify the 
conclusion, that when the brain is rendered utterly 
inefficient, the powers of thought will be equal in 
all men, — or greater, in each instance, than they 
were before ? 

Besides, what are we to assign as the actual 
limits of our powers, after the dissolution of the 
body, if they then retain, and more than retain, 
their former energy? To what regions of the 
universe are our perceptions to extend, when the 
bodily screen, if a screen it be, is removed : and 
what are to be the confines of human knowledge 
when we are no longer clogged and encumbered 
by the brain ? 

Is the enforcement of the penalty of death, 
imposed for the original transgression, to render 
men as gods, knowing all good and evil ? and to 
defeat the purpose of their expulsion from Para- 
dise, by enabling them to lay hold on the fruit of 
the Tree of Life ? This difficulty may fairly sug- 
gest a doubt, whether the dependency, or con- 
nection, of mind with body, is more than the 
necessary limitation to which created beings are 
subjected. He, who by the Word of His power^ 



* It is worthy of observation, that in the account of creation 
in Genesis, God is represented rather as speaking than as acting : 
that the universe appears to be not so much the work of His 
hands, as of His word. *' God midy let there be light, and 
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called the uniyerse into existence, and has, through 
the same Word, sustained it ever since, has 
alone the privilege of direct, unlimited commu- 
nication with, and operation upon, all material 
things. Every particle of matter in the universe 
obeys his laws, and each, separately, and at every 
instant, whether it be in motion or at rest, is 
aflFected by His wiU. The Creator has granted 
to us a partial power over our own bodies, ap- 
parently analogous to His own infinite power 
over the created universe. We are capable of 
moving our limbs ; and whether the contraction 
of the muscles be the effect of a direct operation 
of the will, or whether the will affects the nerves, 
or the brain, and they, or both of them, influence 
the muscular fibres, by some cause over which 
we have no control, — whether the effect of our 
will be chemical, or mechanical, or of any other 
kind, — it is clear that the effect, the motion, ori- 
ginates in a direct action of mind upon certain 
particles of matter. We have not this power over 
all matter, nor can we, by any exertion of will, 
subject one particle of matter to its control. 

And He by whom all material changes are 
perceived at once, and not by any communicating 
media or any series of effects, has likewise granted 
to us and to the inferior animals a partial power 



there was light.'' '' God said, let us make man in our own 
image." Here is disguised, under the garb of rude and simple 
language, and in the form of a traditionary tale, one of the pro- 
fouodeat mysteries of our faith. 
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apparently analogous to his own. We are imme- 
diately conscious of certain chaoges taking place 
in particular particles of our bodies. When we 
feel pain in an extremity of the body, it may be 
that the mind is as it were brought into contact 
with that extremity, and is immediately conscious 
of the effect on the nerves situated there : or, for 
aught that we can discover, an influence is trans- 
mitted to the brain, and thence to the mind. But 
however long the circuit, however numerous the 
series of effects, it is clear that the material part 
of the process of sensation must have a termination 
somewhere ; that there are some material changes, 
some states of matter, of which the mind is directly 
conscious. Our knowledge of all immaterial ex- 
istences (besides our own) is yet more closely 
limited : since we have not even a partial know- 
ledge of them of the direct kind ; all our informar 
tion concerning them being gathered from their 
effects on material things.^ Now if we suppose 
that these powers of sensation or motion are re- 



* It would be out of place to make more than a passing 
notice of the exceptions to this statement, which Revelation has 
disclosed to us. The influence of the Holy Spirit, and of the 
Evil Spirit upon the minds of men, is of die direct kind ; and 
the former infloence undoubtedly, perhaps the latter also, occa- 
sionally becomes the subject of human consciousness. It has 
been well observed that the influence of spirit on spirit, or mind 
on mind, which to some persons seems so incredible a thing, is 
really less strange than the influence of matter on mindy with 
which all are familiar. It is impossible to conceive how any 
points of contact y so to speak, can be established between things 
so utterly dissimilar as are mind and matter. 
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tained after death, not in a passive, or latent 
state, but with an energy unlimited by the body, 
where is the line to be drawn between our share 
and that of other disembodied spirits, nay even 
between our share and that which the Almighty 
himself holds under his especial and absolute con- 
trol ? Upon what portions of matter, organized 
or unorganized, is our faculty of producing mo* 
tion to be exerted ? certainly on no part of this 
sublunary world; in which, as we know from 
constant experience, all motion obeys either the 
laws, that is, the will, of the Author of Nature, 
or the will of embodied creatures : this stage the 
dead have altogether quitted, and can play their 
part on it no more, whether for evil or for good. 
And where are we to find room for the exercise 
of the sentient principle ? Not in this world ; 
though the mere sensation of earthly things by 
incorporeal beings could occasion no inference 
with any thing that is transacted here : — it would 
be absurd to suppose a total disunion between 
this faculty, and that of producing motion — to 
assign one world to the spiritual hand, and ano- 
ther to the spiritual eye. 

^* Let then these faculties of sensation and 
voluntary motion," it may be replied, " since 
they are (common to the lowest animals as well 
as man, and seem from the very necessity of the 
case to require a body through which to act, 
perish, or become inactive, when the body is de- 
stroyed. The reflecting faculties are not under 
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the same necessity : sensation must reside some- 
where; motion also is restricted by the limits 
of space ; but thought has no relation to place^ 
and may therefore go on as well after death as 
before." 

That such a distinction as is here supposed is 
inadmissible, flows as a necessary consequence 
from the facts which have been already men- 
tioned, in proof of the dependence of the reflect- 
ing powers on the body. The union of these 
powers with the brain is not less intimate than 
that of the sentient powers with the nerves : both 
alike are subject to a corporeal limitation, and 
stand in relation to place. It would surely be the 
height of presumption in us, to question the pro- 
priety of this arrangement, and declare it to be 
unnecessary. We cannot suppose that Nature 
acts like an ignorant workman, who improperly 
applies a general direction of which he does not 
comprehend the spirit, so as to produce a super- 
ficial resemblance, in cases between which there 
is really no analogy. If the higher faculties have 
a brain belonging to them, it is for some better 
reason than because the lower faculties have 
nerves; and further, if the sentient principle 
ceases to act after death, its inactivity must be 
the result of an inherent inability to act. And 
the moving principle, if the faculty of producing 
motion may be so termed, must be under a similar 
disability. It would be absurd to think that they 
will be inactive — that they are inactive now, in 
the case of those who have already suffered death 
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account of any inconv eniency that would arise 
from their acting. If the powers which now depend 
on nerves do not act after death, it must therefore 
be in consequence of an inherent inahility to act, 
in a disembodied state. And we are not entitled 
to exempt the reflecting powers from the same 
disqualification that affects the others; and to 
conclude, because no inconveniences would arise 
from their activity, and it would be ea^y to sup- 
pose them active, that therefore they are active. 

In a word, since in this world the reflecting 
powers of the mind do not act without the aid of 
a material organization, although they do not 
appear to be necessarily related to place as the 
sentient and moving powers are, we must infer, — 
if we have a due estimate of the wisdom of all 
natural arrangements, — and are convinced that 
nothing, not even one slender fibre of a brain, is 
vainly made, — that all the mental powers alike, 
the highest as well as the lowest, cannot act 
without such aid from the corporeal frame. In 
forming this conclusion, we by no means deny or 
call in question the power of the omnipotent 
God, to cause the soul of man to exist in a sepa- 
rate state, if such should be His will. The 
conclusion amounts merely to a denial of any 
capability of the mental powers, a^ at present 
constituted, for independent activity : and in no 
wise contradicts the supposition that they may 
be rendered active after death, by some change 
in their nature then to be effected. Physical dis- 
coveries having shown that all the mental powers, 
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' (whether peculiar to man, or common to the 
lowest animals,) are in an equally intimate union 
with matter ; and that even the highest fiieulties 
do not dispense with a brain, but act by means of 
a brain, we conclude that all will meet the same 
fate, on the dissolution of the body ; though there 
does not appear to be the same d priori necessity 
or expediency for the action of the higher £eu^u1- 

, ties by material organs, as of the lower. 

But we are not destftifte of reasons for the 
conjecture, that the union of the higher, as well 
as the lower, powers of the mind, with matter, is 
an arrangement if not absolutely necessary, yet 
highly expedient, and peculiarly adapted for 
man, (if indeed we sufficiently understand what 
are the esseii^al conditions of human existence ;) 
and from which a departure cannot be rendered 
probable, by any argument based merely on phy- 
sical researches. " The blending of mind and 
matter in the bodily structure of the sentient and 
rational orders, we may be assured, is a method 
of procedure, which if it be not absolutely indis- 
pensable to the final purposes of the creation, 
subserves the most important ends, and carries 
with it consequences such as will make it the 
general, if not the universal law, of all finite 
natures, in all worlds. A little attention to what 
is involved in the idea of corporeal existence 
will incline us to believe that it is the basis of 
intellectual activity, of moral agency, and of com- 
munion or sociality among intelligent orders." 
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• • • . *^ Body is the tangential point of the two 
worlds of mind and matter ; or it is the amalgam 
of two substances wherein the properties of both 
are so blended as to constitute a mean, essentially 
nnlike what could have resulted from any pos- 
sible construction of the one, by itself. The body 
is to the mind the means of a mode of existence, 
and the organ of an exertion of powers, which in 
its incorporeal state it could never have known 
and exercised. If, metaphorically speaking, mat- 
ter is refined and ennobled by its union with 
mind, it is mind that is really advantaged there- 
by, for it is absolutely indifferent to matter, 
whether it be left in a grosser state, or be wrought 
into a more elaborate form. On the contrary, 
by compounding itself with matter, mind takes 
possession of a world foreign to itself, and in a 
sense, doubles its powers of action, and its sphere 
of existence." ^' It is as embodied that mind 
comes under the potent and sovereign discipline 
of organic pleasures and pains, and how large a 
portion of its history hinges upon this suscepti- 
bility ! Probably the whole of that peremptory 
and efficacious impulse which is necessary for 
putting the intellectual and moral faculties in 
activity springs from this exposure of mind to the 
stimulating properties of matter ; — that is to say, 
from its corporeal constitution.'* * 

The view, which is here so clearly set forth, 
of the importance if not the necessity of matter 

* Pfaysieal Theory of Another Life, pages 21, 19, 20. 
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to the Actions of mind, is perhaps the soundest 
of all that could possibly be formed on physical 
principles exclusively. And it is therefore fair 
to adopt it in this part of the present work^ as 
an argument for the physical improbability of the 
activity of the mind, after the dissolution of the 
body. But it may be well to observe,— although 
this is to anticipate part of a subsequent inquiry, 
— that it is apparently contrary to the conclusion 
which should be drawn from various passages of 
Scripture, and particularly from that which the 
ingenious author of the Physical Theory has 
selected, out of a great multitude which bear 
upon the subject^ as the basis of his reasonings 
— St. Paul's declaration that there is a spiritual 
BODY : an expression certainly very obscure, but 
from which it may be fairly conjectured, that 
without the aid of matter — which would seem to 
be rather a condition of the ^^ natural body" — 
mind may be subjected to limitations ; — ^which it 
is highly probable will be in a great degree ana- 
logous to those which matter now imposes on it. 
It would be unjust to adopt these passages 
without observing that their eloquent author, — 
who, consistently with the Scriptural view which 
he takes of his subject, throughout his work re- 
gards the Creator as a moral governor, — when 
considering this branch of the inquiry in detail, 
represents the future union of mind with matter 
as probable, both from the apparent expediency 
of such a union, — as for instance, in blending and 
harmonizing by means of bodily emotions^ the 
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otherwise conflicting faculties, or in regulating 
the social intercourse and communion of different 
minds ; — and also from its necessity as a restraint 
upon the otherwise too great intensity of action 
of the spiritual part. 

Thus, of our mental power of producing motion 
he says, " The mind impels matter with the cele- 
rity of lightning, and with a force that is bounded, 
as it seems, only by the adhesive strength of the 
engine it employs ; that is to say, by the solidity 
of the bones, the tenacity of the ligatures and 
tendons^ and the degree in which the irritability 
of the fleshy substance may be wrought upon.'* 

The mind has then, according to this view, a 
sort of general and inherent tendency to put 
matter into activity, limited only (and it is diffi- 
cult to see how, if it exist, it can be subjected 
even to this limitation) by what may be called 
the passive force, that is, the adhesive power, of 
the matter on which it operates. But it appears 
that the whole animal creation, including even 
creatures whose outward appearance would at 
first sight lead us to class them among inanimate 
things, and which can hardly be conceived to 
have any mind at all, partake in their several 
degrees of a similar moving power. Does not 
this obvious fact suggest a suspicion that the force 
by which matter is moved is a mere hruteforce^ 
subject indeed, to a certain extent, to the control 
of the will, but resident rather in matter than in 
mind ; and either directly arising froto, or con- 
stituting an essential part of, that mysterious 

F 
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principle of animal life, which belongs to, and 
perishes with, the body ? 

In observing a man of finely proportioned 
frame and vigorous health, performing some 
bodily exercise with grace and dexterity, we may 
easily forget the immediate source from which 
the movements proceed. Every muscle is under 
the control of the will, every fibre of the frame 
seems to be instinct with mind. But a slight yet 
irritating wound disorders his nervous system; 
and, in a few hours' space, the same man is 
stretched helplessly on the ground, in violent 
convulsions, and conscious of nothing but severe 
bodily pain. By what 9nental force * are these 
fearful contortions produced ? Surely the body 
of this man is something more than a mere aggre- 
gate of passive particles, and is " impelled with 
the celerity of lightning" by some other agent 
than his rational and immortal soul ! f 

And further, can we trace in any inherent 
tendency of the human mind to put matter in 



* The expression " mental force " is used in reference to the 
human mind, and as opposed to material, mechanical, or animal 
force. Strictly speaking, and with reference to the Supreme 
Mind, every material force is mental, as being the direct result 
of His perpetually sustaining Will. 

f There is some reason to believe that physiologists are now 
on the brink of the great discovery, that all muscular move- 
ments are caused by a galvanic action transmitted from the 
brain — the seat, or rather object, of will — to the nerves. Should 
this prove to be the case, the impulse will be literally commu- 
nicated ** with the celerity of lightning.*' 
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motion, the cause of those corporeal movementB 
which are continued^ from the earliest to the 
latest hour of our lives, not only without any 
effort of our will, but even without our conscious- 
ness ? The beating of the heart and the heaving 
of the chest go on as well when we sleep as when 
we wake ; and with these functions the mind 
never interferes except to disturb their natural 
regularity, generally against our will.* It is 
evident then that there reside in our bodies some 
forces at least, which are not derived from our 
minds ; and when we further observe that even 
those parts of our bodies which are in general 
subject to the control of the will, are sometimes 
withdrawn from that control, — by convulsions, 
or cramp, or paralysis, or by mere fatigue, — and 
subjected on some occasions to a moving influ- 
ence far more powerful than any which the will 
can exert, it appears not unreasonable to con- 
clude, that the whole of the moving /orce we 
possess is of a material, or rather animal kind. 

Not that we ought to infer from these facts, 
that the mind possesses no moving power. The 
Creator has put certain parts of our frame, and 
some of the forces residing within that frame, 
under our control to a certain extent^ and has 

* In spring time the sap circulates through the young shoots 
of the vine-plant with a rapidity greater than that of the hlood 
in the veins of a hybemating animal* Is there any reason to 
suppose that the current is impelled by mind in one case, and 
not in the ^Ahetl— Gilbert Whites Natural History ofSel- 
borne. 
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permitted us by an exertion of the will, producing 
some corporeal change, the nature of which we 
cannot comprehend, ultimately, by means of a 
series of corporeal influences, to cause certain 
muscles to contract, and thus effect the desired 
movements of the hmbs. These movements are 
not effected by a direct operation of mind, but 
by means, as has been said, of a series of cor- 
poreal influences, so that the ultimate effect, the 
motion, may be varied or prevented, or even alto- 
gether produced by, the interposition of some 
organic cause.* As one in authority says to his 
servant "come," and he cometh, to another "go" 
and he goeth, to a third " do this" and he doeth 
it, and the tasks they perform are often far beyond 
the strength or skill of him who orders them, so 
under the direction of the will, the body puts 
forth a strength which is properly its own : nor 
can any indication be discovered of a mechanical 
force, properly belonging to the mind. 

It was before observed that " the Creator has 
granted to us a partial [motive] power over our 
own bodies apparently analogous to his own infi- 
nite power over the created imi verse." But this 
must not be admitted without some qualification. 



* If the influence of mind were immediate, nothing (but 
some imperfection of structure) could prevent the absolute 
obedience of the limbs to the mind, and they would in every 
case perform precisely the movement it prescribed ; so that 
what is commonly called awkwardness, or want of dexterity, 
could not then exist, and practice could not confer any addi» 
tional expertness. 



\ 
\ 
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Both philosophy and revelation declare that "in 
Him, the Creator, we live and move and have our 
being/' All our strength is, in the most literal sense 
of the words, and in the most direct manner, de- 
rived from Him. Our partial power, then, is analo- 
gous to His in its effect, motion, and in its cause, 
will ; but differs from His, not only in being finite, 
(which would in nowise affect the justness of the 
analogy) but also in being mediate, in operating 
by a chain of causes and effects ordained and 
supported and made to succeed one another by 
His will. The bodily strength by which we ac- 
complish motion is as independent of our finite 
mind, and proceeds as immediately from the 
Author of nature, as does the force which binds 
together the particles of which our bodies are 
composed, or that incessant energy which com- 
pels the planets to fulfil their "forewritten cir- 
cles." 

Next in order of rank above the faculty of 
producing motion is the faculty of sensation. It 
is worth while to consider whether this faculty 
also is of so corporeal a nature, as to lead us to 
suppose, that no actual susceptibility of feeling 
survives the dissolution of the body. To such a 
conclusion we are led, by perceiving that sensa- 
tion is local, and resides in the body, though 
operating upon the mind. It is by means 'x)f 
a material medium that our minds receive those 
ideas which we ascribe to sensation ; and we can 
discover no trace of a capacity of feeling, apart 
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from our bodily organization. The phenomena 
of somnambulism, little understood as they are 
at the present day, render it probable that a much 
larger part of the process of sensation is indepen- 
dent of consciousness and yoUtion than we should 
at first suspect. Almost all the movements of our 
bodies, when we are awake, are suggested and 
regulated by our sensations. A man is able to 
stand upright, or to walk, when in the dark, or 
when his eyes are closed, by sensations, which, 
indicating an increase or diminution of pressure 
on one or the other side of his feet, and of his 
body generally, warn him in time, of any depaj> 
ture from the necessary positions. 

And it would appear at first sight that the 
assistance of the mind is^necessary to this process : 
that it must be consciotis of certain sensations, 
and exert volition accordingly. But we find that 
in fact NEITHER are required. Impressions are 
transmitted from the nerves to the brain of a 
somnambulist, and motion, such motion as the 
sleeper is most accustomed to, and would vo- 
luntarily adopt, if awake — is thence transmitted 
to the limbs. And it is hardly possible to con- 
ceive, that any series of impulses, transmitted 
along the so-called nerves of voluntary motion, 
should be so exact and uniform, as to produce the 
correct movements often witnessed in somnam- 
bulists, without the aid of impressions communi- 
cated by the "nerves of sensation." The im- 
possibility of walking perfectly straight forwards 
with the eyes closed, even with volition, and the 
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senses of touch and of muscular exertion fully 
awake and active, seems to be a proof of this. 
But against this must be set the fact, if indeed it 
be really well authenticated, that somnambulists 
walk with fixed, though open, eyes ; and some- 
times, though not so frequently with the eyes 
closed. But whether the material process be 
simple, or as complicated as these facts would 
seem to show, it is evident that there is some 
material process necessary to sensation, and 
regulated by laws with which mere mind has 
nothing to do ; and we are not justified in con- 
cluding, from any observed phenomena, that 
the mind^ as at present constituted, can under 
any circumstances dispense, as far as sensation 
is concerned, with material aid. 

It may also be fairly urged^ that the sensations 
of the brutes are similar to our own ; that they 
have the same sort of corporeal apparatus for 
feeling, and a mental consciousness as perfect as 
ours. Yet no one ever supposed that the brutes 
must be immortal, because they can feel. Dr. 
Butler has stigmatised this mode of argument, 
which has been frequently used in these pages 
and in recent works, as invidious and weak : but 
it is an appeal to the common sense of mankind ; 
and affords a presumption, that all solid proof 
of man's immortality rests not on physical pheno- 
mena ; — ^but is derived either from divine autho- 
\ rity, or from moral considerations. 
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CHAPTER V. 

UTILITY OF TtiE BODY IN MENTAL PBOCfiSSEsis^ 

THIS line of argument might if it were neces- 
sary be carried much further. It might be 
shown that every operation of the memory, and 
every other mental process, and they are exceed- 
ingly numerous, which depends upon " the asso- 
ciation of ideas" — which is in fact only a peculiar 
form or forms of the faculty of memory — requires 
the aid of the very same material organs of sen- 
sation and volition as enable a man, nay even an 
insect, to perceive and avoid a blow. 

In performing a process of moral judgment, 
we do indeed exert, with the aid of certain organs 
situated in the brain, a faculty immeasurably 
transcending, in the dignity of its functions, any 
possessed by the inferior creatures ; but the 
actions or emotions or motives which we contem- 
plate, and which are the subjects upon which that 
moral judgment is exercised are more or less 
abstract ideas or notions, ultimately derived, by 
changes and processes which it would require 
volumes even imperfectly to explain, from objects 
of sense. Now there are many physical facts 
which appear to render it certain, that the same 
material aids are requisite for the recollection, as 
for the first perception, of objects of sense. 
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For if the impressions produced on the mind 
by those objects of sense which are present he 
extremely feeble in comparison with the vivid 
recollections of the past, the latter will sometimes 
become visible not only to the " mind's eye/' but 
to the eye of the body. If the mind be altogether 
withdrawn, by sleep, from the immediate influ- 
ence of sensible things, past recollections, confus- 
edly mingled together, often impress the mind 
with the force of reaUties. Now it is most worthy 
of remark, that they thus impress the mind, rather 
by their close resemblance to the images which 
have been the subjects of consciousness when we 
are awake, than by their equalling these latter 
images in intensity. For in fact the images that 
are seen by the sleeping eye are extremely faint 
and feeble. No sooner do we wake, than the 
visions are effaced; unless they have produced 
some strong bodily emotions, which Uke the 
waves of the ocean, cannot at once subside into 
a calm, after they have been strongly excited. 
Since, then, things recollected, and things per- 
ceived, differ rather in degree than in kind ; it 
would be manifestly inconsistent with the general 
economy of nature, that two distinct sets of cor- 
poreal apparatus should be provided, as means 
of rendering them subjects of mental conscious- 
ness. 

That some corporeal apparatus is in every case 
necessary, has abeady been sufficiently proved. 
It is highly probable, also, from analogy, that 
the organs of volition perform a similar part in 
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aiding the formatioti of abstract ideas, to thi 
which is subserved by the organs of sensatioi 
that in forming even the general conception 
any action as of a thing which we might ou 
selves perform, if we would, the mind is Eud< 
by a material mechanism, and especially by tl 
nerves of volition. 

That these are in some instances very strong 
excited, hy the mere thought of performing i 
action, is shown, in a general and strikii 
manner, by the common habit of gesticulatit 
while Bpeddng, and by the strong propensity 
the speaker to enact himself the parts of tl 
actors he describes ; and this not merely for t! 
sake of conveying clearer ideas to his auditoi 
but to gratify a natural impulse. An extreme 
curious fact is recorded, by a popular and m< 
philosophical writer,* which seems to confii 
this view : and which does not stand quite aim 
A somnambulist, who possessed the extraordina 
habit of repeating, during sle^p, every conv< 
sation, and even every word which she h 
spoken during the course of the previous dt 
would often rise from her bed at night, a 
employ herself in her ordinary occupatioi 
" Her occupationB," it is stated, " were < 
served to have a relation to her engagemei 
during the day, being either a repetition of soi 



* By Dr. John Abcrcrombic, on the Intellectual Pow 
Page 302. 4th edit. 
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thing she had done, or the accomplishment of 
what she had intended to doj but had been pre- 
vented ^om performing.'^ In this remarkable 
instance it appears that an impression made on 
the nerves of volition by the mere intention to 
act, occasioned the accompUshment of the action 
intended, many hours after the impression was 
made, and without any attendant consciousness. 
There appears to be some analogy between this 
remarkable case, and others of a more evidently 
material, or rather animal, nature. It is well 
known that fever, sometimes of a very malignant 
character, will attack persons who have recently 
removed from an unhealthy to a salubrious cU- 
mate : a pernicious impression having been made 
upon the constitution, which was in some way 
incapable of producing its fall effect until the 
bodily vigour was increased. .„^-^ 
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*^' \ 2??.™*' ARGUMENT FROM THE INDIVISIBILITY 
'^ ' " ■" OF MIND. 

N endeavour has frequently been made, to 

vindicate the natural immortality of man, 

on the ground of the simplicity, and indivisibiUty, 

of the thinking principle. " All presumption of 

death's being the destruction of living beings,'* 
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says Dr. Butler, ^^ must go upon the supposition 
that they are compounded, and so discerptible. 
But since consciousness is a single and indivisible 
power, it should seem that the subject in which it 
resides should be so too."' And in this he has 
been followed by one of the chief mental philoso- 
phers of Scotland, who observes that " if matter 
be not all, or rather if matter have nothing in 
common with thought, the decay of matter can- 
not be considered as indicative of tlie decay of 
mindj unless some other reason can be shown 
for the mental dissolution, than the mere external 
decay :'* and that on the proof of the " indivisi- 
bility of the sentient principle" " the chief force 
of this argument" for the souls immortality 
" seems to depend." The same opinion had been 
long before entertained by philosophers. Cicero 
says that the mind is ^^ simple, that it cannot be 
divided ; and therefore cannot perish." /'x^ 

In thus contending for the soul's inunortality 
from its oneness of nature, and consequent insus- 
ceptibility of decay and dissolution, both the 
ancient and the modem writers have overlooked, 
with a singular precipitancy, the fact, which 
every materialist as well as immaterialist must 
admit, that death and the dissolution of the body 
are not equivalent terms. Every one in the least 
acquainted with human physiology is aware, that 
the matter of which our bodies is composed, is 



* Quaestiones Tusculanss. Lib. I. 
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preserved in its actual state by a certain mys- 
terious principle of animal lifej one of the ef- 
fecU of which, in suspending or reversing the 
ordinary chemical laws of matter, is perfectly 
well known, though the nature of the principle 
is utterly incomprehensible. When this animal 
life has ceased, the chemical actions commence, 
and decay ensues. Death, and dissolution stand 
in the relation of cause and effect.* Every port 
of a living organized body, even of a plant no 
less than of an animal, is pervaded by a certain 
corporeal vitality : and in every case the decay 
of the body is the effect of the loss of this vitality. 
Whatever effect the death of the body produces 
on the incorporeal part, or more properly speak- 
ing, on the sentient principle, f whether it be 
an enlargement, or a suspension, of its activity, 

* It is scarcely worth while to remark, that in cases of death 
from morHficatiofiy a partial dissolution may he said to be the 
cause of death. There are several instances of sudden, even of 
instantaneous death on record, in which the most careful inves- 
tigations of scientific men could detect no alteration whatever, 
either mechanical or chemical, in the corporeal structure, ex- 
cepting such as are well known to he consequences, not causes, 
of the loss of the vital principle. 

f In the original language, " sentire" signifies both to think, 
and to feel — and has accordingly g^ven rise to two words of very 
different meaning, sentiment, and sensation. — The expression 
sentient has been used in the above pages in both senses, with 
an unavoidable generality. The different writers who have 
been quoted have employed it in different senses, and in referring 
to their observations it has been always employed in the sense 
of the qiiptations. 
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must be produced at onccj and before decay has 
begun. Whether then this sentient principle be 
simple or compounded, the decay of the matter 
of which the body is composed cannot affect it : 
for bf/ death the connexion between them is 
destroyed; and q/ler death, whether the body 
decay or not, the mind is beyond its reach. 

It might, however, still be questioned (though 
the whole inquiry is most idle and fruidess), whe- 
ther there may not be, perhaps, ^^some other 
reason for the mental dissolution, than the mere 
external decay :*' whether the same cause, which 
in a manner perfectly unaccountable takes aiiCby 
the vitality of the body, and so leaves it subject 
to dissolution, may not at the same time impair 
the soul, if it be a compounded thing, and expose 
it also to dissolution ? To this the previous ob- 
servations afford a complete answer. The body 
may be killed in an instant^ and without even a 
partial dissolution ; and if the mind be, as it were, 
wounded through the body, it must receive an 
injury like that which the principle of animal 
life suffers, — an instantaneous destruction, or 
complete suspension of activity. Whether " con- 
sciousness," and the "living beings which are 
the subjects of consciousness," to use the expres- 
sions of Dr. Butler, be " discerptible" or not, 
their destruction, if effected by death at all, must 
be effected in a moment, and must take place 
previously to, and not by or in consequence of 
any decomposition. As it is perfectly conceivable 
that corporeal death should take place, without 
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any consequent corporeal dissolution, the possi- 
bility of death's taking place cannot depend on 
the possibility of dissolution. 

In the same way a death of the mind may 
take place either without, or with, a consequent 
separation of parts, of the mental substance. We 
should recollect that the terms divisible and 
indivisible are borrowed from language that we 
apply to moMer ; and cannot with equal pro- 
priety apply to that which is immaterial. This 
has evidently been overlooked by Lord Broug- 
ham, where in his Discourse on Natural Theo- 
logy ^ he observes, that " the strongest of all the 
arguments both for the separate existence of the 
mind, and its surviving the body," is not the less 
cogent " though the change undergone by the 
body be admitted to be incomplete^ and though 
some small portion of its harder parts continued 
with us through life." (In fact the mental 
energies are suspended before any dissolution 
begins). " Probably no person at the age of 
twenty," he observes, " has one single particle 
in any part of his body which he had at ten, and 
still less does any portion of the body he was 
bom with continue to exist in or with him. Yet 
the mind continues one and the same, ^ without 
change or shadow of turning.* None of its parts 
can be resolved, for it is one and single ; and it 
remains unchanged by the changes of the body." 



* Page 121. 4th edit. 
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..." It follows then that the existence of the 
mind depends not in the least degree upon the 
existence of the body." ..." The facts referred 
to prove that after the body's death, that is, after 
the chronic dissolution which the body undergoes 
during life, the mind continues to exist as before. 
Here then we have that proof so much deside- 
rated — the existence of the soul after the dissolU' 
tion of the bodily frame with which it was corir 
nected. The two cases cannot, in any sound- 
ness of reasoning, be distinguished; and this 
argument therefore, one of pure induction, de- 
rived partly from physical science through the 
evidence of our senses, partly from psychological 
science by the testimony of our consciousness, 
appears to prove the possible Immortality of the 
Soul almost as rigorously as if * one were to rise 
from the dead.' " 

Now if this argument proves the immortality 
of the soul, it proves also the immortality of every 
thing belonging to the body, that is not material ; 
the immortality for instance, of the seventh sense^* 
(if Lord Brougham and Dr. Thomas Brown are 
both correct) of heat and cold. For since their 
sensations continue precisely the same; or at 
least alter far less than the mind alters, in the 
progress from youth to maturity and from matu- 



* Dr. Brown says that we measure the degree of muscular 
effort exerted on any occasion 710/ bi/ the sense of touchy hut by 
a sixth sense : and Lord Brougham is of opinion that heat and 
cold are rendered perceptible by a seventh. 
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rity to old age, unaffected by the " chronic dis- 
solution of the body during life ;" (or, if they are 
at all affected by it, becoming most keen and 
delicate, when that dissolution is most rapid) ; 
since they exist after the dissolution of the hodiltf 
form with which they were connected^ they stand 
in just the same predicament as the soul. Cicero, 
in his ignorance of optics, believed the eye to be 
an obstruction^ blocking up the opening between 
the internal soul and external objects : but since 
the true functions of the ball of sight have been 
understood^ no one has supposed, that we shall 
be able hereafter to see without eyes; unless, 
for reasons with which the present argument has 
nothing to do, the Deity should think fit to 
confer new powers upon man. 

There is not a shadow of reason for supposing 
that the sensations produced by heat and cold, 
or by contact, in the body of man, differ at all 
from the sensations produced by the same causes 
in the bodies of the inferior animals, even of those 
lowest in the scale of creation. The polypus 
contracts its slender tentacles when they are 
touched, and extends them to seize marine insects 
that come within its reach, — it has sensation and 
voluntary motion, consciousxess and will.* Our 



* 



It would be to no purpose to argue that consciousness and 
will are merely peculiar states, or attributes, of the unchangeable 
soul. If consciousness does not of necessity remain, nothing 
remains but a name : or at the utmost a mere mental conception, 
having no substantive reality. 

G 
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evidence for this is exactly the same as that on 
which we rely without the slightest doubt, in 
inferring that any human individuals, excepting 
ourselves, possess consciousness and will. And 
if the chronic dissolution of the human body 
furnishes an argument for the Immortality of the 
Soul, much more does the continuance of con- 
sciousness in the body of the pol^'pus, under a 
far more severe trial than a chronic dissolution 
can expose the human soul to, argue an immor- 
tality of the " life," or " soul," or " mind," or 
whatever it is called, of that wonderful animal. 
" The substance of these creatures is so instinct 
with life,* that nothing appears able to destroy 
it — a circumstance perhaps arising from the 
nervous molecules of which it seems almost to 
consist.f If divided transversely, each segment 
will become a distinct animal, send forth tentacles 
round its upper aperture, and close the lower : 
if it is divided longitudinally each half will form 
a separate tube in an hour, and begin to ply its 
tentacles in a day : even if divided into longitu- 
dinal strips, instead of the sides turning in, as in 
the former case, each strip becomes inflated, and 
a tube is formed within it : and what is still more 
wonderful and seems next to a miracle, these 
animals may be turned inside out, like the finger 

* Kirby*8 Bridge water Treatise. Vol. I. page 172. 

f In the opinion of this writer, then, life, including the 
powers of sensation and motion, is not a purely immaterial 
thing. 
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of a glove, without destropng either their vitality, 
or their power of producing germes, and of catch- 
ing and digesting their food." 

This extraordinary vitality is indeed marvel- 
lous in itself; but the argument wc have been 
considering would make it more wonderful still. 
One animal, as it appears, can be multiplied into 
three or even four animals, one life into three or 
four lives. The consciousness and will of the 
polypus do not perish, even by a violent sever- 
ance ; but they are on the contrary multiplied. 
The consciousness and will of the human indivi- 
dual are during life always united to n body, but 
not always to the same body ; or more properly, 
to the same identical component particles : and 
it is thence inferred that they are quite indepen- 
dent of body, and would exist just as well if in 
no way connected with, or belonging to, any 
body at all. The consciousness and will of the 
polypus survive a more complete destruction. 
For let the upper half of the animal be cut off 
and crushed to pieces: then the consciousness 
resides just as perfectly as before in the lower 
half ; and after a short time a new upper half is 
formed. Let then the lower half be cut off and 
destroyed : the consciousness and will are then 
completely removed to a new set of particles, in 
a much shorter time than in the case of man, 
and by a much more violent and unnatural pro- 
cess. We therefore are to conclude that the 
consciousness and will of the poly})Us are quite 
independent of body, — and therefore immortal ! 
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and that, by a process of division with a knife, 
three or four immortals may be made out of one 1 

The remarkable qualities of the polypus no 
less clearly refute the doctrine, that conscious- 
ness, being one and indivisible^ is therefore not 
affected by the dissolution of the body. For the 
consciousness that resided in the body of one 
polj-pus, if it cannot be divided, must, of mathe- 
matical necessity, be multiplied, when we find it 
residing in the bodies of three separate polypi ; 
and has therefore at least as good a title to be 
considered independent and self-existing (capable 
as it is, on this hypothesis, of increase but not 
of decrease), as human consciousness can be. 
The conclusion from the principles of Lord 
Brougham is evident enough, — not only that the 
polj-pus has an immortal part ; but that three 
immortals can, by a mechanical process, be made 
out of one ! But since this is extravagant, does it 
not follow, that the possession of powers of sen- 
sation and voluntary motion, of consciousness 
and will, and of something altogether immate- 
rial,* of something that survives, sometimes a 



* Not that consciousness and will themselves are altogether 
immaterial, — ^thcy result from the union of mind and matter, at 
least in man and animals — but that they imply the existence of 
some power, or energy or faculty, which is not materioL Yet 
this power is not necessarily permanent. The force qfgravita^ 
tion is not material. It seems to result directly from the will 
of the Supreme, or of some Being to whom He has delegated 
the task. Matter, as far as we know, could exist if crravitation 
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violent severance of the parts of the body, some- 
times a more gradual but more complete dissolu- 
tion of particles, does not prove the existence of 
any thing entirely or at all independent of mat- 
ter, and which survives bodily decay ? * 

Except for the purpose of giving an illustration, 
which should be unencumbered with the myste- 
ries and difficulties, that at almost every point 
surround the nature of humanity, there was no 
need to refer to any inferior animal, in order to 
show that consciousness can be increased, (it 



were not. But where were gravitation, if matter were annihi- 
lated ? and the destruction of body may be to mind, what that 
of matter is to gravitation. 

♦ There is only one hypothesis, and that of a very obscure 
and a metaphysical character, on which the analogy between 
man and the inferior animals, in respect of the common nature 
of their consciousness, can be got over. It has been supposed 
that man is the only creature capable of such a consciousness as 
to be able to speak or to think what is expressed by the word 
•• I." That he has some (not clearly comprehensible !) notion 
of bis separate existence and individuality : — perhaps what has 
been called in the text a " consciousness of consciousness." This 
may possibly be true : but if this is all that survives the disso- 
lution of the body, of what value is it ? There is a certain story 
of a little dog, who having been ill used by another, went away 
and fetched a powerful friend of his own species, who duly 
punished the aggressor. Had not this animal evidently a notion 
that he had received a personal injury 9 a clear idea of his own 
individuality. Excepting the faculty of veneration, and the 
power of voluntary attention to past ideas, (for most animals 
certainly revive past ideas involuntarily, in dreams) there is 
scarcely any, if any, faculty of the human mind, in which the 
elephant and the dog do not participate. 
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matters nothing whether we call it) by division 
or by multiplication. Every man bom alive into 
the world, brings with him into it a share of the 
consciousness and will that belonged to others ; 
which constitute in him a life as separate and 
complete as that of each of these polypi made out 
of one. As truly and as literally as the blood 
of his parents flows in his veins, does he partake 
of the same consciousness and will, the same 
r ;, . , ,( ^^ovnfjLx (Totpitgg, with them. There is absolutely 

. f ' k(''- nothing about him independent and self-existing, 

which he does not owe to his birth, and to his 
body, and to the hlood " which is the life thereof." 
Generation produces all the life he has ; and that 
life therefore, by all analogies, is a mortal life ; and 
he must be " hor?i again'' before he " has ever- 
lasting life." Such is the doctrine of nature and 
of reason, no less than of Scripture.* Bom into 
the world a mere animal, and far inferior to many 
other animals, at their birth ; man, as he ad- 
vances towards maturity, unfolds powers noble 
indeed, and immeasurably above those of the 
brutes, but which, by their resemblance to those 
of the beings whence he has sprung, clearly mark 
his parentage, and show that his highest nature 
is owing to no originally .separate breath of life 
breathed into his nostrils, but that all comes, by 
corporeal descent, by material processes, from 
the first parents of mankind ; and that he owes 



See Appendix. 
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to these processes every part of his separate hcing, 
separate consciousness, and separate will, just 
as the three polypi, made out of one, owe their 
separate existence to the strokes of a knife. 

Nothing contributes more to false notions on 
this subject, than the opinions so commonly en- 
tertained of the intrinsic dignity of all that is not 
material. It is indeed " derogatory to the dig- 
nity of man, to acknowledge a brotherhood of 
mind, such as shall include the polypus, the sea- 
jelly, and the animalcule of a stagnant pool. But 
science knows of no aversions, and must hold on 
its way, through e\41 report and good report. 
Truth, in the end, will not fail to justify itself, in 
all its consequences and relations." ^ 

The w^ord " mind" is too often employed as if 
it were synonymous with " the mind," or " the 
human mind ;" and all the noblest and loftiest 
attributes of the human mind, attributes which 
seem to some almost to demand an immortality 
by right of their nature, have been transferred 
to mind in the abstract, and have conferred upon 
it a false dignity. But, if all that is not matter^ 
nor any form, modification, or quality of matter, 
is therefore mind, it must comprehend all that 
is meant by the words " living principle," " or 
life," no less than the energies of a Newton or a 



• Physical Theory, p. 317. 
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Socrates. The power that causes a blade of 
grass to grow is not materiuL If by matter is 
intended that which is inert, and insensate, and 
all that is not matter is mind, then a polypus, or 
a sea-weed, are as truly composed of mind and 
matter as are human beings. An oyster has 
sensation and voluntary motion ; it shares with 
mankind in the enjoyment of consciousness and 
will. Yet no one imagines that an oyster has 
any immortal part. What becomes of its voli- 
tions, its pleasures and pains, and its capacities 
for wilUng, or feeling, when it dies ? They are 
destroyed. What becomes of the " living prin- 
ciple" when an egg is boiled ? It is destroyed. 
We can hardly form any other supposition. Mr. 
Bakewell, indeed, in his " Evidence of a Future 
Life," maintains the indestructibility of the vital 
principle, whether in an egg, or any other living 
substance — plant, or brute, or man, on the ground 
of an analogy which is worth considering in this 
place, although it is not only very questionable 
at the best, but even if admitted, is totally inade- 
quate to support his conclusion, — that men have 
immortal souls. — Not only gross matter, he argues, 
is indestructible, — varying indeed in form and 
bulk, and exchanging one combination for ano- 
ther, yet never varying in total amoimt, but so also 
are the more subtile immaterial agents or prin- 
ciples of heat, light, electricity and the like. And 
on the ground of a supposed analogy he infers 
that the same is true of the vital principle in 
vegetables, and in the lower animals ; and even 
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with the still more inscrutable and mysterious 
essence of the human soul. Hence he concludes 
that man is an immortal being. 

Of the indestructibility of matter we have the 
most convincing proofs. And we have very 
strong reason to beUeve that, in addition to those 
properties of extension and impenetrability with- 
out which a particle cannot be conceived, matter 
has certain properties which, with the exception 
of gravitation, vary in the different kinds of 
matter, yet in each kind continue always un- 
changed, and invariably exhibit and exert them- 
selves in the same manner under similar circum- 
stances. Of this nature arc the properties of the 
attraction of cohesion between bodies of different 
kinds, capillary attraction (if this be distinct), 
and chemical affinity. 

Now whether heat, light, and electricity be 
indestructible, as we suppose matter and its pro- 
perties to be, can only be inferred, either from 
some community of nature between them and 
what we have already decided to be material 
things, or secondly, from experiments by which 
we can measure the amount of the heat, electri- 
city, &c. at certain times and places — No experi- 
ments hitherto made would lead to the conclusion, 
that heat, and light, and electricity are material ; 
natural philosophers do indeed loosely term them 
" fluids," but they do not suppose that they 
occupy space. And we know almost with cer- 
tainty that they are destitute of weight. Neither 
are they properties of matter ; for these belong 
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to the several particles or points of which matter 
consists, and are ?iot transferable. It would 
therefore be most unphilosophical to assume that 
heat, and light, and electricit}^ are indestructible, 
simply because matter is so. 

We have, however, much ground for supposing 
that heat and electricity at least never vary in 
amount. We can measure them by their effects : 
and so discover that what is gained in one quarter 
is lost in another. This is well shown in Mr. 
Bakeweirs work. And though heat and elec- 
tricity, to take the most favourable instances, 
may be for a time latent and imperceptible (un- 
like matter, the presence and amount of which 
within a given space, may always be ascertained 
by weighing it), yet they may be made to reap- 
pear again, and by their exhibiting effects equai 
in extent to those which they exhibited before ) 
their disappearance, we infer that nothing has / 
b^en lost. \ ^:^^^/ 'J/^ 

We have next to consider whether any analogy 
would lead us to conclude that the vital principle, 
in vegetables for instance, is, like matter, and 
the immaterial agents heat and electricity, indjs- 
tructible ; and always the same in total amount, 
though sometimes latent, and at other times 
active. Now, though it may perhaps seem para- 
doxical, we shall have a stronger argument from 
analogy here, than that which Mr. Bakewell has 
stated, if we can justly deny the force of his 
inference from analogy in the former case, — 
between matter and the immaterial agents heat, 
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electricity, &c. For if both matter, and heat, 
&c* be indestructible and invariable in total 
amount, though thejj have 7iot any common pro- 
perty besides, whence the indestructibility of the 
latter could be inferred from that of the former, 
we have the stronger reason to infer that inde- 
structibility is an universal property. If two 
kinds of things, so unlike each other, agree in 
this indestructibility, we might the more reason- 
ably conjecture that a third thing, the principle 
of vegetable Ufe as we term it, is indestructible 
too, though it be, as it certainly is in many 
important respects, extremely unlike either of 
the others. 

Let us now bring this subtile principle of 
vegetable life to the test, not of experiment, which 
it baffles altogether, but of our experience of 
those changes which nature exhibits to us. We 
know of its existence, and we can measure its 
amount, solely hj/ its effects. Like heat or 
electricity it may be latent. The seed may 
continue unchanged for years, showing no incli- 
nation to germinate; but when placed in a 
favourable soil, with the degree of warmth and 
light, and moisture suited to its nature, it puts 
forth its root and its slender sprout ; and grows 
as '\agorously as if it had been but recently 
dropped from the parent plant. But if sensible 
heat or electricity become latent, and is again 
actively developed, w^e find its activity exactly as 
great as before; and for this very reason infer 
that the amount has been always the same. But 
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the plant growing from a single seed flowers, 
ripens its seeds, and dies. The seeds are col- 
lected, and for a long time kept dry. In each 
seed there is a latent vitality, exactly equal to 
that in the original single sqed.^They are sown, 
— and twenty plants arise to supply the room of 
one. Measured then by its effects, when in an 
active state, and in no other way can we measure 
it, the vital principle in plants appears to be 
variable in amount. The vitality of a single 
seed is adequate to produce effects absolutely 
infinite, if infinite time and space could be given 
for the developement of its energy. One grain 
of com is capable of producing in a few years, 
a hundred millions of similar grains, each of 
which has an equally wonderful power of mul- 
tiplying itself. As far as our observation can 
guide us, LIFE PRODUCES LIFE. Matter does not 
produce matter, nor heat produce heat. 

There are, however, some cases of action 
between the particles of inanimate matter, in 
which a resemblance may be fancied to the phe- 
nomena of Ufe. Fermentation in one part of a 
mass will produce fermentation throughout. The 
ignition of a single chip of wood in a pile, or 
grain of gunpowder in a magazine, will cause 
the whole to burn or explode. And were there 
enough matter, this process would go on without 
cessation and without limit. But in all these 
cases, as every chemist knows, properties which 
were always inherent in every separate particle 
or point of matter are merely developed in a 
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new mode. Tendencies which had always ex- 
isted manifest themselves as soon as the impedi- 
ments are removed. It is as when the pulling 
down of a house causes the fall of others in the 
same row. They fall by their own weight, — by 
the attraction of the earth, — obeying the impulse 
of a force which had always existed, but which, 
by lending each other mutual support, they had 
before withstood. But the phenomena of vege- 
table life and growth and prqpagation cannot be 
thus explained. There is absolutely no corres- 
pondency between these phenomena, and those 
of fermentation and combustion — unless we adopt 
the preposterous supposition, that every particle 
of matter in the universe, which is capable of 
forming part of a living body, contains in itself 
that infinite variety of tendencies, which can 
make it adapt itself to every exigency of the 
living frame. We must suppose every particle — 
of carbon for instance — to be so instinct with life, 
that it shall need only to be awakened^ as it w.ere, 
by the contact of other living particles, to exhibit 
on the instant not only Ufe, but the exact species 
of life, which belongs to the plant of which it 
forms a portion. The particles will thus be as 
it were, an army which manceuvres without any 
general at the head; each individual soldier 
having intelligence enough to act his part with 
reference to all the rest ! But this is altogether 
incredible. The mysterious principle of life 
dwells, as far as we can see, not in the particles 
individually; but in the structure as a whole. 
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It is distributed to a certain extent ; so as to 
endure, in some instances, a division of the plant 
into two or more, — as when we cut off and plant 
a geranium shoot, — ^but yet has a certain unity 
in itself. It belongs to the body as a whole — ^not 
to the parts : and therefore w^e are bound to con- 
clude that it ceases to be, when the body ceases 
to be ; — unless we can discover some sign of its 
transference to other portions of matter. But no 
such sign appears. Vitality is not transferable. 
A body may be chilled, and nearly all its heat 
by the same process may be transferred to ano- 
ther ; but a body cannot be killed, and another 
thereby animated. But even if vitality were 
indestructible, it would by no means follow that 
the soul of each man is immortal. The analogy, 
if worth anything, would merely go to prove that 
on a man's death his soul returns again to that 
general stock of latent soul of which other souls 
are to be made. 

If the human soul be immortal, in the proper 
sense of the words, — that, is, if it exist as a dis- 
tinct independent energy, after a separation from 
the body, — then analogy would lead us to sup- 
pose that the portion of heat, for instance, which 
filled one body, did, after quitting that body, 
remain in a separate state, preserving its inditri" 
duality for ever : that when an oak tree died, the 
life that animated it continued undestroyed, — 
the immortal ghost of an oak tree ! But all this 
is absurd. The life of the tree, — and in like 
manner the life of every animal — every plant, 
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seed, egg, as we have said, is destroyed. We 
can form no other supposition. In the ease of 
a planty perhaps, a different answer might he 
given. A plant, it might be said, has no soul of 
its own ; the wonderftd processes of its growth, 
the gradual formation and developement of leaf, 
and flower, and seed, argue miiid indeed ; but 
the work is either that of the Supreme Ruler of 
the universe, or of some created intelHgence to 
whom the task has been delegated.* But the 
sensation of an animal, of an oyster, cannot be 
supposed to belong to any other being, and must 
perish with the oyster. There is no shadow of 
reason for supposing that a ^' substance capable 
of sensation" remains at the death of the oyster. 
The oyster itself was that substance. 

If we are to consider the human mind as a 
" simple elementary substance," notwithstanding 
the endless variety of thought, the great diversity 
of faculties which it displays, the mind of an 
oyster, which has little beyond the faculty of 
sensation, may certainly be regarded as simple 
and elementary ; and, from its more evident 
simplicity, as less likely to undergo dissolution 
than the mind of man. But if the sensations of 
an oyster perish, " mind" in this its enlarged and 
general sense, is not indestructible, though it be 
a " single and indivisible" thing. If we suppose 



* In this latter conjecture Dr. Reid, among others, has in- 
dulged ; and adorned it with a fancy so rich, that one is reluc- 
tant to resign it for what is probahly the sounder opinion. 
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that when an oyster perishes, a substance capa- 
ble of sensation remains, and is re-absorbed as 
it were into the Supreme Mind, or attached to 
some other being, (if the things are at all con- 
ceivable, seeing that we are all convinced that 
our minds belong of necessity to ourselves alone) 
such a transference or absorption would be, as 
far as the original owner is concerned, a virtual 
annihilation. — We do not find, then, in every 
organized body possessing life, an immortal 
essence. — If man lays claim to an immortality 
denied to the brutes, he must place it on some 
other ground, than on the nature of mind in 
general, as comprehending whatever is not matter, 
and as a simple immaterial substance, and there- 
fore incapable of dissolution. 

But the whole question respecting the liability 
of the sentient or thinking principle to destruc- 
tion or suspension of activity, admits of a prac- 
tical answer, far more satisfactory than could be 
gathered from any inquiry into the simplicity of 
its nature. In facU every man has experienced 
many thousand times in the course of his life, — 
generally speaking once in every twenty-four hours 
— a loss — and whether it be called a suspension or 
a destruction is perfectly indifferent — a loss of 
consciousness. For it is not easy to say, what con- 
stitutes the difference between a suspension and a 
destruction. If, as Dr. Paley observes in the 
XXI vth chapter of his Natural Theology, the idea 
of " spirituality comprises perception^ thought^ 
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and wiUj^^ all of which are incompatible with 
inactivity, the terms would seem to be not only 
practically indifferent, but virtually equivalent. 
And if the torpor of sleep, which is merely a 
partial suspension of vital energy, attended by 
no dissolution, but on the contrary strengthening 
the body and preparing it for fresh activity, 
can thus paralyze all the mental functions, it is 
not too much to suppose that the torpor of death, 
which instantly and utterly destroys the vital 
energy, has an influence on the functions of the 
mind no less complete in extent, and the dura- 
tion of which— who shall determine, unaided by 
the express word of Him who made both body and 
soul ; or by the suggestions of that moral power, 
the feebler and fainter, but more general revela- 
tion which he has written within us ? 



CHAPTER VH. 



THE ARGUMENT FROM MAN's PHYSICAL 

SUPERIORITY. 



IT comes within the scope of this first part of 
the work, though verging upon the second, to 
consider the question, whether the consummate 
wisdom and ingenuity shown in the physical 
constitution of man, — the fearful and wonderful 
manner in which he is made, — aflFords any pro- 
mise, that those faculties will be perpetuated, for 

H 
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the sake of which contrivances so exquisite have 
heen resorted to, and, if the expression i& allowable, 
^\ . ^ ^ivso great solicitude manifested, by their Creator^ 
"^ \ ' NcV in the first place, admitting, as it is here 

taken for granted that all will admit, the Omni- 
pot^iise of God, it is evident that these contri- 
vances and provisions are not essentially neces- 
sary to our being ; and moreover they who suppose 
a future state probable for physical reasons, do not 
expect the perpetuity of all, or most, of them, 
since this would of course be impossible without 
the resurrection of the body into a world nearly 
similar to the present. We might have been 
made conscious of the forms and character of 
distant objects, without the refracting humours 
of the eye; we might have been capable of 
wielding and moulding external matter without 
the exquisite mechanism of the hand and arm ; 
we might have measured out our span of three- 
score and ten years, unsupported by food, and 
with no complicated apparatus for converting it 
to the uses of the body ; — but the Creator has 
thought fit to constitute us otherwise. Though 
the reasons for this kind of procedure, this work- 
ing hy meansj which is adopted, it may be ob- 
served, no less in the moral and spiritual worlds, 
than throughout the material universe, are in a 
great measure inscrutable to us, it is at least 
evident that the contrivances have been re- 
sorted to, — since not for the sake of the end 
simply which could have been attained without 
them — ^partly for their own sake. And who shall 
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say whether^he means are not, in the contem- 
plation of theXDeity, equally important with the 
ends? or whether the importance of the ends 
does not depend oiv'^eir heing hrought ahout by 
the means actuaU^ appointed ? 

" We are greatly ignorant," it has heen finely 
obsetred by Bishop Butler, " how fer things are 
considered by the Author of Nature under the 
single notion of means and ends ; so as that it 
may be said, this is merely an end, and that 
merely means, in his regard." At the instant of 
death the influence of all known means is utterly 
abolished ; and, if not our mental existence itself, 
yet all that was recognised as contributing to^ 
wards it, as modifying or influencing it in any 
way, is gone. Who can say that the end, — some 
form of human mental existence, when physically 
considered, is in the eyes of the Author of Nature 
so much more important than the means, as to 
snrvive their abolition ? or that the end is equally 
important, by what means soever brought about ? 

Even granting that hummi existence is in itself, 
and without reference to the means by which it 
is to be supported, a higher end than any other, 
undisclosed by revelation,* that we know of; yet 
the analogy of the physical universe shows, that 
high things and low are subject to the same law 
of corruption. The animal is more excellent than 



* I know not that revelation itself discloses to man any 
higher end in the Divine counsels, than human existence under 
certain conditions. But this is as much as we need know. 
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the vegetable world, yet is doomed even to a 
swifter decay. The surface of the earth bears 
traces and contains relics of sweeping convul- 
sions, which have divided eras, each distinguished 
by its own peculiar productions, and anterior to 
the existence of man : traces and relics which the 
natural philosopher, uncorrected by revelation, 
must contemplate not only as records of the past, 
but as prophecies of the future. The stars of 
heaven have themselves been changed ; and the 
fate of some, not the least brilliant among them, 
is a warning that the extinction even of our own 
sun is no impossible event. We are partial 
judges, and overrate our own importance. The 
exclamation of the Psaknist, " When I consider 
thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars which thou hast ordained ; what is 
man that thou art mindful of him, and the son of 
man that thou visitest him," is dictated by a 
juster estimate of the physical consequence of 
this creature.* " Thou has put all things [on the 
earth] under his feet," he continues: and the 

• The seemingly contrary injunction of our Saviour to his 
disciples, in Matt. vi. 25, to compare themselves with other and 
inferior objects of the Divine care, must not be opposed to this. 
For the disciples were taught, by Divine authority, to expect a 
high spiritual destiny. Revelation having previously made 
known to them how much better they were than many spar- 
rows, they were therefore to take no thought for the morrow, 
— because He who fed the fowls of the air and adorned the 
flowers of the field, would surely provide food and raiment, in 
no less ample supply, for*his own chosen friends. 
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source of the wonder is, the littleness of that being, 
on whom prerogatives so lofty are conferred. 

In the second place, however transcendent were 
the superiority of the human mind to all other 
terrestrial things, we should at most be justified 
only in expecting,' nbt the perpetuity of each in- 
dividual life, but the perpetuity of the species to 
which it belongs. It might indeed be considered 
incredible that man should be altogether destroyed, 
that he should entirely disappear from a world 
which has been prepared, with marvellous skill 
and care, chiefly, though not exclusively, for his 
use and gratification ; but with the perpetuity of 
the race, it would seem, creative Intelligence 
would be satisfied. The ancient Greeks enter- 
tained and propagated the fanciful notion, that 
the souls of the departed endured, rather than 
enjoyed, a sort of shadowy existence, a mere 
mockery of real life, in a world which, like the 
visions seen in dreams, presented the semblance, 
without the substance, of real things : and that 
they were perpetually afflicted with longings to 
return to that form of being from which they had 
been exiled. Unless creative Intelligence should 
think fit, for certain reasons which it is not within 
the province of natural philosophy to suggest, to 
depart entirely from the mode of procedure which, 
so far as we know, is universally adopted, and 
should create for the spirits of the dead a new 
world, and a new kind of corporeity ; (a suppo- 
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sition which it would he most extravagant thus 
arbitrarily to assume, with no moral or religious 
considerations in its support;) their condition, 
whether more or less desolate than that pictured 
by the fertile imaginations of Greece, would cer- 
tainly be inferior in dignity to that of a race en* 
jojring an existence no less excellent, through the 
instrumentality of means beautiful, and, as we 
have reason to believe, desirable to an Omnipo- 
tent Creator, who can work by what means soever 
he will.* 

Again, though man, even when considered 
merely in a physical point of view, is plainly at 
the head of creation, and though all things, even 
as the green herb, are given into his hand, yet 
contrivances' and adaptations nearly as exquisite, 
and preparations hardly less ample, have been 
made for the well-being of many other species of 
creatures ; as if they were objects of their Crea- 
tor's solicitude in nearly the same degree as man 
himself. Gifted as these creatures are with facul- 
ties, for all of which the present world affords a 
full and appropriate gratification, there is not a 
shadow of reason, — even putting out of sight the 
Scriptural declaration of their mortality, — for 
supposing that they will enjoy any other than a 
terrestrial existence. Neither then can the Divine 

♦ " I say unto you that God is able of these stones to raise 
up children unto Abraham." 
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provisions ybr the temporal welfare of man afford 
him ground for expecting immortality.* 

The relative importance of what we term means 
and ends hecomes more and more apparent, as 
we successively contemplate the lower and lower 
grades of creation. The faculties of animals, and 
their capacities of enjoyment, appear to decrease 
in a much more rapid ratio than the skill and 
care displayed in the provisions for their welfare. 
It is certain that if mere animal enjoyment, of 
various kinds and degrees, were the sole end of 
the animal creation, that end could he attained, 
without the diversity of structures, and of other 
contrivances which we find actually to prevail. 
To choose one instance out of millions — no rea- 
son whatever can be assigned, why among the 
birds that frequent marshes, one should differ 



* The present world affords k/uU gratification to the species, 
bat not to each individual of the species, of inferior animals.^ No 
one expects that the animals, who have been, in a certain sense, 
prematurely cut off, will find compensation in another world. 
But man is a creature capable of so much moral and intellectual 
improvement, that this world cannot provide a full and appro- 
priate gratification for the faculties of any one individual of the 
race. Yet the analogy between man and inferior animals will so 
far hold good, as that we ought not, from the insufficiency of 
this world, to expect another existence^or all, but only for the 
most improved, of the human species. For that analogy showa, 
as some ancient philosophers have observed, that it is enough 
if Mome of a species come to perfection. 

S^it sapientibus placet, non cum corpore extinguuntur magnas 
aium^i,^T!acit. Agric. 
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from all the others in placing its nest between 
the stalks of three reeds drawn together for that 
purpose ; or why of all those that inhabit the 
trees of Crreat Britain, a few only should suspend 
their nest, instead of placing them upon the 
branches : or again, why of all the fowls that fly 
beneath the firmament of heaven, each species 
should be distinguished by the manner of its 
flight, unless means themselves, even in things 
apparently the most insignificant, are also ends 
and objects of the Creator's regard. The struc- 
ture of plants, the care with which their growth 
and propagation are provided for, the variety and 
beauty of their forms, in all of which particulars 
they far excel the lower species of the animal 
creation,^ afford a conclusive proof, that the 
happiness of sensitive beings is not the sole end 
of contrivance and adaptation. For it cannot be 
supposed that the gratification of the human race 
was the sole purpose of all this beautiful variety 
of things. It is indeed calculated to excite plea- 
sure and wonder in the minds of all, gratitude 



* Many writers have, rather ficLBcifully, represented all organ- 
ized things as forming parts of one great chain, commencing 
with the lowest form of vegetable existence, and terminating in 
man; each intermediate species being linked with two others 
standing respectively higher and lower in the scaler. But in fact 
the species which are to be reckoned as links are by no means 
intermediate in rank, between the classes which they join. The 
class of animals stands above the class of vegetables, but the 
links are at the bottom of each class. TThe cedar of Liibanus 
must be ranked above a coralline, a polypus, or a sponge. 
Quadrupeds stand above birds ; but the ornithorhyncus is not 
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and veneration in those whose thoughts ascend 
to the First Cause ; but it would be inconsistent 
with these very feelings so to limit the Creator's 
bounty and contract the dimensions of the scheme 
of nature ; — as unreasonable as to suppose that 
the stars were set in heaven, only to give light 
to our globe, or display to us the extent of crea- 
tive power. 



/ 
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IT was a very prevalent opinion among the 
ancient poets and philosophers of Greece 
that when the primaeval chaos, and the conflict of 
the "discordant rudiments of ill-joined things," 
aa Ovid expresses it, were stopped by the Deity 
who fabricated the world, the four elements 
naturalli/ and of their own accord^ assumed 

superior to the rook. Many natural historians assert that both 
in the principal and in the subordinate divisions of organized 
beings the arrangement is not in a single but in a double line, 
each group being united with the rest of creation by two oppo- 
site links, which are themselves connected by a double chain of 
forms* 

" Hanc Deus, et melior litem Natura diremit" Ovid. 
Metam. ** Terrena et humida suopte nuta in terram et in mare 
ferantur;** writes Cicero. Tusc. Qusst. Lib. I. 

Accoi^ng to Ovid the waters were not above the earth, but 
*^occapied the furthest parts, and held in as with a band, the 
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their proper positions : the earth standing lowest, 
with the waters upon and around it, the air heing 
lighter, placing itself above them, while bodies of 
a fiery nature occupied the most elevated regions 
'of all — thence called the "empyrean." And 
according to the Platonic doctrine, which Cicero 
seems to have preferred, the same thing happens 
ajt the dissolution of the human body, as took 
place on a more extensive scale at the creation, 
or rather formation of the world. " For just as 
the element of air," says Cicero, " is urged by its 
weight to the middle regions of the world, and 
that of fire is carried directly upwards towards 
the heavens, either because it is their nature to 
seek the highest places, or because lighter things 
are naturally repelled by heavier, so it is evident 
that souls, whether they consist of air, — that is, 
of breath, — or whether they consist of fire, must 
on their departure from the body, be carried 
aloft." • And he afterwards says that the mind, 
or soul, " if it be," — an opinion to which he is far 
from objecting — " of the same materials of which 
all other things are made, and consists of ^ inflamed 
air,' must of necessity occupy the heavenly re- 
gions." It will penetrate through that sky in 
which are clouds and rain and wind, and which 



solid orb of th^ earth.'* TThe general notion which the andenti 
had of the earth*s figure was that of a flat circular surface 
("orbis") surrounded by water: beyond which were regions of 
darkness, " where the day and night come to an end," where 
the '' swaddling band of thick " darkness** began, and the shades 
of the departed dwelt. ** Acheron** signifies " a remote plaoe.** 
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is rendered gloomy and damp by exhalations 
from the earth, and having reached a region of 
thin air and solar raj/Sy congenial to its own 
nature, will cease to rise, and remain there." 

It is not, perhaps, the strangest part of this 
strange h}rpothesis, that it makes out the union 
of mind and matter, or rather (since it supposes 
mind to be material), of mind and body, to be a 
forced and unnatural commixture, like the com- 
mixture which had subsisted from all eternity 
(though how and wht/j few ancient philosophers 
cared to inquire) between the four elements. It 
was the separation of those elements that pro- 
duced order and harmony in the universe, on the 
earth as well as in the heavens ; and it might 
justly have been suspected that the separation of 
mind and body was not an event of the same 
character; since the immediate consequence of 
the separation of the latter, as far as it could be 
traced, was disorganization and corruption, a 
conflict of moist and dry, which had before sub- 
sisted peaceably together, a return to the chaotic 
state. 

However, philosophers, having come to the 
conclusion, that the heavens and not the earth, 
was the natural abode of the human mind, as a 
thing composed of air and fire, followed up the 
hypothesis by speculations on the vast advantages 
which mind would enjoy, when thus released 
from "the chains of earth's immurement," and 
in possession of "its sempiternal heritage." We 
shall there, according to Cicero, be "free from 
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all the cares and concerns of the world, and from 
all bodily passions, and devote ourselves entirely 
to the contemplation of things." The whole 
earth will then lay open to our view, and we 
shall be able to observe its position, and shape, 
and limits, and all its inhabited and desert tracts, 
gratifying to the utmost, and without labour or 
peril, that love of discovery which has urged 
men to adventure upon the treacherous ocean, 
and explore unknown and inhospitable shores, 
even as far as the straits, which to the Roman 
philosopher seemed to be on the confines of the 
globe, "where the hungry wave parts Europe 
from Libya." At present, " although the organs 
of sense, the openings from the body to the mindj 
are constructed with exquisite art, they are still 
blocked up in some degree by gross and earthly 
substances ; but then there will be nothing besides 
mind, no obstacle will prevent our perceiving 
the relations and nature of things." Yet this 
mind itself, according to the same philosopher, 
consists of a certain fiery air, and nothing more. 
It is still locals having only exchanged one place 
of abode for another, and is therefore still Umited 
in dimensions : and though he represents it as 
in want of nothings he declares in the same 
breath that it will be " fed and supported by the 
same things that support and feed' the stars." 
Will it be able to penetrate again the clouds 
through which it has ascended, and see what is 
passing within the habitations of men, or in the 
depths of the ocean ? 
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This fieaicifiil hypothesis, this strange jumble 
of the properties of mind and matter, would not 
have been here noticed, if there were not much 
reason to think that modem philosophers also, 
notwithstanding the wonderful progress which 
has been made in physical philosophy, have fre- 
quently fallen into a very similar error with that 
of Plato and Pythagoras and Cicero, and indeed 
of the greater number of the wise men of anti- 
q mty»| [jand that while tji^immateriality y<)|f the^\ 1 ^ ^ 
'^oul hal^been clearly. <iemoastrated, and' is iiow 
tted on all bands, tti^ nature i5f its con- 
nexion witK the bcTdy has been o ^looked, through 
a confusion \ptween the physical, nature and th^^ 
moral re]^fctlond^ of the human so^. As Cicero 
exalted a certain fiery air into a thinking sub- 
stance, possessing innate powers so extensive as 
actually to be impeded in the exercise of them 
by the organs of sense, so have later philosophers 
dignified the immaterial principle of life, pos- 
sessed by the lowest animals no less than man ; 
and given it an immortality which by right of 
its nature it has not. The mind of man can 
exercise powers and perform functions far above 
those of any other animal, but the permanency 
of the mind of man cannot be therefore greater 
than theirs. Physical durability depends not 

ON FUNCTIONS, BUT ON NATURE. A Watch doCS 

not of itself go for a longer time because it 
goes correctly ; nor run down the sooner because 
the hands are broken ofl^ or the figures upon the 
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dial erased. In the former case, the owner of 
the watch is more likely to wind it up^ when the 
spring is nearly micoiled, than in the latter case : 
but the machine itself has no power' of perpetual 
motion. ' \ 

It was a conjecture of Aristotle that the soul 
of man consisted of " a kind ofcontinuoiLs and 
perpetual motion T and constituted a sort of 
fifth power, altogether diflferent from the four 
elements of which all other things were made. 
And though to call the soul a motion must convey 
an imperfect idea of it, yet this opinion seems 
not very far from the truth. It is common to 
speak of the " powers of the mind," as if beyond 
them were some substance, or essence, capable of 
exerting those powers ; but in fact all we know 
or can well hope to know of mind, in this life, is 
merely the existence of the powers. So we speak 
of the " qualities of matter," a^ i/vre knew of 
something besides and beyond those qualities, and 
which would exist independently of them. But 
if extension and impenetrability be taken away, 
there is absolutely nothing belonging to matter 
left which can become an object of our concep- 
tions. Nor is there any shadow of reason for 
supposing that any such hidden substance exists ; 
any groundwork as it were, upon which the 
qualities of matter are supported. It is demon-* 
strable that matter mai/ consist (so far as any 
properties of matter with which we are acquainted 
by our present senses are concerned), of nothing 
but bundles of mathematical points of attraction 
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and repvlswn ; of nothing, in a word, but forces r 
which forces are upheld, as revelation assures us, 
by the word of the Divine Power. Mind also 
may be caUed ^^ that which thinks and feels and 
can originate motion," or " a substance capable 
of thought and feeling, and of the origuiatioh of 
motion,'' a substance possessing certain faculties, 
energies, and powers. Yet all that we know to 
exist is merely the energies, and powers. Nor 
does it seem at all incorrect to call the mind an 
ENERGY, or POWER ; Something corresponding to 
the motion of Aristotle : supported, as we know 
from revelation, by One, in whom we live and 
move and have our being. We have strong 
reason to believe that two powers of the mind, 
of sensation, and of originating motion, cease alto- 
gether on death. And it has been too hastily 
concluded that the power of thought and reflec- 
tion remains because these seem to be nobler {r 
functions than the others which ^perish, and to / 
be less dependent upon matter. 

In the preceding chapters it has been pointed 
out as highly probable, that during sleep, not 
only the powers of sensation, and voluntary mo- 
tion are suspended and cease, but that a complete 
suspension of all the mental powers ensues :. — that 
dreams take place only during the state of im- 
perfect sleep ; commonly in the act of waking : 
and that the velocity of thought is not greater 

\ &^ AppiipdEU 
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during that partial lethargy of the body, than 
when the body is fully awakened. That more 
violent affections, such as a swoon, or insensibility 
from a blow or any severe bodily injury, suspend 
the highest as well as the lowest powers of the 
mind, and that death, which differs from these 
cases only in being a more severe bodily injury, 
has probably the same effect: and it has been 
further argued, that the common consent of 
mankind, that the brutes are mortal, does strongly 
confirm this view. 

But since an exception may be taken in the 
case of man, and it may be thought that his re- 
flecting powers are exempt from the general sus- 
pension, it has been further argued, in the second 
chapter, that the very highest of all human powers 
depend upon the brain for their activity : that not 
only does general disorder and disease of the brain 
produce mental disease and disorder, and excite- 
ment of the brain mental excitement ; but that the 
activity of particular parts of the brain is necessary 
to the activity of particular faculties of the mind ; 
so that precisely upon the same grounds as we 
believe men and animals cannot feel after death — 
because their nerves have no action, — should 
we also believe that men cannot reflect after 
death ; — because their brain has no action. And 
it has been proved by one very remarkable in- 
stance (in page 44), that a man may " suffer a 
complete death as far as regards his mental 
powers," merely in consequence of a pressure 
on the brain. Afterwards, in the third chapter 
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has been considered the opinion, that the body 
is a mere clog upon the mind, a temporary prison 
in which it is immured. And this opinion has 
been met by a very similar line of argument to 
that previously adopted. The faculties of sen-' 
sation and voluntary motion, although it be ad- i / 
mitted that the co-operation of an immaterial 
part is necessary, require nerves. And we find 
that the mind never does act, in this life, except 
with the co-operation of the brain. And surely 
this brain is not useless : but is given us because 
our minds are so constituted as to be unable to 
act without a brain. They may be able to act 
hereafter, without a brain ; if the Creator and 
Preserver of men should think fit so to alter their 
present nature^ as to give them that capacity; 
but are at present incapable of independent 
activity. 

In the fifth chapter has been considered the 
opinion, that the mind, being a single and indi- 
visible thing, cannot undergo any destruction, or 
detriment, or alteration, in consequence of the 
dissolution of the body : and it was remarked in 
the first place, that the dissolution of the body 
being not the same thing with death, but the 
effect of deaths of the withdrawal of that in a 
great degree incomprehensible and mysterious 
principle of animal life, which suspended the 
ordinary chemical laws of matter, the dissolution 
of the body obviously could not be the cause of 
injury to the mind, whether mind were an indi- 
visible, or were a compounded, thing. In the 
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next place it was shown that the living and 
immaterial principle of a human being and of 
one of the lowest of animals was capable of the 
same division or multiplication (for it may be 
called either), of life and consciousness : and that 
we must either suppose that two strokes of a 
knife, cutting a polypus, can make three immortal 
creatures of one, or ^ve up the argument from 
the independence of mind on body drawn from 
the chronic dissolution of the latter ; and deny 
altogether the indivisibility of consciousness. 

In the sixth chapter was considered the opinion 
that man must be immortal, drawn from the 
wonderful skill and care shown in his structure. 
And it was argued, that for all that we know, 
these contrivances may be, in themselves, as im- 
portant as the end — human existence and welfare ; 
and that the importance of the end may depend 
on its being effected by means of such contri- 
vances. Next, that, if human existence were 
itself, and without reference to the means, the 
highest of all ends, the analogy of inferior nature 
shows that even the greatest things are perish- 
able : and further, that if man be destined, through 
the excellence of his nature, for perpetuity, the 
species^ not all the individuals of the species, will 
continue : while there are, moreover, considera- 
ble difficulties in the way of the supposition, that 
the species would attain a higher degree of per- 
fection in a disembodied stat6 than in the present 
world. And finally, that nearly equal solicitude 
has been manifested by the Creator in providing 
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for the welfare of the inferior creation ; and this, — 
notwithstanding that man is at the head of that 
creation, and is the sole creature capable of com- 
prehending and admiring the works of God, and 
of recognizing the Maker with gratitude and 
veneration, — not with a view, solely or chiefly, to 
the gratification of the human race. 

If all, or the greater part of the arguments 
which have been here employed, in proof of the 
dependence and connection of mind on organized 
matter, and on animal life, be correct, there 
arises, in the opinion of the writer, a very stf ong ' 
presumption that the death of the body will cause 
a cessation of all the activity of the mind, by way 
of natural consequence; to continue for ever 
UNLESS the Creator should interfere ; and restore, 
by a fresh exertion of His power, either the soul 
alone, or the soul and body together. 

The next Book will enter on the question of 
the probability of this restoration, as far as the 
future intentions of the Deity, with regard to 
man, can be collected from the present moral 
constitution and condition of the world and of its 
rational, or irrational inhabitants. 
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BOOK II. 

MORAL EVIDENCES OF A FUTURE LIFE. 

CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY.— -, 

^ ^ ' 'TnO search for proofs of man's immortality in 

^.A* ^^ ' V -■- the nature of his physical constitution is, 
^ ^ indeed, to seek for the living among the dead. 

The word of God declares that man has forfeited 
the high privilege of life, his original birthright,* 
whereby he partook of an existence little inferior 
to that of the angels of heaven ; and has become 
a creature naturally/ subject to corruption, con- 
demned by an inevitable law, and by a change 
now inscrutable to us (though once it must have 
been weU known, since it was experienced), 
sooner or later to return to the dust from whence 
he was taken : and no physical investigation of 
the structure of man, or of the nature of the 
Uving principle within him, can afford any soUd 
reasons for believing, that the sentence, which 
was to render man perishable, has not taken fiill 
effect, f Man is indeed mentally superior to 

♦ His original birth-right, not as a creature of dust, but as 
the possessor of Eden. 

f An endeavour is made, in the next Book, to show that the 
curse of death, denounced upon Adam, takes full efiect until 
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the brutes, and endowed with a bodily frame 
which is far more perfect than theirs, though 
less commensurate with the desires of its occupier; 
but in a large part of hi§ compound nature he is 
evidently akin to them; and possessed too of 
passions and instincts which are so intimately 
interwoven and blended with his highest faculties 
on the one hand, and those which are universally 
admitted to be merely animal on the other, that 
no line of separation can be drawn between these 
faculties, marking off any portion as not of the 
earth nor earthy, and entitling us to assert that 
some have a different essence from the rest, and 
will survive the general destruction, or at least 
complete suspension, which will certainly befall 
all animal powers. 

But we may avail ourselves of i ' further and 
better light, in the inquiry into ^^ese mysteries, 
than any which can be admitted* in merely phy- 
sical researches ; the light of the moral faculties ; 
which are far superior to the intellectual, and 
incomprehensible by them; less mechanical in 
their operations, less complex in their nature, 
and more spontaneous in their activity; and 
which, as they appear to be more immediately 
derived from a celestial source than any other 
faculties which the Father of lights has conferred 
on man, seem peculiarly calculated to assist in 

the general resurrection : — ^the redemption of man, and victory 
of Christ over death not being completed till then : nor having, 



y^^ before that day, any •!)»» counteracting,, except in conferring a 
/ spiritual life on men, during their sojouhi in this world. 
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the investigation of the more abstruse and mys- 
terious part of His designs : and may reveal to 
our hopes, though dimly and doubtfully at best, 
things beyond the reach of mere intellect ; but 
which revelation alone can fully disclose. When 
by the aid of these faculties, we discern, in part, 
the character and counsels of the Supreme Maker, 
and come to understand, in some degree, the 
true moral condition of man ; and his relations 
to God, not as a Maker only, but as a Moral 
Governor, who interferes with all events, in the 
history both of nations and of individuals ; and, 
notwithstanding the apparent abandonment of 
all the details of that history to the operation of 
blind natural causes, brings about in the end, 
through their instrumentality, great moral pur- 
poses of his own ; and when, rendered more con- 
fident by this addition to our knowledge, we 
attempt to decide ybr what ends this human race, 
seemingly so perishable, was called into existence, 
we are led to extend our views beyond this world, 
and the hope of immortality becomes no longer a 
baseless vision.* " Man we believe to be im- 
mortal," says the eloquent author of the " Phy- 
sical Theory of Another Life," " man we believe 
to be immortal, (revelation apart) not because his 
mind is separable from animal organization ; but 



* The line of argument here alluded to is followed out by 
Dr. Chalmers in his Bridgewater Treatise, in the Chapter — On 
the Capacities of the World for making a Virtuous Species 
Happy. 
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Mcause his intellectual and moral constitution is 
such as to demand a future developement of his 
nature. Why should that which is immaterial 
be inde*structible ? None can tell us ; and on the 
contrary we are free to suppose that there may 
be immaterial orders, enjoying their hour of 
existence, and then returning to nihility." 

In contemplating man as a moral being, we are 
raised, as it were, above the graves and chamel 
houses that furnished only proofs of his mortality ; 
we breathe a purer air, and command a wider 
prospect. Our concern is not now with the 
essential qualities of mind and matter, the con- 
nection of body and soul, the dependence of 
consciousness upon indivisibiUty, or with any of 
those properties of the human constitution which 
come within the province of physiology, and 
demand for their* successful investigation an 
exercise of intellect alone. We are to contem- 
plate man no longer as an animal being, but as 
possessed of faculties which, however perishable 
in their nature, are in their functions so noble, as 
to separate him from the inferior creation by an 
impassable line. We may thus ultimately obtain, 
though not without many occasions of misgiving, 
more ample and encouraging views of the Divine 
economy, and see reason to think that man was 
created for purposes which cannot all meet their 
accomplishment in this world, and will find it 
in another ; and to conjecture that after death 
the Creator may again put forth His power, in 
order to restore the spirit that had returned to 




y 
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him,* and rebuild the structure that could not 
preserve itself from decay. 

It has been beautifully argued by Dr. Paley, 
at the commencement of his admirable treatise 
on Natural Theology, that any one possessing a 
sufficient knowledge of mechanism, would be con- 
vinced on the examination of a watchj — even 
supposing that he accidentally met with that 
machine, for the first time, in crossing a barren 
and sohtary heath,— that it was the work of in- 
telligence and contrivance. At this conclusion 
he would certainly arrive, ^ven though he failed 
to discover the end for which the watch was 
.made, — the measurement of time. It would be 
evident to him moreover that the watch, however 
skilfully put together, and however regular in its 
rate of movements at the time of his ex^jpining it, 
could not move for ever : that from the very 
principle of its constaruction, it must go down at 
last. And if he could obtain no knowledge of 
the maker, and it exceeded the skill of the me- 



* It is straDge that any one should consider the predicted 
" return of the spirit (or life) to God who gave it," as an assur- 
ance and promise of immortality. As long as the breath of 
. life remains in them, (for " the spirit" means no more) His 
X^ / creatures live; when the Giver resumes it, they die. So in 

r ^ HI '' Joh,.chap.l».H^y4. " The spirit of God hath made me, and ^ 
/ the hreath of the Almighty hath given me life." And (chap, j 
' i XX vv.^ ^^Mv* ^^ ^^^ gather unto himself his spirit and hisy/ 
hreath, all fiel^h shall perish together, and man shall turn agaii/ 
imto dust." The hreath of life hreathed into the nostrils of 
Adam was anwial merely. For compare Genesis, chap. viL 
41^:13. '* All [animals] in whose nostrils was the breath of 
life, of all that was in the dry land, died." 
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chanicians of that generation to bring back the 
main spring to its original position, he would 
not expect that the watch, having once stopped, 
could ever go again. But if he saw the watch in 
the hands of the maker, and knew also that it 
was formed for the mensuration of time, for a 
purpose that would continue to be desirable after 
the period had elapsed for which the watch, if 
left to itself, could maintain its motion, he would 
reasonably expect this maker to interfere, and 
by a fresh exertion of his skiU and power restore 
the action of the machine. And thus, if man, 
though possessing in his physical constitution no 
principle of perpetual life, should nevertheless 
appear to be fitted for the fulfilment of moral 
purposes, which, from what we can learn, without 
revelation, concerning the character of the Su- 
preme Governor and the probable economy of 
the universe, will continue to be desirable after 
the allotted period of human life has expired, we 
may reasonably hope that our Maker will inter- 
fere, and grant a renewal of existence to his 
creatures?'^ The lamp of life is fed with fuel 



♦ The- Creator made man " not prone and brute as other 
creatures," but ** upright with front serene ;" — with eyes which 
he can raise to heaven in adoration, and hands which he can 
clasp in prayer. 

Os homini siiblime dedit, coelumque tueri 
Jussit, et erecto!§-.ad sidera tollere vultus : 
and hence, from this structuihSt framed as it were in reference 
to a higher world, may arise a moral presumption that death 
will not annihilate him, though the eye and hand of man, phi/' 
sicaUy consi^red, have no better title td immortality, than those 
of the m9ifKey. 
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limited in quantity, and the flame camiot long 
maintain itself. Man may extinguish the flame, 
but to relume the lamp, or augment the supply of 
vital oil, exceeds his power. Whether its extinc- 
tion shall be for a moment only, or for all eternity, 
depends on the will of Him who formed the 
vessel according to his own pleasure, and lighted 
it for his own purposes. 

It is much to be apprehended that moralists, 
who have sought ta prove the immortality of the 
soul, from the character of the Deity, and from 
the moral constitution and condition of man, and 
from his relation to his Maker^ have often argued 
with much precipitancy and over-confidence. 
By the sure word of Revelation they have been 
instructed in, and made certain of those first 
truths or principles, from which the probability 
of man's immortality may be deduced. But it is 
obviously to no purpose to argue, with whatever 
logical precision, in favour of the reality of that 
future life which Revelation has disclosed, on 
principles which derive their only or their chief 
stabiUty from that very Revelation. We must 
not in the first instance borrow our notions of 
the Divine power, and justice, and goodness, and 
of man's responsibility and imperfections, and 
capacity of improvement, from the Bible, and 
then, having proved the probability of a future 
state of human existence upon the principles we 
have adopted, imagi&e that human reason has 
succeeded in establishing a fact, which the Bible 
expressly declares. It would be much better to 
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adopt the conclusion at once, than to assume only 
the premises on which we found it. 

The system of Natural Religion, as it is called 
in contradistinction to the Revealed, must be 
supported entirely by moral reasonings, and de- 
rive no aid whatever from the authority of Scrip- 
ture, when employed to establish that authority. 
For Natural Religion may be employed either to 
recommend and introduce the doctrinfes of Reve- 
lation, or to illustrate them when admitted. When 
it is employed for the- latter purpose we may, 
undoubtedly, avail ourselves, to a certain extent, 
of a corrected Natural Religion ; but not so, 
when for the former purpose. ' That Natural 
Religion is capable of supporting itself, without 
any further assistance than that of the simplest 
and most obvious trains of moral reasoning, is 
sufficiently shown by the extensive prevalence of 
certain general notions of religion, among the 
heathen nations, and anterior to the Gospel 
Revelation.* By the moral philosophers of mo- 



* TMs may be, in some instances, the corruption of Reve- 
lation, truth gradually obscured. St. Paul's account of the 
heathen world is, that they ** changed the glory of God into an 
image, &c." — that they " changed the truth of God into a lie." 
Granting man to have the capacity for inventing a faith de novoy 
to satisfy the natural cravings of religious feeling, it may be 
questioned whether there has been often such a state of things 
as to give occasion for the exercise of this inventive power. 
It would imply a blank and chasm in man's religious history 
incompatible with those very impulses of his nature which would 
lead him to fabricate a religion out of the materials which nature 
furnishes. The Israelites in the Wilderness were punished not 
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dem times many of theee notions have been 
corrected, and brought into a nearer accordance 
with the facts disclosed by Revelation ; and the 
system of Natural Religion has been enlarged, 
and its doctrines propounded with confidence, 
as valuable auxiUaries to the cause of Divine 
truth. And in this task moralists have professed 
to avail themselves only of the light thrown upon 
the subject by the progress of philosophical dis- 
coveries, and of improvements in the mode of 
investigation. Scripture itself, in condemning the 
Heathen nations for their want of Natural Reli- 
gion, justifies the Christian philosopher in en- 
deavouring to carry out this system further than 
it was ever carried by the philosophers of anti- 
quity. " For the invisible things of Him from the 
creation of the world," writes St Paul, (Romans 
i. 20.) ** are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, — even his eternal power and 
Godhead ; so that they, the Gentiles, are without 
excuse ; because that when they knew God, they 
glorified him not as God, neither were thankful ; 
but became vain in their imaginations, and their 
foolish heart was darkened." Yet, though the 
Gentiles did not avail themselves as they ought 
to have done of their knowledge of " the things 



for abandoning the worship of Jehovah, but for begimiing thb 
process of corruption by adding the superstilxofif of the golden calf. 
Left to themselves, they would have beMne in time idolaters ; 
but their notion of religion itself — ^the ^merstructure of their 
errors would have been revealed truth.v 
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that are made," and that knowledge has heen 
since enlarged, m various ways, by the contribu- 
tions of natural philosophers, it is impossible not 
to regard with some suspicion the arguments of 
men who, familiarised with all the leading truths 
of Christianity, attempt to demonstrate some of 
those truths widiout any dependance on its au- 
thority. 

We should remember also, that, from the nkr 
tare of the case, the progress of Natural ReUgion 
is not commensurate with that of Natural Philo- 
sophy ; and that our enlarged and more accurate 
data give us but a small advantage over the Gen- 
tiles of the ancient world. He who can see no 
proof of benevolent adaptation in the varied cloth- 
ing of animals, — ^in the absence of teeth at the 
time of birth,— in the rapid propagation of those 
plants and animals which are fit for food, as com- 
pared with those which destroy life, — will not be 
converted to theism by any demonstration of 
mathematical accuracy in the works of bees, or 
in the marvellous balance of powers which secures 
the stability of the planetary system. A-Cr^ 

K the immortality of man, or his existence in 
a state of consciousness for an indefinite period, 
after the dissolution of the body, does at all merit 
to be classed among the doctrines of natural 
religion, it is certainly one which depends upon 
the previous establishment of nearly all the others. 
Dr. Butler, in his ^Analogy, terms the immor- 
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tality of man b, fundamental truth of Christianity. 
In re&fard to its importance it certainly is so : but 
in its doctrinal, oVite historical relation with 
other truths, it should rather be considered as 
final, and crowning, than fundamental. And it 
is important to bear in mind, that a very slight 
degree of uncertainty, attaching to each of the 
propositions which constitute the links of a chain 
of argument, will often not only weaken the con- 
clusion to be established but even render it ac- 
tually improbable.^ To apply this observation, 
summarily, to the question before us ; — 

That God is a being of infinite power, — so 
that He cannot be thwarted or controlled in the 
performance of His will by any other being ; and 
of infinite goodness, — so that no absolute moral 
wrong can occur within His government ; and of 
perfect justice, — so that He will in no case clear 
the guilty ; and of perfect benevolence, — so that 
He will not sufier any unnecessary pain to exist ; 
and that man is responsible to God for his actions 
and his thoughts, and is a depraved and £allen 
creature, whose energies are perverted from their 
proper and original direction, and is nevertheless 
a being, whose moral and intellectual nature 
might, under favourable circumstances, develope 



* Let us suppose that the probability that the plague visits a 
certain city is as two to one : and the probability that it attacks 
any given individual there, as two to one : and the probability 
that the attack proves fatal, as two to one. ^Then, while the 
plague is yet at a distance, the probability is more than two to 
one against the death of any particular citizen by that disease. 
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such excellence as would in this present world 
find an inadequate field for the exercise of its 
energies: — these are propositions, which, with 
several others of a similar character, require to 
be established by a consideration of the " things 
that are made," before the doctrine of man's im- 
mortality, or future existence beyond the grave, 
can be rendered morally probable. These things 
once ascertained, we may encourage the hope 
that in another world justice will overtake the 
guilty who on this earth have been triumphant, 
and, in conjunction with benevolence, will re- 
ward the virtuous, and give a fiill compensation 
to all who have suffered undeservedly ; and 
further, that man, whose better nature is in this 
world often overpowered, always depressed and 
degraded by the temptations and corruptions 
that beset him, will be placed in a situation 
adapted to call forth and perfect those energies 
in which a Being of perfect goodness can take 
delight. But the varied forms of evil, subsisting 
in the world which God has made, reiideir many 
of these truths at least doubtful on a first view ; 
and yet, unless they are all ultimately established, 
or given a very high degree of probability, the 
doctrine that, depends on them will become itself 
improbable. 

The moral philosopher, having once distinctly 
discerned in the creation, — as well he may, — 
traces, and abundant traces, of great power, and 
wisdom, and justice, and benevolence ; and within 
his own heart, ^— the heart at least of " the natural 
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man," much prevailing evil, and the seeds of 
much excellence, (if indeed they should not 
rather be esteemed the remnants of a former and 
forfeited perfection,) scruples not to carry out 
his conclusions to their furthest extent, and to 
argue upon them as ascertained; disregarding, 
in that confidence in their truth which he has 
derived from other sources, those evident marks 
of evil and imperfection which abound in the 
world, and which tend to render them doubtful, 
and the immortality to be deduced from them 
improbable. We are all too ready to consider 
thdt as proved, which we well know to be true ; 
and to disregard the weakness of the premises 
when the establishment of the conclusion is neces- 
sary to our happiness. Whoever teaches man 
that he is an immortal being, suppUes a want 
and gratifies a yearning desire which must ever 
be most keenly felt by the noblest and strongest 
minds ; and which being gratified, even heathens 
will disregard earthly joys, or " the sufferings of 
this present time," as "not worthy to be put in 
comparison." But although there can be little 
doubt that some reasons for expecting another 
existence will be the fruit and reward of an ex- 
tended and impartial inquiry into the moral and 
intellectual constitution of man and the condition 
of the world around him, it is no less certain that 
on a more limited inquiry many phenomena ap- 
pear to be greatly at variance with Divine good- 
ness or power ; and are calculated to call forth 
the most gloomy apprehensions, lest the evils 
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WHICH PREVAIL SHOULD HAVE THEIR ORIGIN IN 
THE MIND OF THE SuPREME RuLER HIMSELF; 

and the woes that encompass mortality should be 
altogether without a remedy. 

Nature has her dark as well as her bright side ; 
and it is the prerogative of the Christian, not of 
the mere moral philosopher, to discern truth most 
distinctly, while contemplating the latter only. 
Many of those joyous and ennobling emotions 
which a contemplation of the beauties of nature 
and the bounties of providence excites in the 
mind of a Christian, are such as the most ele- 
Tated mind, uninstructed by revelation, and un- 
furnished with any key to the partial solution of 
the mystery of evil, could not reasonably enter- 
tain: unless indeed upon the principle (which 
the followers of Epicurus only would be ready to 
adopt and justify) that it is man's best and 
soundest philosophy t9 turn from the contempla- 
tion of all evils which he is unaible to remove, 
and all difficulties which he cannot solve. 

In the endeavour to determine how far the 
hopes or confident expectation of immortality 
should reasonably be diminished by a considera- 
tion of the more obscure and gloomy parts of the 
moral scene, a valuable test by which to try the 
arguments of Christian philosophers, is afibrded 
by the recorded opinions of heathens, — and not 
of the reflecting few only, but of the reckless 
multitude also, — on the subject of Natural Reli- 
gion. For there was nothing to create any pre- 
judice (if we may so speak), in the minds of the 

K 
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heathen, m favour of Natural Religion, except 
the uncertain hints which they derived from oral 
and unauthoritative tradition: and their voice 
may therefore justly he esteemed the true voice 
of fallen and unaided man. The Christian phi- 
losopher approaches the subject with his eyes 
purged and cleared by the euphrasy and rue of 
the Gospel. 

The opinions entertained by the mass of the 
common people of pagan antiquity, whether 
among the more civilized or the semi-barbarous 
nations, are fully as important as those of the 
philosophers : for as we ought to call in question 
the correctness of our conclusions, with a critical 
jealousy, in every particular instance in which 
they go beyond those of heathen philosophers, 
so should we question the tenets of the philoso- 
phers themselves, when their truth was admitted 
and believed only by an inconsiderable train of 
disciples. "He only discovers, who proves;" 
and notwithstanding the inveterate blindness of 
men, — their love of darkness rather than light, — 
the number of its advocates is in speculative 
matters at least, some test of the truth of an 
opinion. And the belief in man's immortality, 
had it been far more firmly established among 
the heathen nations than it has proved lo be, 
would still have been a matter of speculation, not 
of practice. Even in this country, where the 
doctrine is established on a foundation that can 
never be moved, and enforced by threats and 
promises of a most appalling or a most alluring 
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character, there are many professed hehevers to 
whom it is little more than matter of specular 
tion. 

To a consideration of the opinions of the hea- 
then, therefore, we now proceed. 



CHAPTER 11. 

SENTIMENTS OF THE HEATHEN ON NATURAL 

RELIGION. 

IT is very remarkable, that many of those facts 
and phenomena which have suggested the 
lowest species of Natural Religion — if the super- 
stitions which prevail among men who have re- 
lapsed mto a state of barbarism* may be so 
termed, — are, in the system of Natural Religion 
which recommends itself to minds instructed by 
civilization and Christianity, ^ to be reckoned 
rather among the permitted exceptions^ than as 
commg within those estabUshed and general prin- 
cipWthe Bmne adiofeistration, from which 
the character of the Supreme XSovemor is to be 
collected. It is the unusual rattier than the ordi- 
nary phenomena of nature, and those Which are 

* The supposition of an original state of barbarism is of 
course inconsistent with the Mosaic history : and independently 
of this, modem researches have made it highly probable that 
men never emerge from the lowest state of barbarism, without 
the assistance and example of more civilized neighbours. See 
Sumner's Records of Creation. Vol. I. 
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calamitous, rather than those which are heneficial, 
which first strike upon the mind of man, and 
impel him to believe in the existence of invisible 
beings,* or spirits. It is not the refreshing 
breeze, the genial shower, the daily sunlight, but 
the hurricane, the waterspout, and the eclipse ; 
not the wide spread luxury of health, the vigour 
and utility of reason, the charm of fancy, but the 
ravages of plague, and pestilence, and blight, 
the imbecility of the idiot, the wild ravings of 
the maniac, that remind men of the existence of 
spiritual influences and of supernatural powers : 
and since in these, considered by themselves, 
and without reference to the general laws, of 
which they are the occasional effects, is manifest 
neither benevolence of intention, nor unity of 
design, the religion of the savage, incapable of 
looking beyond them, into general laws or general 
consequences, consists in the dread and the wor- 
ship of one or more malevolent deities, whose 
anger is to be disarmed by prayer, or their thirst 
for destruction appeased by sacrifices. 

" Almost the entire of the religion of the 
Pagan nations," says Dr. Magee,f " consisted in 



* This was written " invisible agents ;*^ but the word does 
not imply mind. The wind is an invisible agent, but having no 
proper unity, is not a '* being." It is mind, and mind alone^ 
which can give any unity to material masses. 

\ On the Atonement. Dissert. V. p. 96. His statement is 
perhaps too general. The rites were chiefly of deprecation ; but 
the religion contained also doctrines of a more liberal and en- 
couraging character. 
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rites of deprecation. Fear of the Divine dis- 
pleasure seems to have been the leading feature in 
their religious impressions ; and in the diversity, 
the costliness, and the cruelty, of their sacrifices 
they sought to appease gods, to whose wrath they 
felt themselves exposed." And further on : " We 
find the reflecting Tacitus pronounce * that the 
gods interfere in human concerns but to punish :* 
and Pliny, speaking of the deification of death, 
diseases, and plague, says that ' these are ranked 
among the gods, whilst with a trembling fear 
we desire to have them pacified.' Cudworth 
also shows, in the instances of Democritus and 
Epicurus, that terror was attached to the notion 
of a divine existence: and that it was with a 
view to get free from this terror, that Epicurus 
laboured to remove the idea of a providential 
administration of human afiairs. The testi- 
mony of Plato is likewise strong to the same 
purpose : speaking of the punishment of wicked 
men, he says : * All these things hath Nemesis 
decreed to be executed in the second period, by 
the ministry of vindictive terrestrial demons, 
who are overseers of human affairs ; to which 
demons the Supreme God hath committed the 
government of this world.' * Conformably with 
this character of their gods, we find the worship 
of many of the heathen nations to consist in 
mortification and suflfering, in cutting their flesh 
with knives, and scorching their limbs with fire. 
Of these unnatural and inhuman exercises of 
devotion ancient history supplies numberless 
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instances. In the worship of Baal, as related in 
the Book of Kings, and in the consecration of 
Moloch as practised by the Ammonites, and not 
unfrequently by the Hebrews themselves, the 
Sacred Volume affords an incontestable record 
of this diabolical superstition. Similar practices 
are attested by almost every page of the profene 
historian." ♦ ♦ ♦ " And it deserves to be re- 
marked, that these unnatural rites, together with 
that most unnatural of all — human sacrifice — 
are pronounced by Plutarch, to have been in- 
stituted for the purpose of averting the wrath of 
malignant demons." " Thus the Gentile religion, 
in early ages, evidently appears to have been a 
religion oifear. Such has it been found likewise 
in later times; and such it continues to this 
day." — " From this enumeration of facts," he 
concludes, after quoting a very considerable num- 
ber of authorities both ancient and modem, " it 
seems not difScult to decide, whether the dictate 
of untutored reason be, the conviction of the 
Divine Benevolence, and the persuasion that 
the Supreme Being is to be conciliated by good 
and virtuous conduct alone." 

It is necessary to insist upon the conclusion to 
which Dr. Magee has arrived; inasmuch as it 
goes far to decide the whole question of the 
moral probability of another state of existence. 
Until, lifting our thoughts from nature up to 
nature's God, we can discern a Being rather to 
be loved than feared, there can be no hope, that 
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man, upon his departure from this world, wiU 
enter another and a happier state. 

LfOt any man who has, by God's mercy, been 
rescued from that state of blindness and terror 
which enthralled the minds of the heathen — from 
polytheism, and idolatry, and the constant dread 
of calamities, the work of malignant deities, or 
demons, which could neither be foreseen, nor 
prevented — seriously and candidly ask himself, 
whether he considers the reasoning powers, even 
of the strongest .mind, unaided by Revelation, 
could ever attain a height so far above that of 
the heathen, as to recognise in all eventSy of 
whatever character^ the hand of One Supreme 
God, Almighty and AU-good, the centre and 
source of all moral and intellectual perfection ; — 
in a word. Whether such a mind could have 
discovered the God oi modern Natural Theology? 
Before any one can raise his mind thus, as it 
were, into a lower heaven, whence to contemplate 
the magnificent spectacle of a well ordered and 
harmonious world, and a perfect and all-ruling 
Deity, there are several intermediate positions 
to be taken up ; and which must each be made 
goody and secured from all doubt, before the 
highest can be reached. The ambitious spirit 
seeks to erect a " tower whose top may reach 
unto heaven," but if he set each stone out of its 
true place by but the hundredth part of its 
breadth, he erects a structure, which becomes 
less and less stable as it ascends, and on reaching 
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a certain height, must inevitably fall to the 
ground. 
'^"'1 The first great doctrine to be established, — of 

7^^^ which the heathen worshippers of malignant, -i 
V ^-^ demons were utterly ignorant — the foundation u 
^^ 5-^ .^ stone of the tower, is The Unity of the God- 

head ; the centralization of all power, legislative 
and executive, in one Supreme Governor of the 
world. For there is no other doctrine than this, 
by which the existence of evil can be so explained, 
as to give man even a slender, hope of its final 
removal. Admitting as we may and must admit, 
that there is a Governor of the world, that there 
is a superior Being, who has some power on the 
earth, who does justice and loves mercy,, unless 
this Being be indeed Supreme, " to whom shall 
we go," in reliance that he will originate a better 
system than this world presents ? K the evils that 
now prevail, (and whatever evil beings reason, 
unaided by revelation, may point out), prevail by 
their own might now, then can we have no hope 
that good will be triumphant. Our only hope 
must be, that there is one absolute King, who 
tolerates, for reasons of his own, and for a time 
only, the rebellion of his subjects. The doctrine 
of the Unity of the Godhead, the existence of one 
" Lord of ALL power and might," including, as 
it does, the doctrine of the permusion of evil^ 
must first be established. And if this whole doc- 
trine can be made out, then we can decide that 
since evil does not exist of necessity, all that evil 
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which seems to be inherent in the present con- 
stitution of the world, may be done away, either 
by a change in that constitution, or by the dis- 
entanglement, as it were, of good from evil, by 
some method devised by infinite wisdom, without 
any alteration of now subsisting laws. But it is 
from the present constitution of the worlds alone, 
that we are to judge of the attributes of God; 
How then are we to arrive at the doctrine which 
alone can give hope of immortahty? Or,^-to 
repeat the same argument in another shape, — In 
every part of creation evil in some form inheres, 
and there is apparent imperfection ; in the mind 
and heart of man at least, real imperfection. 
Does this arise from want of wisdom in the Deity 
to foresee, or power to prevent ? or, if he be All- 
wise and Almighty, does He produce the evil, 
and has it any counter-part in the Divine mind ? 
or, if He love not evil, but for reasons inscrutable 
to us permits it (and we cannot frame a more 
promising conjecture than this), whence is our 
hope that it will ever be removed? That the 
Author of all things will ever make things better 
than they are ? 

We can go but a Uttle way, at furthest, beyond 
the heathen nations in determining this great 
question. Modem philosophy has done much 
more to amplify and illustrate whatever gives a 
favourable promise, than to resolve those dif- 
ficulties which create misgiving. 

The Christian philosopher regards the manifold 
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eyik of' life either as having reference to the 
past, — ^in ihe light of temporal pnnishiQents ; — 
or as having reference to the future^ — as events, 
permitted by the Deity with whom no evil can 
dwell; and upon principles and in a manner 
inscrutable to us, " working together for (ulti- 
mate) goody 

By the majority of the heathens they are, and 
have always been regarded either as the work of 
beings of a nature purely malignant, whose pro- 
per office and chief pleasure is, to punish and 
afflict mankind : or of gods who possessed the 
power, more or less extensively, of conferring 
happiness as well as misery, of blessing as well 
as cursing; and who sometimes afflicted man- 
kind from feelings of anger and indignation which 
their guilt justiy called fortii ; sometimes punished 
tiiem, with despotic severity, for neglecting to 
perform all the acts of worship required by their 
hivisible tyrants ; and sometim^ from motiveB 
of jealousy, hurled them down from prosperity, 
which too nearly rivalled the celestial joys; or 
lastly, in tiieir utter inability to discover a better 
way of accounting for them, they ascribed all 
calamities to fete, or destiny. Not unfrequentiy 
they combined these different solutions of the 
problem, admitting at once fate, and tiie gods* 
and evil spirits, as tiie authors of .tiieir misery. 
There is no known system of ancient theology in 
which an attempt is made to grapple witii tiie 
great difficulty of the origin and existence of evil ; 
and reconcile it with the existence of a Being, 
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of perfect goodness and infinite power.* No 
where do we find any trace of the doctrine that 
^w/ exists by permission^ for ultimate ends purely 
goody and /or a time only : — yet unless this doc- 
trine be admitted, (and it is not without an 
effort that even the Christian philosopher can 
embrace it), there is absolutely no hope left for 
man ; but we are compelled to believe that the 
Deity wants either the will or the power to bring 
about a better order of things, than that which 
we see.f 

In the theological system of Zoroaster, which 
was more or less closely followed over the greater 
part of Asia, the Jirst supposition above men- 
tioned was adopted ; and evil was ascribed to a 



* Central India has been for a£:es the seat of subtile and 
abstruse metaphysical speculation on theological subjects : and 
many different conjectures have been formed respecting the 
origin of evil. But in all, as far as I have seen, some distinct 
evil principle, existing independently, by fate or necessity, is 
recognised. In Java there is a sect of Buddhists, whose reli- 
gion appears to be a simple theism ; their temples have but one 
idol, and they worship only one God. Yet. it is probable that 
they also recognise some separate source of evil. - 

f It may be observed that the heathen theology is not merely 
a system oS polytheism — of gods many — ^but of gods not always 
acting in concert, and not unfrequently thwarting each other's 
schemes* Homer's machinery turns on this popular notion. 
Fate, with its mysterious influence, moulding the wills and in- 
tentions both of gods and men to the accomplishment of its 
ends, and directing the course of events through eternity, is the 
only idea they had of a Supreme providence and unity of design, 
and this notion was held without any recognition of the Being 
who provided and designed. 
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Being of a nature purely malignant. This doctrine 
of oriental philosophy " proceeded from the hope- 
less inquiry into the origin of evil. Convinced 
that this could not possibly be ascribed to the 
Divine agency, the speculators embraced what 
appeared to be the alternative, and attributed it 
to matter ; and matter must of consequence be 
eternal. And then, when they proceeded to 
consider the various forms of matter, senseless 
and animal, exhibited in the visible world, and 
their seeming imperfections, they found it im- 
possible to account for so many modifications of 
evil, except by the supposed agency of some 
Being, superior indeed to man, but subordinate 
to the Author of all good. .At this point ceased 
the uniformity of the fanciful theory; and it 
branched off into inquiries like the following: 
Whut was this mighty, though inferior, being ? — 
of what origin, power, attributes? — one and 
alone, or assisted or served by others, equal or 
inferior ? All these points were disputed : all, 
however, agreed as to the independent existence 
of the two principles, good and evil ; and nearly 
all, that " the latter was the Creator of tlie 
world.'' * " The first and original Being," says 
Gibbon,f " in whom, or by whom, the universe 
exists, is denominated in the writings of Zoro- 
aster time without bounds ; but it must be con- 
fessed that this infinite substance seems rather a 



* Waddington's History of the Church. Chap. V. 
t DecUne and Fall. Chap. VIIL 
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metaphysical abstraction of the mind, than a real 
object" [person ?] " endowed with self-conscious- 
ness, or possessed of moral perfections. From 
either the blind, or the intelligent operation of 
this infinite Time, the two secondary but active 
principles of the universe were from all eter- 
nity produced, Ormusd and Ahriman, each of 
them possessed of the powers of creation, but 
each disposed, by his invariable nature, to ex- 
ercise them with different designs. The malice 
of Ahriman has long since violated the harmony 
of the works of Ormusd. Since that fatal irrup- 
tion, the most minute articles of good and evil 
are intimately intermingled and agitated toge- 
ther ; the rankest poisons spring up amidst the 
most salutary plants ; deluges, earthquakes, and 
conflagrations, attest the conflict of nature, and 
the little world of man is perpetually shaken by 
vice and misfortune." But at a destined period 
" the enlightened wisdom of goodness will render 
the power of Ormusd superior to the furious 
malice of his rival. Ahriman and his followers, 
disarmed and subdued, will sink into their native 
darkness ; and virtue will maintain the eternal 
peace and harmony of the universe." 

In more modem times, the doctrines of Zoroas- 
ter were brought into a nearer accordance with 
those of Mohammedanism; by the supposition 
that Ahriman was an inferior and rebellious 
spirit, the creature of Ormusd. And this change, 
trifling as it njay perhaps appear at first sight, 
does in fact completely reverse the probability of 
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the final restoration of the world. If Ahriman, 
the principle of evil, be an inferior spirit, unequal 
in power to Ormusd, that doctrine remains un- 
impeached, on which the whole moral probabiUty 
of another life depends, — that ^^ there is one 
absolute King, who tolerates, for reasons of his 
own, the rebellion of his subjects;" but if the 
principle of evil can prevail at allj for any how- 
ever brief a period, hy its won mighty and in 
opposition to the principle of good, there can be 
no sound reason for expecting that evil will ever 
cease to prevail. It is extravagant and intolerar 
ble to imagine that (he universe should be, for 
any moment, without a sovereign ruler ; but that 
while comparative order prevail in this nether 
world, there should be a chaos and a deadly 
struggle, and a continual conflict of first prin- 
ciples in the highest of all high places. Inferior 
powers must succumb at once to superior, and 
nothing but the will of the Supreme, who sits 
^^ high throned above all height," and whose will 
is the highest law, can occasion any interruption 
of the perfect and eternal subjection of all tilings 
to Himself. 

The Christian view of the conditions on which 
evil exists is very different from that originally 
propounded by Zoroaster. For reasons which 
we can most darkly conjecture, and by processes 
so utterly mysterious that if this knowledge, the 
KNOWLEDGE OF GOOD AND EVIL, werc uot matter 
of experience, it would be altogether inconceiv- 
able, God has created wi^^s capable of oppo- 
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siTiON TO His own will ; and even when they 
ACTUALLY OPPOSE hoth Him and the wills that 
obey Him, He has permitted them still to exist, 
and to contend against all that is good, until a 
great day, known only, — as we can partly un- 
derstand that the fulfilment of the period of this 
mystery of mysteries must be knownr— to God 
Himself. AH this we know to be true, and yet 
can hardly conceive how such things can be. 
There is evil in the world; and yet God, the 
author of all things, is not the author of the evil ! 
Though man lives and moves and has his being 
in God, yet has man a spontaneity of his own ; 
a power of rebelling against and opposing the 
Almighty who made him ; a power of going con- 
trary, if he will, to the will of the Lord of all 
power and might ! 

This we know ; and is not this our knowledge 

OF EVIL ? 

But it is scarcely less marvellous that a mere 
creature, dependent for existence, from moment 
to moment, on its Maker, should have any capor 
city for rebellion, any spontaneity at all. From 
God all power proceeds, on Ifim all things 
depend, yet as it seems. He can detach power 
from Himself, and make it independent of Him. 
And the possibility of voluntary obedience is 
hardly less wonderful a thing than the possibility 
of voluntary disobedience. But such obedience 
we know can be : and is not this our knowledge 
OF GOOD, that is, of the highest kind of good, 
moral good, or goodness ? 
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But with ihe knowledge of ^^ His eternal power 
and Godhead," the discoveries of human reason 
come to an end, and the pages of Revelation 
hegin. From these pages we learn, that death 
has come into the world, and all our woe, through 
a permittedittrebellion ; — since, whether it were 
or were not possible for the Deity to make man 
a voluntary and responsible creature, and yet 
defend him effectually from the assaults of the 
Evil One, the creation of man was the act oS 
Grod ; and his fall, we know, was foreseen and 
prepared for. 

Even supposing this doctrine of the sufferance 
of evil to be fiilly established, we are yet £ar 
from any confident expectation of immortality. 
Is evil unavoidable now; though God be Su- 
preme, and no evil spirit can for a moment 
prevail before him ? If so, whence is to come our 
hope that it will or can be hereafter done away. 
Or again, if the Deity permits it now, though 
not unavoidable, is He nevertheless perfectly 
good ; and inclined to abolish it hereafter. Or» 
if He be perfectly good, and has the power to 
abolish evil, may not the inscrutable reasons 
which lead to its sufference at present, continue 
to hold good to all eternity ? 

The opinions respecting the nature and cha- 
racter of the Deity, that prevailed in Grreece and 
It aly, J not among the common people, who were 
fondly credulous of all the gross and puerile fables 
of the poets, but among the soundest and most 
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able reasoners, were scarcely more capable of 
giving a hope of the future removal of evil, than 
those of the oriental believers in Ormusd.* " All 
the polytheism of those countries recognised each 
of the gods as authors alike of good and evil. 
Nor did even the chief of the divinities, under 
whose power the rest were placed, offer any 
exception to the general rule; for Jupiter not 
only gave good from one urn and ill from 
another, but he was also, according to the bar- 
barous mythology of classical antiquity, himself 
a model at once of human perfections and of 
human vices." In the poems of Hwaer and 
Hesiod Jove is represented as an all-seeing deity, 
the avenger of every species of wrong and in- 
justice — the patron of the homeless and unfortu- 
nate — the rewarder of the hospitable and reli- 
gious. Calamity and prosperity, whether public 
or private, were regarded as marks of his disap- 
probation. But in the popular f^^bles his character 
was at the same time degraded by licentiousness 
and caprice ; he had the passions as well as the 
form of man; and the ruler 'of Qlympus was 
made to delight, as terrestrial sovereigns have 
since, in laying aside all state and pomp, in 
order to accomplish, undetected, some low and 
petty intrigue. 



♦ The latter however, as has been already observed, believed 
in a final victory of good. But, as Lord Brougham observes in 
his Dissertation on the Origin of Evil, if the two beings were of 
equal power ** the universe would be at a stand still ;" and if 
they were unequaly what can delay the victory ? 

L 
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The more enlightened of the philosophers, 
while they conformed to the religion of the 
vulgar because it was established by law, and 
perhaps also because they conceived it the best 
fitted to influence grosser minds, did indeed 
ascribe to one Supreme Being, whom they never 
identified with any of the gods of the popular my- 
thology, epithets of very lofty import. "They 
gave him the very same name%' and clothed him 
apparently with the same attributes," as Lord 
Brougham has observed,^ as Christian philoso- 
phers might have employed. He is called " im- 
mortal, incorruptible, indestructible, — uncreated, 
self-made, self-originating, self-existing," — and is 
said to " have power over all things." .The same 
philosophers believed also in the immortality of 
the soul ; and indulged a hope (which who would 
not indulge, who could persuade himself into it ?) 
that an eternity of calm and intellectual happi- 
ness was reserved for the wise and good, after 
the dissolution of the body. But their reasonings 
upon the immortality of the soul were extremely 
vague ; and no moral principles whatever entered 
into them. They believed, it is true, that the 
Deity loved virtue and hated vice, and that the 
virtuous only would be happy hereafter : but they 
did not commonly look to the Deity as the source 
of future bliss. Plato indeed has spoken of the 
soul's departure to another world '* to render an 
account of the deeds done in the body, and has 



1 — r Discourse on Natural Theology. Note vii. 
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spoken of the incura|dy wicked being driven into 
Tartarus, ** whence meg/ never more escape^'^ yet 
for the most part the philosophers held that the 
soul was immortal by right of its^ jown:;nature, 
and that virtue would be its own rewardv >£ocrate8 
also hoped, and the hope was not confined to 
him, that the good man would after death' b? 
among the gods ; and the evil be excluded from 
their counciL For the vicious he believed there 
would be, says Cicero, demum quvddam iter^ 
seclusum a concilia deorwh^ — a path leading out 
of the way, and shut off from the seat of the 
gods — whilst they who in this life had imitated 
the life of the godsj should easily return to those 
beings, from among whom they had come. And 
it is plain that the gods were not regarded as 
the dispensers of future happiness. That happi- 
ness each man whp had led a godUke life would 
derive from himself, and take his place, unbidden, 
in their exalted abode^^ 

It was never supposed that the future existence 
would be owing to an exertion of power by the 
Supreme Deity; that he would cause men to 
live again in order to punish or reward them 
according to his pleasure. " We ought to act in 
all things," says Plato, " so as to have our portion 
in virtue and wisdom in this world, for the strife 
is noble, and great the reward we hope for." The 
Christian reader might be inclined to compare 
this with St. Paul's triumphant boast, when he 
expected a speedy termination of his persecu- 
tions, ^^ I have fought a good fight, I have finished 
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my course — henceforth there is laid up for me a 

crown of righteousness, which God, the righteous 

judge, shall give me at that day;'' and might 

imagine that Plato looked to the Deity for his 

/ future reward; the more especially since his 

>^^^/^^ / expression ^eiix^j signifies such a " strife" as took 

- - / place between the combatants at the Grecian 

games, where the conqueror was rewarded with 
a crown by the judges. But Plato held it neces- 
sary to seek after intellectual excellence now, in 
preparation against the hoped for period, from 
which intellect, perfected by sedulous cultivation, 
and freed from the pollution occasioned by its 
L alliance with the body, would be all in aU for 

ever. Both mind and matter, according to the 
Grecian philosophy, were eternal and indestruc- 
tible: God was but the architect of the world 
out of pre-existing materials; and the soul of 
man, in more or less close union with the Divine 
mind, had existed from eternity. Some of them 
held that after death it would be re-united to the 
divinity from which it had been separated; — 
whereby all consciousness and individuality would 
be lost; and the man virtually annihilated: 
others that it would remain distinct, and retain 
its personality. And it is very remarkable that 
both Plato and Aristotle held that t/ie soul canr 
not exist except in union with some kind of body 
or other ; an opinion which, just as it is in itself, 
and strikingly as it harmonizes with the Scrip- 
tural Revelations of a resurrection and a future 
spiritual body, yet renders the future existence 
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of the soul improbable on physical grounds. 
For no where but in Scripture, unless in moral 
reasonings which render it likely that the Deity 
himself will interfere, is there ground for the 
expectation that any body except the present will 
ever be united to the soul. Th^ philosophe r^ y 
never imagined that the soul would enter into 
another and eternal state by means of a previous 
union with matter ; receiving fresh energies from 
the cooperation of a body, in any sense derived 
out of the earthly and perishable one. On the ^ 
contrary, it was a fancy of Socrates that the por- 
tion of the soul which had been in most intimate 
union with matter, could not emancipate itself, 
but lingered for a time in ghostly form near the 
decaying corpse, and then perished. 

But the force of the reiasonings of the Grecian 
philosophers on the immortality of the soul can- 
not be better estimated than by an appeal to the 
writings of Cicero, who has discussed the subject 
with great eloquence and ability, who was well 
acquainted with the opinions of earlier philoso- 
phers, and had an anxious desire to convince 
himself of a life after death. And to his opinions 
we have already referred in the preceding Book. 
The line of argument there taken is that on 
which Cicero himself mainly reUes. Though 
throughout his writings he continually recurs to 
his belief in the immortality of the soul, and 
derived from it some real consolation, he was 
far indeed from feeling confidence. He declares 
that " he does not deny that men perish - alto- 
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gether, though he sees no reason why the opinion 
of Plato and Pythagoras should not be true."X 

It is perfectly plain then, that the ancient phi- 
losophers of Greece and Rome did not rest the 
question of man's immortality upon the goodness 
and power of a Supreme Being. In this respect 
their systems are certainly inferior to those of 
the oriental philosophers, who distinctly recog- 
nised the necessity for some great overruling 
Power, to bring good out of evil, and effect the 
future happiness of man. In this disregard is to 
be found an explanation of the otherwise unac- 
countable circumstance, that the Grecian philo- 
sophers offer no attempt at a solution of the 
mystery of the existence of evil. They did not 
ground their expectation of future life and hap- 
piness upon the will and power of the Supreme ; 
but upon the nature and faculties of the soul ; 
and after death looked for neither good nor evil 
at the hands of the gods, who interfered indeed, 
as they supposed^ with the concerns of this nether 
world, but had no control over the calm and ele- 
vated region occupied by the spirits of the just. 

Very different from this philosophic view was 
the opinion of the vulgar. Yet even they, im- 
pressed as they were with a belief in retribution, 
in another world, at the hands of superior beings, 

^ Praeclarum autem nescio quid adepti sunt, quod didicerunt 
se, quum tempus mortis venisset, totos esse perituros. Quod ut 
ita sit, (nihil enim pugno) quid habet ista res aut laetabile aut 
gloriosum ^, letc. Tusc QusDst. Lib. I. 
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did not believe that any Supreme Deity, nor any 
of the gods who interfered with mundane affairs,— 
not unfrequently inflicting' upon men temporal 
punishments for their irreligion, — were the au- 
thors of future happiness or misery. The regions 
beyond the grave, they thought, were ruled by 
gods of their own. 

It would be altogether beside the purpose to 
go into any detail of the chief articles of the po- 
pular creed of ancient Italy or Greece. Enough 
has been said to shdw what these creeds did not 
contain : to prove that the God of modern Natural 
Theology was altogether unknown to that portion 
at least of the Gentile world. The most en- 
lightened philosophers had but faint notions of 
the extent of His- dominion. He was known to 
them as the Artificer, but not as the Creator of 
the world. Many of them believed that He ex- 
ercised no superintendence over the affairs of 
men. Even the doctrine of ^he Unity of the 
Godhead, contrary as it was to the popular belief, 
never occupied a prominent place in the exoteric 
philosophical systems. The. world beyond the 
grave was exempted from God's control. The 
course of nature, the force of destiny, were not 
identified with His will. Where the heathens 
approached nearest to the truth they conjectured, 
rather than proved ; and would have been unable, 
had they possessed courage to make the attempt, 
to overthrow the popular mythology. The purest 
theism of Java dwells in the midst of unsubdued 
idolatry. Nowhere, but in the writings of some 
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modem natural theologian, do we find the desired 
union of just and lofty speculations concerning 
the nature of the one God, with warm feelings of 
devotion to Him. Probably philosophy has never 
yet in one instance, since men " wandered, and 
lost the light'* of Revelation, brought two or three 
together, to sing praises to the name of the one 
true God, the Maker of Heaven and earth^ We 
are certain however, upon the authority of St. 
Paul, that this universal blindness and coldness 
was " without excuse :" since men were given 
over to idolatry, because they honoured not, nor 
were thankful to God, " when they knew Him :*' 
having received this knowledge, it is evidently 
implied, by tradition from their forefathers. But 
how far the Christian theologians, who have, 
(though perhaps with the assistance of that Reve- 
lation which they profess to dispense with for a 
time) demonstrated " His eternal power and ^ 
Godhead" from a consideration of the things that 
are made, are justified in adding the doctrine of 
future states of reward and punishment to their 
system of theology remains to be considered. ^ 



*s For fiiHher observations on the religiot of the Gentiles 
see Aj^ndix. 
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CHAPTER m. 

ON THE ARGUMENTS FOR IMMORTALITY, FOUNDED \ 

UPON THE SUFFERANCE OF EVIL. ' i 

THE lowest form of Natural Religion, if in- 
deed it deserve the name, consists, as has 
been observed in the preceding chapter, in the 
dread and the worship of one or more malevolent 
beings, whose anger is to be disarmed by prayer, 
and their thirst for destruction appeased by sacri- 
fices. The next step to this, and undoubtedly a 
most important one, is the recognition of invisible 
agency of a benevolent character. But from this 
point, great diversity of belief has prevailed ; the 
evil and the good, in particular classes of events, 
» being sometimes ascqbed to one being, who is 
adverse at one time, Wid propitious at another, 
and sometimes ascribed to two beings, one uni- 
formly the friend, the other the enemy, of man- 
kind. A sufficiently extensive generalization con- 
ducts on the one hand to a Jupiter, on the other 
to sai Ormusd and Ahriman. A more extensive 
and accurate examination into the connexion of 
causes and effects, while it is fatal to both these 
systems alike, threatens to conduct to difficulties 
as formidable aa any of those which it does away. 
For let us suppose the great truth fully recog- 
nised that the eternal Power and Godhead of 
one Supreme Being are displayed in all the 
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things that are made, in all the events which 
occur upon the earth, without exception — ^nay, 
let it be admitted that all those evil accidents 
which the unreflecting and untutored savage 
ascribes to the direct agency- of malignant spirits, 
are consequences of general laws, of His ap- 
pointment, which so far as their operation can 
be traced, evidently appear to be in the main 
productive of good — ^that the winds which purify 
the atmosphere and moderate the extremes of 
Wintry cold or Summer heat, are the effect of the 
same laws which produce the withering sirocco^ 
and the devastating hurricane ; that an occaaonal 
interception of the solar or lunar beams is a 
necessary consequence of the essential laws of 
gravitation and perseverance in motion, — these 
truths would seem, at first only to rendipr the 
condition of man more desperate than btfore. 
The savage trusted to subdue the violence of the 
god of storms, the enemy of man, by prayers 
and ofierings, — perhaps by threatenings and pro- 
misings ; the more civilized worshipper of Jupiter 
and Neptune hoped, by similar rites, to appease 
the temporary anger, which, as he imagined, 
had produced the tempest ; but the deist who has 
considered nature and its Author as hr but no 
farther than has been hitherto supposed, while 
he derides all such attempts to purchase security, 
can only recommend in their place a stoical 
resignation under inevitable and irretrievable 
calamities, the necessary result of the laws of 
nature. The further the investigation of the 
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course of nature, and the relation of causes and 
effects, is carried, the more forcibly are we im- ' 
pressed with a conviction that the evil which 
PREVAILS, whether physical or moral, is inex- 
tricably ENTANGLED WITH THE GOOD, AND CAN- 
NOT BE ERADICATED without R subversiou of the 
whole. The wheat is mingled with tares ; the 
seeds were sown and the plants must grow toge- 
ther ; and our hopes, if any we venture to enter- 
tain, must regard the harvest time, when the 
husbandman who planted the one, and suffered 
the other to grow, shall separate them finally. 
Unless the progress of years should at length 
bring about such a consummation, we may be 
certain that the field of the world will never pre- 
sent a different scene from that which it now 
presents, of mingled good and evil. 

But here we are immediately pressed by a 
great difficulty. According to the parable to 
which reference has just been made, after the 
good seed had been sown by the husbandman, 
** while men slept his enemy came and sowed 
tares among the wheat ;" and these having been 
once sown, were of necessity suffered to remain. 
But, to confine our attention at present to ex- 
ternal nature, --the evil does not seem to have 
been originally separate from the good ; and 
even if it were, we cannot conceive it to have 
been inserted, like the tares, without the know- 
ledge of Him who sowed the good seed. We 
are informed indeed by Revelation, that the 
world is not as originally constituted ; but that 
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the enemy for reasons inscrutable to us was 
permitted to sow his tares, and a curse was con- 
sequently passed upon the earth, which took 
effect upon the external world, as well as upon 
the soul of man. But human philosophy is alto- 
gether unable, by any however careful investi- 
gation of natural operations, to arrive at this 
conclusion ; we cannot even in thought radically 
separate all physical evil from all physical good, 
and imagine a state of things in which the latter 
could have existed without the former, by means 
of any general and uniform laws. Nay, it may 
further be observed, that certain parts of our 
moral constitution imply the existence of evil, and 
the adaptation of man to it by his Maker, e. g. 
The innate feeling of compassion is as good an 
indication that man was intended to live in a world 
of suffering, as the structure of his teeth is of his 
being intended to eat such various kinds of food 
as the earth furnishes. With very few exceptions 
then, if any, physical good and evil seem to, be 
essentially connected, good often springing out of : 
evil, and evil arising from good. And so close has 
this connection appeared to some philosophers, 
that they have endeavoured to show that the sys- 
tem of external nature is a system of optimism ; 
they have sought to vindicate the Divine wisdom 
and goodness by proving that the constitution of 
things, though not perfect absolutely, and pro- 
ductive of unmingled enjoyment, could not be 
altered for the better ; that no natural law, nor 
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any disposition of matter, at least upon a large 
scale, could possibly be altered in any way, so 
as not to produce on the whole more evil than 
good by the change. But man's inability to 
discover how the constitution of the external 
world could be improved, — admitting that this 
inability exists, — does in fact decide nothing. 
We have not faculties equal to the investigation. 
We should not be justified in asserting that by 
the coercion of all evil thoughts and tendencies, 
with slight changes in the physical laws, the 
Deity could not convert this earth into a paradise, 
in which sin, and pain of every species, would 
be alike unknown. No one who admits the 
authority of Revelation can venture altogether to 
deny the possibility of such a restoration, unless 
he is prepared to treat it as absolutely certain, that 
the prophecies seeming to relate to a millennial 
period will not be literally fulfilled. Part of the 
curse was, that men should eat of the fruit of the 
ground in the sweat of their brow. To fallen man 
the necessity for labour is unquestionably bene- 
ficial upon the whole, though attended with many 
and severe sufferings : and the properties of the 
soil and of the plants it nourishes may be rela- 
tivelt/j though not ahsolutfily the best. But even 
this relative goodness will no longer be found, if 
we regard the whole race of fallen man, and the 
present system of things only. All things work 
together for good, we are told, " to them that 
love God, to them who are the called according 
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to his purpose." \ On such as disreiPttd Him, we 
havoi on the saip<!i authority, much 9iSn to think 
that the world will bring positive evils,' unfrot 
DUCTivE OF FUTURE GOOD, but rather tending to 
increase their final misery, by increasing their 
present depravity. It appears then, that even 
with the aid of the first chapters of Genesis^ to 
help out our Natural Theology, we can find no 
good ground for expecting a restitution of the 
world to a paradisaical state ; and that the san- 
guine views of the optimists are in some respects 
darkened, even by the encouraging assurance 
held out to Christians by St PauL 

But we must endeavour, for ^e pres^it pur- 
pose, to put aside the authority of Scripture, and 
walk without its light. We must, at the outset, 
consider ourselves to be destitute of any positive 
knowledge that the moral and physical constitu- 
tion of the world were ever different from what 
we now find them to be, of any reason for sup- 
posing that a renovation and restitution will take 
place at some future' period ; or that another 
world exists, wherein compensation will be made 
for all the evil and misery of this. And we 
shall now proceed to examine the weight of 
some of the strongest arguments which have been 
brought forward of late years, by writers of emi- 
nence, in favour of the latter supposition. 

^ Romans, viii. 2S* 
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" The miseries of life," says Dr. Chalmers, 
" in their great and general amount, are resolv- 
able into moral causes ; and did each man suffer 
here, accurately in proportion to his own sins, 
there might be less reason for the anticipation of 
another state hereafter. But this proportion is, 
in no individual instance perhaps, ever realized 
on this side of death. The miseries of the good 
are still due to a moral perversity — though but 
to the moral perversity of others, not of his own. 
He suffers from the injustice and calumny, and 
violence and evil tempers, of those who are around 
him." ***** It is this inequality of fortune, or 
rather of enjoyment, which forms the most po- 
pular, and enters as a constituent part at least, 
into the most powerful argument, which nature 
furnishes, for the immortality of the soul. We 
cannot imagine of a Ood of Righteousness^ that 
he will leave any questions of justice unsettled ; 
and there is nothing which more powerfully sug- 
gests to the human conscience the apprehension 
of a life to come, than that in this life there 
should be so many unsettled questions of justice, 
— ^first between man and man, secondly between 
man and his Maker." * * * «< We might here 
expatiate on the monstrous, the wholesale atro- 
cities, perpetrated on the defenceless by the 
strong ; and which custom has almost legalized — 
having stood their ground against the indigna- 
tion of the upright and good for many ages. 
Perhaps for the most gigantic example of this, in 
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the dark annals of our guilty world, we should 
turn our eyes upon injured Africa, — that devoted 
region where the lust of gain has made the 
fiercest and fullest exhibition of its hardihood; 
and whose weeping families are broken up in 
thousands every year, that the families of Europe 
might the more delicately and luxuriously regale 
themselves." " It is a picturesque, and seems a 
powerful argument for some future day of retri- 
bution, when we look, on the one hand, to the 
prosperity of the lordly oppressor, wrung from 
the sufferings of a captive and subjugated people, 
and look, on the other, to the tears and the 
untold agony of the hundreds beneath him, whose 
lives of dreariness and hard labou^ are tenfold 
imbittered, by the imagery of that dear and dis- 
tant land from which they have been irrecover- 
ably torn." * * ♦ u Ther0. are sufferings for 
which there is no redress or rectification upon 
earth, inequalities between man and man, of 
which there is no adjustment here, — but because 
of that very reason, there is the utmost desire^ 
and we might add expectancy of our nature, that 
there shall be an adjustment hereafter. In the 
unsated appetency of our hearts for justice, there 
is all the force of an appeal to the Being who 
planted the appetite within us ; and we feel that 
if death is to make sudden disruption, in the 
midst of all these unfinished questions, and so to 
leave them eternally, — we feel a violence done 
both to our own moral constitution, and to the 
high jurisprudence of Him who framed us." 
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But there are, furthermore, in this life, un- 
finished questions between man and his Maker. 
The same conscience which asserts its own supre- 
macy within the heairt, suggests the God and the 
moral governor who placed it there. It is thus 
that man not only takes cognizance of his own 
delinquencies; but he connects them with the 
thought of a lawgiver to whom he is accountable. 
He passes, by one step, and with rapid inference, 
from the feeling of a judge who is within, to the 
fear of a judge who sits in high authority over 
him." * * * " Now it is thus that men are led 
irresistibly to the anticipation of a future state, — 
. not by their |iopes, we think, but by their fears, 
not by a sense of unfulfilled promises, but by the 
sense and the terror of unfulfilled penalties ; by 
their sense of a judgment not yet executed, of a 
wrath not yet discharged upon them." * * * 
" If there be no future state" — '* the moral con- 
stitution of man is stripped of its significancy, 
and the Author of that constitution is stripped of 
His wisdom and authority and honour." * 

Dr. Chalmers has here not only admitted, but 
assumed as the foundation of his argument, that 
if the present world, with the great moral evils, 
the oppression of man, and the defiance of God, 
which are permitted to have place therein, be 
considered in themselves alone, and without any 
relation to a future state, they do not bear wit- 

♦ Bridgewater Treatise. Vol. II. chap. 10. 

M 
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ness to the Divine goodness : but would lead men 
to believe their Creator was one without righte- 
ousness and without authority. This is a tre- 
mendous conclusion; and one from which, we 
trust, some way of escape will be found, without 
availing ourselves of the method pointed out by 
Dr. Chalmers, even though we should therefore 
be compelled to take refuge in utter doubt and 
uncertainty. " The present world," say the 
passages just quoted, " not only exhibits a de- 
plorable amount of moral evil ; but it also bears 
witness of, and points to, a future world, where 
the evils shall all be remedied." But where is 
this witness to be found ? Surely not in the evils 
themselves. " We cannot imagine," says Dr. Chal- 
mers, " that a God of Righteousness will leave 
any questions of justice unsettled." But the God 
of this world does leave most questions of justice 
unsettled : and the present prevalence of trium- 
phant injustice assuredly does not in itself hesLT 
witness to the righteousness of God, and to a 
future administration upon principles directly 
opposite to those which are now suffered to pre- 
vail. In a former part of the work from which 
the foregoing passages have been extracted. Dr. 
Chalmers has clearly pointed out the error of 
those who endeavour to i^concile perfect Divine 
benevolence with the existence of much misery 
in this world, by the supposition of a future stflte, 
while at the same time they rest their expecta- 
tions of a future state upon an assumption of per- 
fect benevolence : — who argue, that if the Deity 
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be perfectly benevolent (which they expect will 
be admitted), there must be a future state ; and 
again, that if there be a future state (which also 
they confidently assume in its turn), the Deity 
must be perfectly benevolent. Nevertheless an 
error nearly or altogether the same, appears to 
run through the whole of the above argument for 
the immortality of man, based upon the assump- 
tion of the perfect justice of the Deity. The 
future state is inferred from the perfect justice 
of Grod ; but what assurance can we have of the 
pipfection of that justice, so long as, avoiding the 
illogical mode of argument just mentioned, we 
confine our view to the present world alone f 
That world, considered as one wherein injustice 
often triumphs, can give us no ground for hope : 
and in what other point of view shall we regard 
it, that we may find assurances strong enough to 
remove those gloomy misgivings which the suc- 
cess, of wickedness is calculated to excite ? The 
mordl Governor of the world has indeed so ap- 
pointed the course of hiunan affairs, as clearly to 
indicate " which side He i^ ofi' yet, notwith- 
standing that the consequences of human conduct 
are generally such as to mark his approbation 
and encouragement of virtue. He often suffers 
vice to go unpunished. This sufferance does 
indeed, to our imperfect faculties, seem to be, 
in itself, irreconcilable with perfect justice : and 
we are tempted to seek for an explanation in the 
hypothesis of a future world. But would even 
the admission of this hypothesis really remove 
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the difficulty ? The answer, if we will fairly con- 
sider the matter, must be, that it will not. The 
sufferance, for example, of the enormous iniquities 
and cruelties of the slave trade, is no less an 
eni^a to the Christian philosopher, than to the 
deist who expects no future life. 

We do not clearly perceive how any subse- 
quent bounty of God, to those who were unjustly 
afflicted, in this life, by the tyranny of man, how- 
ever richly and liberally, and for however long 
a time that bounty be bestowed, can altogether 
do away the moral wrong which seems to have 
been committed in the first instance, in the per- 
mission of that tyranny by One who had power to 
prevent it. In such a case as this, the doctrine 
of compensation can be of no service. Between 
man and man, indeed, evil is sometimes remedied 
by the interference of a court of justice, which 
decrees that a compensation shall be paid. And 
this compensation is sometimes so ample, in pro- 
portion to the injury suffered, that he who obtains 
it has, on the whole, no cause to regret the incon- 
venience he endured for a time. But if that 
body in a state, which is charged with the admi- 
nistration of justice, should in any case where it 
had power to interfere in the first instance, />^rm^< 
injustice to be done, because it could be remedied 
afterwards, its conduct would plainly be contrary 
to the first principles of right and wrong, as sub- 
sisting bi'^". ♦ -^'v. nnw and man. The intention to 
.?(»nip,Obate would bo no justification whatever. 
" It is impossible to imagine that a God of Righ- 
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teousness would leave any questions of justice 
unsettled.'* But, if we may presume to judge of 
questions so profound, — does it not appear that 
there is some moral wrong done, by the original 
permission of injustice ; by permitting that moral 
derangement to take place, which may afterwards 
be rectified ? 

To take an example of the other class. Is it 
consistent with our human and undoubtedly most 
inadequate notions of right and wrong, that the 
Deity should permit men to despise His laws and 
blaspheme His name, because He has the power, 
and has decreed, to punish them after death? 
Does not the permission of the insult to His most 
holy name seem to us to be in itself derogatory 
to the Divine dignity ; an injury not to be ex- 
tenuated by any subsequent punishment of the 
offenders? These are difficulties, which it is 
evidently beyond our power to resolve. We 
cannot discern the reasons for which the Deity 
sees fit to suffer so great moral evils to prevail in 
this present world. The hypothesis of another 
world is utterly insufficient. Unless therefore 
we are to abandon our belief in the perfect justice 
of the moral Governor of the world, our legiti- 
mate, although discouraging conclusion must be, 
that this sufferance of oppression and of blas- 
phemy, to which we are reluctant witnesses, is 
in itself tor some altogether inscrutable reasons, 
just and fitting in the eyes of Him whose thoughts 
are not as our thoughts. For these present evils, 
when considered in relation to another world, do 
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not therefore change their aspect; they remain 
evils, unaccountable evils, still. Unaccountable 
they are, even to the Christian : for, according 
to our human notions of a righteous moral admi- 
nistration, the first duty of the moral Governor 
is, to prevent : and a future punishment seems to 
us to be no justification whatever of a deliberate 
non-prevention. It is from Revelation alone that 
we can form even the faintest plausible conjec- 
tures, as to the true nature of the '* long-suffering" 
of God. 

Further, it is an objection of considerable weight 
against this supposition, of a future and remedial 
world, that philosophers have nevj^ had recourse 
to it, to explain the difliculties miing from the 
existence of many physical evils. Yet these dif- 
ficulties are of precisely the same nature with 
those which are met with in thef* moral world, 
though they do not come so nearly home to men's 
business and bosoms, and so loudly summon us 
to serious reflection. 
|( * : That the Deity, who is on the side of virtue, 

wills also the happiness of his creatures, is per- 
fectly plain. We may be sure, without the express 
word of God, that every sparrow is under His 
care, — that His eye is over all his works. Of 
the provisions made for the maintenance of the 
various races of irresponsible creatures the great 
end and aim appears to have been, the promotion 
of animal enjoyment. Yet among these creatures 
sickness and want, and pain of many kinds, bodily 
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and mental, preyail to such an extent as to con- 
stitute a formidable exception at least to the gene- 
ral rule — that enjoyment is the end of their being. 
Perhaps among the enjoyments of animals there is 
none which seems more beautiful and more sacred, 
and more nearly allied to the noblest and purest 
feelings of humanity, than the love of mothers 
for their young. Why then is the panther per- 
mitted to tear the young antelope from its dam ? 
There is a difficulty here of the same kind with 
that which we perceived in the sufferance of the 
slave trade : and in one respect even a greater 
difficulty. For in the latter case the agents are 
following the impulses of a perverted nature, 
and the voice of God within them is protesting 
still, from time to time, against the enormities 
they perpetrate. But the leopard has no com- 
punction, he has in his constitution no opposing 
principles ; he was formed by the Deity to be a 
beast of prey, and nothing more. And thus is 
the Divine sanction evidently given to an act, 
which to every sensitive mind is painful, and in 
a degree, shocking. So also is it undoubtedly 
lawful for man to use animals for food. He is 
by nature carnivorous, formed to ensnare and to 
kill, — to masticate, and to thrive upon, flesh: 
(and he has moreover been given, according to 
the sacred records, an express permission to exert 
his dominion over the inferior animals, even to 
this extremity.) Nevertheless the slaughterhouse 
presents a scene horrible alike to the senses, the 
imagination, and the feelings : and the necessity 
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for its establishment appears to be a thing to be 
deplored, a hardship, an evil. 

Again, what multitudes of creatures, especially 
of the various winged tribes, of insects and of 
birds, perish annually through the rigours of 
winter, or from premature birth in a wet spring ! 
How acutely painful are the numerous deaths 
which sometimes ensue from a single case of 
that inscrutable disease hydrophobia! It oflPers 
not even an approach towards a solution of the 
mystery of physical evil, that the human mind, 
with its limited faculties, is incapable of suggest- 
ing any method by which these evils could be 
removed, without introducing more serious evils 
in their stead. It is possible, indeed, that anyi 
change would be for the worse. ^ Humanly speak- 
ing, there may be, though we are far, very fieur, 
from a certainty that there actually exists, what 
is called an optimism, or more properly, a com- 
parative goodness, in the present constitution of 
the physical world. Yet the evils remain ; and 
their sufferance by One Almighty and All-wise 
remains as inexplicable as before. " The case 
of animals devouring one another," says Paley, 
^^ furnishes a consideration of lal^e extent. To 
judge whether this, as a general pi^Q^ion, can 
be deemed an evU^ even so far as we understand 
its consequences, which probably is a partial 
understanding, the following^ reflections are fit to 
be attended to. — Immortality upon this earth is 
out of the question. Without death there could 
be no generation, no sexes, no parental relation, 
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that is, as things are constitutedj no animal 
happiness." * * * * " Xhe three methods by 
which life is usually put an end to, are, acute 
diseases, decay, and violence," and he argues, 
with much apparent reason, that the latter is the 
least painful death, " as things are constituted ;" 
that, under the existing sy stents it is such a kind 
of death as a benevolent Creator would prefer to 
inflict. But since that system owes its origin to 
the same Creator, it does not render the mystery 
of the apparent evil the less, to argue that the 
evil might have been greater : inasmuch as it is 
admitted on all hands, that for aught we can 
know, there might have been another constitution 
of things, without any such evils at all. 

And in this particular instance, it may be ob- 
served, Paley is proving too much : since it does 
not appear that a violent death is the fate of the 
majority of animated creatures. 

There are then in the natural world evils, the 
amount of which may be estimated differently by 
different minds, but which the notion of optimism 
cannot explain away : present evils, for some of 
which there does not appear tp be the slightest 
prospect, or even possibility, of any future remedy. 
If then the sufferance of these physical evils be 
consistent with the Divine benevolence, though 
they be all unredressed, since no immortal and 
painless life is reserved for the inferior creatures,^. 

•vJl^Pbuld be contmry to the principles of fair argument, to 
seek ^6<prove tbc unlikelihood of a future state reserved for 
man, by any ^'lalogy drawn from the condition of inferior ani- 
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are we justified in asserting tkat the prevalence 
of evils in the moral world, the administration of 
which we can comprehend far less than we can 
that of the physical, cannot he reconciled with 
the perfection of justice, unless compensation and 
retribution be made in another state ? 

But further, we must conclude, from many 
natural analogies, — and Scripture confirms the 
conclusion— that in a vast number of cases the 
exact compensation, the appropriate retribution, 
tiie future settling of all questions of justice now 
pending between man and man, which some sup- 
pose necessary to vindicate the perfection of the 
Divine attributes, is a thing impossible. Where, 
in this world, the guilty triumph and enjoy pros- 



mals, as made knowu to us merely by Sciiptvtre. We do not 
therefore in this place rely upon that mentio|ied of " the brutes 
that perish," in the 49th Psalm; — whece t^e context plainly 
implies that Crod will not '' redeem fronx'the power of the grave" 
the souls, i. e. lives, of any of the brutes, any more than of ^ the 
fool and the brutish person." 

But it must be plain, upon a little consideration, that unless 
the whole nature of the inferior animals be supposed to be 
changed, they must live in a wofld very nearly resembling this, 
dr their several propensities must remain ungratified. Such a 
world is their fitting sphere. How then shall we dispose of the 
predacious orders ? unquestionably the tiger growling over his 
prey, and rending its quivering limbs with his bloody teeth, is 
as properly an object of the Creator's care, as the lamb that 
grazes in the meadow. And we doubt not that it is He, who 
*' fills the appetite of the young lions, when they couch in their 
dens, and abide in the covert to lie in wait ;" and who teacheth 
the young ones of the eagle to *' suck up blodd." Even the 
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perity, and the innocent suffer from their guilt, 
retaining still their own innocency^ we may in- 
dulge a hope, that a day of retribution will come 
at last, and that the sufferers on earth will be 
taken to God, and be comforted. But what if 
part of the scheme of guilt, or its necessary con- 
sequence, be the corruption of the innocent? 
What if the wickedness of the parents entail upon 
the children, as assuredly it too often does entail 
upon them, a wickedness equally great ? Reason 
declares, that the sins of the fathers will be visited 
upon the children, unto the third and fourth 
generation, both in this world, and in whatever 
world may he beyond it, — and Revelation con- 
firms the terrible sentence. Innocence is in this 
life exposed to many irretrievable calamities ; and 



lamb is virtually praedacious ; for the grass is full of living 
beings. 

Again, is death to be painless : a miraculous extinction of a 
creature the moment before in the possession of perfect health 
and unimpaired happiness ? or, if death in any shape seem to 
be somewhat of an evil, are all creatures to go on multipl}ing 
for ever ? There is no unravelling all this ; and natural reason 
is compelled to return from its extravagant excursion, and admH 
that the present natural world, and the irresponsible creatures 
which inhabit it, were made for each other in every respect. 
We make an exception in the case of man, not because some of 
his propensities find in this world an imperfect gratification ; 
(for such imperfection Is traceable everywhere throughout na- 
ture ; and may be exemplified by any stunted tree) but because 
we fency he has propensities not at all intended for gratification 
in such a w^orld an this ; but implanted in his nature beforehand, 
like the budding wings of the butterfly in the body of the cater- 
pillar, for futiii-e exercise. 
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a melancholy but irresistible analogy shows, that 
on all except the disciples of Christ — even the 
least of whom has powers above those of the 
highest human philosophy — ^man has power to 
bring destruction, irrevocable ruin, both of body 
and soul. It is of no avail to argue that the 
innocent, who yield to the temptations of the 
guilty, and are corrupted, if they suffer in ano- 
ther world, will meet only a fitting retribution ; 
it will still be true, that he who tempted them 
was permitted to do a mischief, which must be 
absolutely and for ever without a remedy. 

Undoubtedly it is not without reluctance that 
the mind will admit the force of any philosophical 
argument of which the tendency should seem to 
be to render a future day of reckoning improba- 
ble. The mind hesitates and shrinks back, in 
fear at its own presumption, in for a moment 
entertaining a doubt as to the reality of future 
punishment and reward. The idea of insulted 
Majesty vindicating itself at last by a tremendous 
retribution on all unrighteousness of men, and 
welcoming its faithful servants to a scene of un- 
utterable joy, has become familiarised to the 
thoughts, and is wound up with all our notions 
of religion. And God forbid that anything in 
this book should appear to have a tendency to 
render that improbable which the Word of God 
has most solemnly and plainly declared. But 
still it must be insisted that human reason, so 
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long as it relies on its native strength alone, 
cannot declare this awful truth. 

We look abroad into the world, and we behold 
numerous instances of the suflferance of moral 
wrong, of which, as far as reason can inform us, 
neither time nor eternity shall or can ever do 
away the evil consequences. And if, in the 
midst of our perplexity we turn to the Book of 
God, we obtain no relief: we discover that rea- 
son was not an erring guide, that it bore no 
fallacious testimony. No hope whatever is held 
out in Scripture of any remedy for all the evil 
originally introduced through the permission 
given to Satan to become the tempter of mankind. 
Through that original and mysterious suflferance 
of evil the sentence of death — by way of natural 
and necessary consequence, as we may believe, — 
passed upon all mankind ; and the word of Him, 
in whom alone man has any hope of immortality, 
has declared that in many, aye, in the majority 
of instances. His salvation will be of no avail. 
Now, inasmuch as we know that all the evil 
wrought upon earth by the sons of men is the 
work of the servants of Satan, all those particular 
moral evils therefore which have come in the 
train of the first successful temptation must be 
reckoned to be evils of the same class, and be 
ascribed to the same motives or principles — if 
we may so speak — in the unfathomable depth of 
the Divine counsels, that caused the suflferance 
of that temptation : and if the consequences which 



.>• 
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Revelation teaches us to refer to that temptation 
be to a large extent irremediable, we are com- 
pelled to doubt, perhaps even forbidden to hope, 
that the miseries caused by wickedness now shall 
ever find a remedy. There are indeed many, 
to revert again to Dr. Chalmers's well chosen and 
picturesque illustration, " whose lives of dreari- 
ness and hard labour are imbittered by the 
imagery of that dear and distant land from which 
they have been irrecoverably torn." Their tears, 
their dying sighs may cry unto God, Uke the 
blood of Abel, for vengeance against the op- 
pressor. But if the victims themselves remain 
utterly polluted in nature, can we dare to hope 
that these tears and sighs will come before Him, 
demanding eternal happiness as the compensation 
for earthly suflterings ? If so, then can man be 
saved by his own blood ; and even by that blood 
poured out against his will ; when he is not, Uke 
" the innocents" in the days of Herod, so much 
as an unconscious mart}T in the cause of truth. 
No : the pollution of w^hich those slaves are un- 
conscious, the alienation from God of which they 
complain not, will cry with a far louder voice 
of accusation than all their sighs and groans, 
calling for judgment on the oppressors who have 
exasperated those moral evils, for which, it is re- 
peated, heaven itself has no remedy. 

To sum up the argument which has been just 
employed: — The doctrine of compensation, in 
those cases where we may conceive compensa- 
tion to be possible, does not in any wise explain 
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away the mystery of the sufferance of evil ; and 
there are moreover many cases in which, arguing 
from the analogy of things in this world, we 
must suppose a recompense to be impossible. 
And Scripture confirms this awful conjecture, by 
showing us that there does subsist an amount of 
moral evil, great beyond all calculation, heinous 
beyond all conception, which — however it may 
contribute towards the production of some ulti- 
mate good, beyond its own sphere, is in itself only 
and for ever a thing hateful and incurable : com- 
pelling us to a belief, that the present sufferance 
of evil is for some inscrutable reasons right and 
fitting in itself, without any reference to a future 
dispensation.* 

There are multitudes among the children of 
Adam — may we not say a majority of the whole 
race ? — of each of whom it may be said, " It were 
letter for that man that he had never been born." 
Such is the sentence at once of Scripture and of 
reason. " May it not be said of any person, upon 
his being bom into the world. He may behave so 
as to be. of no service to it, but by being made an 
example of the woful effects of vice and folly : 
that he may, as any one may if he will, incur an 



♦ He ventures upon dangerous ground, who maintains that 
men ought to look for a future 8tat« of reward and consolation 
from \\ie justice of the Deity. For in Scripture immortal life 
is represented as the free gift of God : who has " predestinated 
(his redeemed) to the adoption of children, according to the 
good pleasure of his will" 
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infamous execution from the hands of civil justice ; 
or in soifie other course of extravagance shorten 
his days ; or bring ujpon himself infamy and dis- 
eases worse than death : so that it had been 
better for him, even with regard to the present 
world, that he had never been born F^.. The 
same thing may be said of many who^ not by 
their wickedness incur misfortunes such as Butler 
has spoken of. Reason pronounces the scriptural 
sentence upon all those who from selfish disposi- 
tions and deadened feelings deal hardly with 
others, even though they commit no act of ex- 
treme injustice or violence, such as to render them 
amenable to the penal laws of their country; 
and though they may through a long life pursue, 
unchecked, a career of worldly prosperity. Such 
as these neither know nor can confer any portion 
of true happiness, their thoughts are more or less 
evil continually, in all meetings where charity 
reigns they are foul blemishes. Scripture pro- 
nounces the sentence upon a yet larger number ; 
and in fearful accordance with that course of 
divine administration in this world, which often 
brings sufferings and punishments upon those 
who err, not from evil propensities and wilful 
misconduct, but from mere ignorance and inad- 
vertence, it declares that even of those who have 
heard of the name of Christ, the majority shall 
not be chosen to everlasting life. 

It is truly astonishing that these facts should 



♦ Butler's Analogy. Part. I. Chap. II. 
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be SO greatly disregarded, and that not only the 
mere moralists, but even religious writers, should 
display such " fearlessness as to what may be 
hereafter under the government of God." Some 
of them represent all men as by nature only the 
weakly erring children of an indulgent Father, 
who knows all their frailty, and will never be 
extreme to mark their misconduct. Our race, 
it would appear from their specious representa- 
tions, is advancing gradually in knowledge and 
virtue, in such a path — beyond doubt ! — as must 
eventually lead to divine favour and universal 
happiness. And the religious writers, listening 
only to half the message from heaven,^ regard the 
present world with an unaccountable complacency, 
as if nothing but virtue and happiness were to be 
found beyond it ; and as if their decreed ftiture 
dominion was enough to explain away all the 
mystery of permitted wickedness and pain. But 
" every attempt to explain the wisdom and the 
exact ultimate intention of the Supreme Being, 
in constituting a nature subject in so fatal a 
degree to moral evil, will fail. And even if a 



^ The Christian's book is called the Gospel, — the book of 
good tidings. Rut it may be called, with equal justice (to sinful 
man)) a^t^k of eml tidings, revealing indignation and wrath, 
tribulation ^«nd anguish. Nay with greater justice : for the 
passages in th^sOld Testament which point to a happy immor- 
tality are far mor^umerous than those which speak of punish. 
meot to come,--^nd'vif the New Testament " brought life and 
immortality to light" it^has, with equal plainness, revealed the 
regions of darkness, and of wailing, and of eternal death. 
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new Revelatioii. were given to turn this dark 
inquiry into noonday, it would make no difference 
in the actual state of things. An extension of 
knowledge could not reverse the fact, that the 
human nature has displayed, through every age, 
the most aggravated proofe of being in a deplor- 
able and hateful condition, whatever were the 
reasons for giving a moral agent a constitution 
which it was foreseen would soon be found in 
this condition. * * * * To this exclusive sphere, 
of our own condition and interests, Revelation 
confines our attention; and pours contempt, 
though not more than experience pours, on all 
presumption to reason on those grand unknown 
principles according to which the Almighty dis- 
poses the universe. * * * * Considering man in 
this view, the sacred oracles have represented 
him as a more melancholy object than Nineveh or 
Babylon in ruins ; and an infinite aggregate of 
obvious facts confirms the doctrine. This doc- 
trine then is absolute authority in our specula^ 
tions on human nature'' * * * * But " our 
elegant and amusing moralists, while they censure 
the follies and vices of mankind, maintain that 
many of these are accidental to the human cha- 
racter, rather than a disclosure of intrinsic qua- 
lities. Others do indeed spring radically from 
the nature, but they are only the wild weeds of 
a virtuous soil. Man is still a very dignified and 
noble being, with strong dispositions to all excel- 
lence, holding a proud eminence in the ranks of 
existence, and (if such a being is adverted to) 
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high in the favour of his Creator. The measure 
of virtue in the world vastly exceeds that of 
depravity; we should not indulge a fanatical 
rigour in our judgments of mankind; nor he 
always reverting to an ideal perfection ; nor ac- 
custom ourselves to contemplate the Almighty 
always in the dark majesty of justice. — None of 
their speculations seem to acknowledge the gloomy 
fact, which the New Testament so often asserts 
or implies, that all men are * by nature children 
wrath."\*^v 

This doctrine of universal condemnation is 
indeed terrible, and one which every mind not 
stayed and strengthened by the hopes of the Gos- 
pel, would gladly hide from itself, if possible : so 
terrible indeed, that had this portion of the truth 
been revealed at a period prior to that which 
brought life and immortality to light, all who 
believed would have been driven to utter despe- 
ration, and like the evil spirits, would have trem- 
bled, but not repented. And even many of those 
who write professedly to vindicate the truths of 
Scripture, seem unwilling to admit the full extent 
of this doctrine, and to judge of the natural con- 
stitution of the world, as it is incumbent upon 
them to judge, by the light, or rather by the 
darkness, of this part of the Revelation. Thus 
it has been argued in favour of a future state, — 
that is, of a happy immortality, which is all these 
writers seem to contemplate, — " The further we 

♦ Foster's Essays. Last letter. 
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carry our researches into the physical and the 
moral world, the stronger becomes our conviction 
that no pure evil exists. Amidst the numerous 
pains and sorrows which we are doomed to bear, 
we have every reason to believe, that there is not 
one, which has not a tendency to improve our 
nature, and to make us wiser and better. The 
beneficial eflFect of adversity it would be easy to 
illustrate by a variety of examples. * * * Appa- 
rent exceptions doubtless occur ; but the general 
constitution of the system iij which we are placed, 
warrants the affirmation that few, if any, direct 
or pure evils exist ; and every pain, every sorrow, 
every discord, and every irregularity, permitted 
under the divine government, tend to the pro- 
duction of greater harmony and higher good. 
It would be repugnant thto to the general plan 
of the Divine administration to suppose, that the 
scene of human life should close with suffering. 
* * * Is it not probable therefore, that death, 
like all our other sufferings, will conduce to our 
benefit, and, by a temporary suspension of our 
existence, if it is to be suspended, tend ultimately 
to improve it, and advance us to higher happi- 
ness? This supposition will reconcile it to the 
general plan of the Divine administration. * * * 
How is the sufferer benefited by this the last of 
all the evils which he is doomed to undergo, if 
there be no future state ? Is his sun to set for 
ever in a cloud ? * * * Under the omniscient 
eye of unchangeable Benevolence, no evil can 
take place, not eventually beneficial to the suf- 
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ferer himself." r^{It is really hard to say whether 
this preposterous argument is more directly con- 
tradicted by the words of Scripture, or by the 
daily experience of human life. " AU things 
work together for good to them that love Ood ; 
to them that are the called according to his pur- 
pose." Not for all men, but for those who are 
graciously called out from among the great mul- 
titude of the ungodly, do all things work together 
for good. Was the case of Judas an apparent 
exception only ? or shall any dare to assert that 
he is the only one among the sons of Adam, 
whose " END is destruction ?" The sun of many 
shall, most assuredly, " set for ever in a cloud :" 
and they will be covered with " the blackness of 
darkness for ever," as says the infallible word.^ 
" It would be easy," it seems, " to illustrate by 
a variety of examples the beneficial effects of 
adversity ;" and *^ all pains and sorrows tend to 



• Croxnbie's Natural Theology. Essay IV. Sect vi. 

The writer of the passage here quoted has ventured to say, 
in an^tl^r place, — ** We have every reason to hope that the suf- 
ferings ofs^e wicked hereafter will be remedial, and will be 
continued umiHhe purposes of the Divine Being shall be fully 
accomplished, rhpugh there be one or two passages in the 
New Testament whl^^e^m opposed to this expectation, the 
general tenor of the GosJ)ql appears favourable to it.'* We have 
here a striking proof, how treacherous an ally a natural theolo- 
gian may prove to the cause which he attempts to serve.' One 
text, out of about fifty, may here be quoted in refutation. Re^ 
velation xxf. 27. *' There shall in no wis 3 enter into the city 
an3rthing that defileth, * • but onl^y they which are written in 
the Laiiit>'s book of life." We know that some will ** not be found 
written*' therein : but they shall be cast into the lake of fire. 
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make us wiser and better." Let the writer 
search for these beneficial effects among the thou- 
sands of degraded Africans stiU kept in slavery 
in the West Indian Islands, or in the southern 
states of the American Union ; or among that 
wretched population whom a mistaken leniency 
has consigned to the most penal of our Australar 
sian Colonies ; who would, perhaps to a man, 
seek escape from their miseries in suicide, were 
they not previously too hardened to feel the full 
wretchedness of their living death ; and whose 
moral rule is, literallyy " Evil be thou my good." 

Or, nearer home, let him look among the neg- 
lected children of the metropolis, trained for 
theft or prostitution ; and mark the sweet uses of 
adversity among the squalid troop whom their 
parents* poverty or dissipation has reduced, in 
our manufacturing districts, to the condition of 
hving machines. Or let him show how a man 
is rendered wiser and better by being rendered 
idiotic by a sudden fright, or insane from cold 
and want — or from inheriting, through the ine- 
briety of his parents, a feeble and irritable brain. 

These, it may be admitted, are extreme, though 
most of them are far from rare, instances — of 
evils, physical or moral, arising from the consti- 
tution of this fallen world ; and resulting in no 
moral good whatever, generally in positive moral 
degradation. And they show us where to look 
for a far more numerous, though less remarkable 
class of evils, arising rather from the absence of 
some of those conditions requisite to the perfect- 
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ing of the moral and intellectual character, than 
to any positively prejudicial influence. To select 
one case ; that of a youth of naturally good dis- 
positions, whose moral feelings are warped and 
perverted by the maxims of an ignorant parent. 
Here is an evil done, as evidently as if that 
parent were, through ignorance, to feed him on 
unwholesome diet ; an evil for which, humanly 
speaking, no remedy whatever is provided ; but 
which must be, to the close of that child's exist- 
ence, a thing to be deplored. 

It is impossible to reconcile with facts like 
these, the supposition that all evils, and especially 
that last evil, death, are intended for the future 
benefit of the sufferer, and promise to mankind a 
state of happiness beyond the grave. If, from 
such facts, we are to form any conjecture res- 
pecting the future condition of man, our conjec- 
ture must be of precisely the opposite character. 
Men are born into this world corrupt and igno- 
rant. They grow up amidst a society more pol* 
luted and consequently in greater darkness than 
:hey are themselves. They partake of the com- 
non plague, and in their turn communicate it to 
tthers. And though, humanly speaking, it be a 
noral certainty — and we have here no higher 
source of knowledge to look to — a certainty that 
they will not, cannot escape the contagion, yet 
iie hand of retributive justice is not stayed^ but 
bey suffer, acutely suffer, through the whole of 
Ife, the misery and pain which the laws of the 
Moral Governor have attached to moral depra- 
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vity. Hateful in its nature, deadly in its effect^ 
is the moral pollution around them: yet is no 
hand stretched forth from heaven to shield them 
or withdraw them from its influence; hut the 
same judgment overtakes hoth them and the 
authors of their miseryA If then there he an 
hereafter, arguing from analogy we can only 
expect that those who have in this world received 
the most deadly injuries, namely, moral pollutions, 
will sufier most, will he punished most, in that 
which is to come. " The theology of nature," 
says Dr. Chalmers, " emits and audibly emits, a 
note of terror ; but in vain do we listen for one 
authentic word of comfort from any of its oracles." 

But Dr. Chalmers, influenced probably ly a 
natural aversion to dwelling only on the darker 
view of things, has, with apparent inconsistency, 
advocated in another place a bolder opinion ; — 
maintaining that, although no sound argument 
for the immortality of man can be based upon the 
(supposed) intentions of his Creator, so long as 
we give to that Creator the attribute of benevo- 
lence only, without admitting also the attribute 
of righteousness, yet " we might incorporate then 
together into the solid groundwork of a solid re» 
soning." * * * « It might not resolve," he say^ 

^ When a righteous man doth turn from his righteousnet 
and dgmmit iniquity, and I lay a stumbling block before him, b 
shall die ; because thou hast not given him warning, he shd 
die in his sin; — but his blood will I require at thy handT 
Ezekiel iii. 20. 
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" but it would alleviate the mystery of things could 
we, within the sphere of actual observation, col- 
lect notices not merely of a God who rejoiced in 
the physical happiness of his creatures, but of a 
God who had respect unto their virtue." And 
we may gather from the phenomena of human 
life, that " physical enjo}Tnents and sufferings 
are mainly resolvable into moral causes, — inso- 
much that in the vast majority of cases, the devia- 
tion from happiness can be traced to an anterior 
deviation from virtue." * * * " Now what is the 
legitimate argument for the character of God, 
from the existence of misery thus originated? 
Wretchedness, of itself, were fitted to cast an 
uncertainty, even a suspicion, on the benevolence 
of God. But wretchedness as the result of wick- 
edness * * * tells us that however much the 
Deity may love the happiness of His creatures, 
He loves their virtue more. Instead of extin- 
guishing the evidence of one perfection, it may 
leave this evidence entire, and bring out into 
open manifestation another perfection of the 
Godhead." If indeed in this world there were 
no exceptions to the rule of universal happiness, 
except when justice evidently required the inflic- 
tion of pain, we should possess that open manifes- 
tation of the Divine perfections, which all who look 
into the theology of nature must desire to find there. 
But it is not in this world permitted us to behold 
such an unclouded display of the glories of the 
Godhead ; not even in this world as made known 
to us by Revelation. The Creator has not yet 
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made an end of the mystery of iniquity ;— here- 
after He will, it is promised, " take unto himself 
His great power and reign." Now He permits 
his creatures to continue in a condition, often as 
unfavourable to their virtue, as to their happiness : 
a condition in which moral ruin seems to be 
inevitably their lot. It in no respect alleviates 
the mystery of this, that we are able to trace 
present evil to past evil. If the evil which each 
man is permitted to do were to terminate in 
himself, being the subject of an account only 
between him and his Maker, it would be less sur- 
prising that man should be now permitted to sin ; 
and the hypothesis of a future state of punishment 
would undoubtedly remove much of the difficulty. 
But observation teaches us that evil, to the mis- 
fortune of our race, does not so terminate ; but 
its mischief is often permitted to spread beyond 
all calculation, in every direction invading the 
harmony of that system — now, alas ! no longer 
to be found on earth — in which we can imagine 
that a God of perfect justice and benevolence 
would take delight. One or a few men have 
power to render many as morally corrupt as tliem- 
selves ; and Revelation, far from alleviating the 
mystery of this, declares that they have moreover 
power to bring their victims into as great a con- 
demnation as their own. Happily for mankind 
the same Revelation discloses a way of escape 
from the power of evil ; and vindicates the per- 
fection of the Divine attributes, by disclosing to 
us a higher and a future world, widely different 
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from this, and revealing to us the hand of a Most 
Holy and Mighty Spirit, whose beneficent agency 
ever was, and ever must be, hidden from the eye 
of Natural Reason. But the evils, in their great 
amount, remain unexplained. Many will be 
ruined for ever, though He wills not that any 
should perish. Christians believe in the good- 
will of God, NOTWITHSTANDING the mystcry of 
evil. 

But the heathen philosopher never found, nor 
can the modem natural theologian find, any other 
explanation, than that the whole race of mankind 
has fallen under the Divine displeasure, under 
which every soul of man is suflfering more or less, 
and by which those who seem, contrary to the 
usual administration of the world, to have escaped 
here, will be overtaken hereafter. 

This is indeed a gloomy view ; and far dif- 
ferent from that in which many natural theologians 
of recent times have indulged themselves : but it 
is far more consonant with the notions found to 
prevail in the heathen world, among conscientious 
men, and ignorant of Christianity ; while, as far 
as it has any force, it confirms as strongly as any 
argument of a contrary tendency, that Revelation 
which, while it has made known the good tidings 
of mercy and immortality, by means of a most 
wonderfiil Divine intervention^ has also declared 
the wrath of God upon all unrighteousness of 
men. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ARGUMENT FOR IMMORTALITY, FROM THE GREAT- 
NESS OF HUMAN DESIRES. 

AN argument for the immortality of the soul, 
more plausible and hopeful than that which 
has been just treated of, and foimded upon a very 
different view of some of the evils which attend 
humanity, may be here considered. Hitherto, 
the depravity residing within the heart of man, 
the wide extent of misery which he is often per- 
mitted to spread around him, and particularly 
the moral injury which he is suffered to work in 
the hearts of others^ have forbidden us to look 
forward beyond the grave, except with mere hope- 
lessness, or with a trembling fear. But man, it 
is argued, has also, in the midst of his darkness 
and degradation, gleams of light as if from ano- 
ther sphere; conceptions of happiness which 
belong rather to heaven than to earth: and 
which the Creator would not have implanted 
within him, unless with a prospective view to a 
higher and nobler existence. For the analogy of 
the rest of animated nature shows, it is observed, 
that nothing is waste and meaningless ; there is 
no contrivance without a definite purpose, no 
appetite without a corresponding object, no desire 
without a counterpart gratification. But man, it 
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is said, if there be not another world, would con- 
stitute a glaring exception to this rule of adapta- 
tion and commensurateness. " He feels," says 
Dr. Chalmers, " an interminable longing after 
nobler and higher things ; which nought but im- 
mortality and the greatness of immortality can 
satiate ; * * * to all which there is nothing like 
among the inferior animals, among whom there is 
a certain squareness of adjustment between each 
desire and its correspondent gratification." 

The fish that populate the waters have no desire 
to penetrate into the regions of air, and the sea- 
birds that soar above seek not to explore the 
secrets of the ocean depths. Each creature en- 
joying itself after its kind is satisfied with its 
place and with the food and the society provided 
for it therein ; and all, when their bodily wants are 
satisfied, secure even when in the neighbourhood 
of danger, and undismayed by imaginations of 
death, are for the most part perfectly content. 
And for their bodily wants a benignant nature 
provides so fully, that it would be as useless for 
them, as it is beyond their power, to " take 
thought for the morrow." Or if it should bo 
necessary to make provision against a more in- 
clement season, or for the birth and nurture of 
young, nature herself becomes their instructor, 
and under her unerring guidance they act, with- 
out hesitation or care, in such manner as fully to 
attain those ends, which are sufficient for the 
welfare of the race. Man alone is afflicted with 
desires which he has not the requisite powers, or 
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the appropriate opportunities for satisfying ; he 
alone is discontented with his lot, desiring to 
explore regions beyond his reach, perplexed by 
difficulties which he has capacity enough to com- 
prehend and feel, but not enough to resolve, 
turning from all which earth can offer in search 
of some higher and better happiness. In the 
words of Dr. Chalmers, " man alone labours under 
the discomfort of an incongruity between his cir- 
cumstances and his powers ; and unless there be 
new circumstances awaiting him in a more ad- 
vanced state of being, he, the noblest of natiu*e*s 
products here below, would turn out to be the 
greatest of her failures." 

Dr. Chalmers has even called this argument a 
" proof for the immortality of the soul." Now 
such an argument, at least when taken in its 
most general form, and pushed to its furthest 
extent, would go to render probable the future 
existence of the whole human race, under circum- 
stances such as to promote the gradual but un- 
ceasing advancement of every individual in know- 
ledge, virtue, and happiness. But the righteous- 
ness of God, as we know from Revelation, will 
not be thus evaded, nor death thus easily disarmed 
of its sting : and it is strange that so very flat- 
tering a view of the supposed destinies of our 
race, as made known by mere natural theology, 
should be entertained by one, who can hear in 
the oracles of nature " no word of comfort," but 
only a *^ note of terror ;" and who declares, that 
natural theology is " wholly unable to disperse 
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the obscurity, which rests on the hopes and the 
destiny of our species." * 

In truth, this argument is usually stated in far 
too general terms, being made to extend to a 
great number of points of diflference between man 
and the inferior animals of such a kind that we 
cannot reasonably expect a completion of the 
analogy by any future dispensation : while the 
only diflference on which, if it be actually found 
to exist, such an Expectation can be founded, has 
been generally but Uttle regarded. 

It seems to be obvious enough, — and it mate- 
rially diminishes the force of the argument — that 
it is not every desire which the heart of man can 
form, and for which, in his present circumstances, 
he finds none, or only a partial gratification, 
which can be gratified in another world consis- 
tently with the righteousness of God. There is 
an ambition, for instance, a love of unjust supre- 
macy, which, had it commensurate power, would 
render all men the slaves or the victims of its 
tyrannous will, which would fain " cast abroad 
the rage of its wrath, and behold every one that 
is proud and abase him;" — a spirit which, en- 
during fellowship with none, if the whole earth 
were subjected to its sway, would covet a larger 
and more absolute dominion still. And there is 
a desire of forbidden knowledge and power over 



* Bridgewater Treatise. The last chapter : and one of the 
most valuable in the whole work. 
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the material and the spiritaal world, which would 
intrude into all secrets, not merely using, but 
controlling and reversing the laws of nature, and 
seeking by mysterious rites to. compel beings of 
superhuman power to become its oracles and its 
servants. All such desires are unlawful now, 
and assuredly will never be gratified. Plainly, 
then, it is not a mere incongruity or inadequacy 
of this present world to meet ail the large and 
ambitious desires of man, which can furnish an 
argument for another state. Therefore, under 
the government of a God of righteousness, no 
future state can be supposed, which would alto- 
gether complete the analogy between man and 
the rest of the animated creation. For everjf 
desire of the lower animals, as it has been ob- 
served, there is a counterpart object, for every 
faculty there is,, in general, ample room and op- 
portunity for exercise of commensurate extent. 
But for the doctrine of immortality, it is said, man 
would be an exception to this law. But even 
admitting the doctrine, man continues to be an 
exception to the law. There are many whose 
thoughts are wedded to this world, who by means 
of the faculty of imagination, or through the in- 
quisitiveness implanted in man, fasten their wishes 
upon objects which they can never attain in this 
world, — ^just as if the fish were to desire to fly, 
or the bird to swim, — and which it cannot be 
supposed they will attain after death. There are 
incongruities between man and his present cir- 
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cumstances, which no new circumstances, we 
may be assured, will ever remove. 

"But all those desires," it may be objected, 
" which have been just alluded to, properly belong 
to the earth. There is a general congruity be- 
tween them and earthly things ; and though they 
do not, and perhaps cannot, always meet their 
full gratification here, yet such a world as this is 
the only kind of world which can afford them any 
appropriate theatre. But it is otherwise with the 
desire of immortality." 

Surely the mere desire of eternal felicity can- 
not demand, as of right, its infinite gratification. 
It may be entertkined as well by the bad, as by 
the good. But strictly speaking, the human 
mind, being finite, is incapable of desiring an 
infinite object, such as eternal happiness. The 
desire of the mind is, to obtain and never lose 
again; to have continually a present, not an in- 
finite enjoyment. There are vicious minds, of 
transcendent powers, and keen susceptibilities, 
which shrink with horror from the idea of anni- 
hilation, and which long to expatiate for ever in 
scenes of adventurous delight, with a passion less 
pure, but not less intense^ than that of the most 
devout adorer of the God of nature, who hopes 
hereafter to find the Being searched for here in 
vain. But such minds will not be gratified. It 
is not, therefore, merely because desires are too 
large for this earth, that we are entitled to expect 
they will receive their counterpart in an eternal 
world. 

o 
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It is the moral quality of the object desired 
which alone can furnish a solid ground of hope. 
It is extravagant to speak of desires which "nought 
but immortality and the greatness of immortality 
can satiate," as in themselves more noble than 
others, even if such desires be possible. For 
nothing is desirable for ever which is not also 
desirable for a limited time. Eternity is not in 
itself an object of human wishes, — a man might 
as well be said to desire an hour as to desire 
eternity, — but something which we conceive can- 
not but be desirable at every instant^ of time. The 
wish for immortality is merely the wish to live 
and never die. But unless our desire be for a 
life such as cannot be lived upon earth, and, 
moreover, a life consisting in the enjoyment of 
things pure and good, in which a pure and good 
God can be pleased, we cannot hope, on the 
ground of any analogy, that our desire will be 
gratified. 

If it were to be found that the occupants of the 
sea had in general a desire to fly, fancied they 
should find more pleasure in the air, and had a 
dread of annihilation, we should have some sort 
of argument for expecting for them a future state. 
But if it were known that these creatures were cor- 
rupt and vicious, and did in the vast majority of 
instances desire things and lead lives displeasing 
to their Creator, we should pause to enquire into 
the moral quality of the aerial life they desired, 
and decide by reference to that only. It is be- 
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cause desires are too good, not because they are 
too great, for this earth, that we may hope for 
their future gratification. 

The Ufe desired must be such as cannot be 
lived on earth. For if it could be passed on 
earth, even in a few instances, the analogy of 
nature would not entitle us to expect more. For 
as far as we can see, the lives passed on earth by 
the inferior creatiu'es are all pleasing to the Cre- 
ator, yet in many instances the individual does 
not attain to the gratification of the desires which 
belong to his kind. Many of them die young : 
but we do not expect they will be restored to Ufe ; 
nor do we expect that those which are most fully 
formed for the enjoyments destined for them by 
their Maker, will live for ever. But here, how- 
ever, in the case of man, a new element enters 
into the moral calculation, — that dread of anni- 
hilation which has been just alluded to. Would 
the Deity destroy a creature capable not merely 
of enjopng a pure happiness, and leading a good 
life, but also capable of a hope that it would con- 
tinue for ever ? Does it not seem contrary to His 
perfect benevolence that such a hope should be 
frustrated ? The evil which prevaib in the world, 
the incomprehensibility of the moral system of 
which we form part, may well throw some doubt 
upon this : yet may man venture to"«itertain a 
HOPE that all impediments to the full gratification 
of virtuous desires will be removed in another 
state ; and virtue will find that happiness which 
we cannot conceive to be perfect, unless accom- 
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panied with an assurance that it will never be 
taken away. Here, therefore, at length we do 
find, as heathen philosophers have found before, 
some, though but a faint probability, that a future 
life of happiness is reserved for some of the human 
race. 

But is it so very evident that man has in his 
constitution desires incapable of adequate exercise 
upon earthly things, and, moreover, so pure and 
good, as of themselves to claim from the justice 
and benevolence of God, a nobler and larger 
theatre upon which to display themselves ? Be- 
fore entering upon this serious question, it must 
be premised, that the principles in the human 
constitution, which are to )deld a promise of im- 
mortality, must become subjects of consciousness 
to the individual, and, moreover, be called into 
some degree of exercise during life on earth. 
Otherwise we are not entitled, according to the 
analogy of the rest of creation, to expect a future 
developement of them in the case of that indi- 
vidual. We have no right to argue in favour of 
an immortality of the whole human racey unless 
the whole race does actually entertain pure and 
good desires, which do not and cannot find 
fulfilment here. We do not expect that an ani- 
mal which dies young, without having tasted the 
chief enjoyments or felt the chief {Missions of its 
kind, will receive a new existence to eflfect those 
ends ; although we do expect thai the desires 
actually experienced by the species will in general 
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be gratified. This limitation is by no means 
strictly observed in the writings of the natural 
theologians ; and yet without it, not only is the 
whole force of their argument impaired, but a 
future life is held out to the hopes of man, upon 
conditions utterly unlike those imposed by that 
Revelation which the argument is intended to 
support. 

Our moral writers, enlightened by Christianity 
too fully to be sensible of the darkness of natural 
religion, and too well convinced of the truth of 
the doctrine of immortality to allow weight to any 
adverse argument, upon whatever principles it 
my depend, have confounded the character of 
the natiu'al and unconverted human heart with 
that whose feelings have been chastened, purified, 
and strengthened, by a knowledge of the truth 
and by divine grace ; representing man not as he 
actually is, but as his Maker would desire him to 
be. And they accordingly assert with confidence 
that man does entertain desires so noble and ex- 
cellent, as to entitle him to expect, at the hands 
of a just and benevolent Creator, eternal happi- 
ness. "Man," it is said, — unlike the brutes — 
" refers his existence to a Divine original, — ^his 
preservation to an Omniscient Providence. He 
deUghts to contemplate the works of God, and 
longs for a more intimate communion with the 
Author of his existence." Again ; " When we 
reflect that every breath we draw is His ; that in 
Him we live and move and have our being ; that 
all our public blessings, domestic comforts, and 
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individual enjoyments are the gifts of His muni- 
ficent though invisible hand; our gratitude to 
our Preserver, and unwearied Benefactor is na- 
turally awakened. Reverence, devotion, and 
love, with a profound submission of his weak 
reason to His infinite wisdom, are predominant 
feelings in the bosom of every man who meditates 
on the adorable attributes of his Creator. * * ♦ 
Is it to be believed, that these pious emotions, 
which are the inspiration of the Being who made 
us, and are irresistibly excited by the contempla- 
tion of His works — emotions which constitute 
man's highest happiness, and the supreme dignity 
of his nature, elevating him above every low and 
grovelling passion, fitting him for a more intimate 
communion with his Creator, and associated with 
a desire to love Him with a piurer heart, and 
serve Him with a more wilUng mind— are to be 
buried by death in everlasting annihilation ? Are 
we formed to revere His power, to admire His 
wisdomi, to adore His goodness, and to indulge 
in these pious affections with increasing delight, 
through an eternity of ages — are we formed thus, 
and is the fiame of devotion kindled within us 
for no other purpose than to be extinguished in 
endless darkness and insensibility ? ♦ * ♦ Have 
we not rather reason to believe, that to inspire a 
grateful, but only momentary, affection for an 
eternal object, is consistent with neither the wis- 
dom nor the goodness of the Deity, and that our 
pious sensibilities are not given to perish for ever 
with the dissolution of the body. * * * If the 
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soul of man aspires to something more satisfac- 
tory, something more adequate to its conceptions, 
than the present life can yield, another and a 
better state awaits it/* 

This is written in a confident tone : but among 
whom are these " pious emotions, elevating above 
every low and grovelling passion," to be found ? 
Shall we look for them among the savages of 
Terra del Fuego, or of Van Dieman's Land, who 
in their lusts are more ferocious than the brutes 
themselves, and who can scarcely be roused from 
their torpid inactivity, and sent to hunt the forests 
for prey, by the actual pangs of hunger ? Shall 
we search in the empire of China ? The inhabi- 
tants of the coimtry are numerous ; it includes 
at least a fourth part of the whole population of 
the earth. If certain vices widely prevalent there 
be in a great measure unsuspected in England, 
it is only because they are too gross and abomi- 
nable to be plainly represented to the minds 
which Christianity has civilized. Or shall we 
turn to the followers of Mohammed ? They be- 
lieve in one God; they abjure the worship of 
idols; they profess to abstain from wine. But 
the nature of the Mohammedan paradise is well 
known. Its joys are probably most strongly 
longed for by those who know no higher pleasure 
than the gratification of passions common to the 
lowest of creeping things. Or were these enno- 
bling emotions to be found, generally speaking, 
among the philosophers of ancient Greece or 
Rome ? Not among these, certainly, who held 
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that while the mind was kept in a state of (ima- 
gined) elevation, it mattered not what was done 
with the body. That plague, which through the 
body infects the souls of the whole race of Adam, 
is not to be stayed by a philosophical hjrpothesis. 
Even they, few as they were in numbers, who hoped 
to obtain future happiness by leading a godlike 
life on earth, trusted only, to the inherent qualities 
which they ascribed to the human soul. They 
did not experience any pious affection ; they did 
not look up to one Supreme God, as a friend in 
communion with whom hereafter they would find 
the perfection of joy. 

It is among Christians only that such emotions 
are to be found. But will it be pretended that 
they derive them from the Theology of Nature ? 
If such a pretension cannot be supported, the 
argument is worth absolutely nothing. For it 
matters not, as has been said, that the whole race 
of man, or most of the race, have a certain capor 
bility of these emotions. The same Creator who 
implanted the capability, placed the creature in 
such circumstances as not to call it into action in 
this world. And the analogy of nature frirnishes 
no shadow of reason for the supposition that it 
will, therefore, be called into action in another. 

There are some animals, and the dog is pre- 
eminent among them, which are peculiarly sus- 
ceptible of domestication ; ai)d.to all appearance 
lead incomparably happier Uves, for the most part, 
when they become the servants or companions of 
man. Are we to suppose that the wild dogs will 
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be provided with masters after death, because 
they have a susceptibility of enjoyment of a higher 
kind than any which their present circumstances 
admit of? The savage is, in this respect, in exactly 
the same predicament as the wild dog. His 
susceptibilities are completely dormant. Prac- 
tically he is an animal being, and nothing more. 
His thoughts are confined to this world, and he 
is as utterly destitute of all just conceptions of his 
Creator, as are the animals which he destroys for 
food. 

But if we turn to more civihzed parts of the 
world, to countries rich in every species of litera- 
ture, where luxury and leisure and mental refine- 
ment are possessed by multitudes, and the great 
truths of the Gospel are openly and continually 
proclaimed, we behold a prospect scarcely more 
encouraging. Let the moralist seriously ask 
himself how many they may be, whose thoughts 
and affections do truly centre in heaven ; whose 
dissatisfaction with the world they live in springs 
from no disappointed earthly desires, but from a 
sense of the ungodliness which so lamentably 
prevails, and a conviction that to depart, and be 
in communion with God, is far better than to have 
all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of 
them. In the majority of instances the suscepti- 
bihty for higher and purer pleasures than tho^ 
of earth seems to be given in vain. Men live 
regardless of the God above them^ and the futu- 
rity beyond ; imitating outwardly the conduct of 
the virtuous only as far as may be conducive to 
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their safety, or ease, or success, in this life. Its 
fleeting gratifications are all which their hearts 
desire, and in them verily they Have their reward; 
the only reward in store for them. There are 
men who possess natural capacity sufficient for 
the perception of the highest truths ; whose minds 
for a time may be kindled with pure emotions 
and lofty desires ; who learn to say " Lord, Lord," 
and to pray for admission to heaven ; but their 
prayer is choked almost in its utterance by the 
force of lower passions, their " affection for an 
eternal object" is momentary only; their own 
base nature is the God they serve, and " their 
end will be — destruction." 

It is truly wonderful that any mind imbued 
with the spirit of Christianity, should imaguie 
that the mere ahiUty of Ae human mind to dis- 
cover or to perform things in themselves neither 
virtuous nor vicious, — which display no moral 
ex^Uence, but merely power of intellect, — affords 
a presumption of an intention in the Deity to 
perpetuate human existence. ^^ The sublime 
attainments," says Dr. Thomas Brown, " which 
man has been capable of making in science, and 
the wonders of his own creative art in that mag- 
nificent scene to which he has known how to give 
new magnificence, have been considered by many 
a« themselves proofs of the immortality of a heing 
SO richly endowed. When we view him, indeed, 
comprehending in his single conception the events 
of ages which have preceded him, and, not con- 
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tent with the past, anticipating events that are to 
begin only in ages as remote in futurity as the 
origin of the universe is in the past, measuring 
the distance of the remotest planets, and naming 
in what year of other centuries the nations that 
are now gazing with astonishment on some comet 
are to gaze on it in its return, it is scarcely pos- 
sible for us to believe that a mind which seems 
equally capacious of what is infinite in space and 
time* should be only a creature whose brief exist- 
ence is measurable by a few points of space and 
a few moments of eternity. 

Look down on earth, What seest thou? Wondrous things, 

Terrestrial wonders that eclipse the skies. 

What lengths of laboured lands I Wliat lorded seas ; 

Lorded by man for pleasure, wealth, or war. 

Seas, winds, and planets, into service brought 

His art acknowledge, and promote his ends. 

♦ ♦ * Measured are the skies, — 
Stars are detected in their deep recess, — 
Creation widens, vanquished Nature yields ; 
Her secrets are extorted. Art prevails. 
What monuments of genius, spirit, power t 

And now, if justly raptured at this scene 
Whose glories render heaven superfluous, say 
Whose footsteps these ? Immortals have been here ; 
Could less than souls immortal this have done I * 

" These glorious footsteps," continues Dr. 
Brown, " are indeed the footsteps of immortals ! 
Yet it is not the mere splendour of the works 
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themselves, * * that seems directly to indicate 
the immortality of their authors. * * * It is hy 
considering the relations of a mind capable of 
these to the Being who has endowed it with such 
capacities, and who is able to perpetu£tte or 
enlarge the capacities which he has given, that 
we discover in the excellence we admire, not a 
proof indeed, but a presumption of immortality. 
♦ ♦ That God has formed mankind for progres- 
sive improvement is manifest from those suscepti- 
bilities of progress which are visible in the attain- 
ments of every individual mind ; and still more in 
the wider contrast which the splendid results of 
science in whole nations, that may be considered 
almost as nations of philosophers^ now exhibit, 
when we think at the same time of the rude arts 
of the savage, in his hut or in the earlier cave, 
in which he seemed almost of the same race with 
the wild animal with which he had struggled for 
his home. But if God love the progress of man- 
kind, he loves the progress of the individuals of 
mankind ; for mankind is but another name for 
these multitudes of individuals ; and if he love 
the progress of the observers and reasoners whom 
he has formed with so beautiful an arrangement 
of faculties^ capable of adding attainment to attain- 
ment in continual progress, is it possible for us 
to conceive that when the mind has made an 
advance which would render all future acquisi- 
tions, even on earth, proportionately far more 
easy, the very excellence of past attainments 
should seem a reason for suspending the progress 
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altogether, and that He who could have no other 
wish than the happiness and general excellence 
of man, in forming him what he is, should destroy 
his own gracious work merely because man, if 
permitted to continue longer in being, would be 
more happy and excellent.'^A^^ 

The general testimony of mankind declares 
however, that the majority of those who have by 
their discoveries or inventions promoted the civi- 
Uzation and increased the personal comfort and 
security of their race, have not been themselves 
in possession of any true happiness, or of that 
moral excellence in which a God of perfect 
righteousness can be well pleased. We must 
not look for examples among those philosophers 
whom Christianity has taught to form a due 
estimate of worldly things, and who regard the 
promotion of virtue and the knowledge of the 
Deity as the grand ultimate ends to which all 
their scientific efforts are to be directed. Ex- 
cluding these, it is found, that the instruments 
chosen to carry on, by a gradual progression, the 
mighty purposes of the Divine administration are 
for the most part poor, mean, and insignificant 
in themselves. The discoveries of the astronomer 
may indeed strike us with wonder, and to a reli- 
gious mind suggest many noble and elevating 
thoughts, but surely the power of calculation by 
which they are made is not in itself so excellent 
as to merit a life of perpetual happiness. Nor 
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are the immediate ends to which astronomical 
knowledge is applied, and to which the Deity 
unquestionably intended that it should be applied, 
ends of any moral excellence. Its chief use is in 
navigation. And the Creator undoubtedly in- 
tended that when the several nations of the earth 
increased in numbers and civilization, the various 
fruits of the earth or of human industry should 
be mutually interchanged ; that so the comforts 
of the human family should be increased, and 
community of interests should sectire political 
tranquiUity, and true knowledge should be widely 
spread among men who had ability and opportu- 
nity of receiving it. But the merchant by whom 
this commerce is carried on, may be of a charac- 
ter mean, sordid, contemptible, iniquitous; and 
the sailors who work the vessels may be brutal 
and cruel, detained from the commission of the 
most atrocious crimes, as every master of a mer- 
chant ship well knows is too often the case, only 
by want of opportunity or by fear ; . and the ma- 
thematician whose ingenuity has faciUtated their 
navigation may have been induced to exert it 
only by the desire of worldly distinction, or by 
finding in that exercise a gratification of intellect 
highly analogous to and closely resembling that 
which can be afforded by a game of chess. 

*' But if God love the progress of mankind, he 
loves the progress of the different individuals of 
mankind ; for mankind is but another name for 
the multitudes of individuals." This would be 
true, if the progress of the individuals and that 
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of the race were properly the same ; hut they who 
really henefit hy the general progress, making 
those advances in true wisdom which alone can 
he pleasing to the moral Governor of the world, 
form but a few among the multitude. 

The general history of the world, as well the 
common as the sacred history, attests numerous 
facts which enahle us to carry this observation 
even further : and^ghows that the human instru- 
ments by whom those Divine purposes are exe- 
cutedy which ultimately tend to the promotion of 
virtue, are often not only worthless, as being 
mere instruments, but must be, in the view of 
the righteous Deity, absolutely vile and hateful. 
Thus, to choose one instance, it was the criminal 
ambition of Rome, the desire to possess new 
countries from which to extort wealth, or to carry 
off men as slaves, that led to thq re-introduction 
of Christianity into this island. It is not impro- 
bable that some even of the present generation 
may be reaping the fruits of that early communi- 
cation of the truth, and making those advances 
in virtue which may be favourably regarded by 
the Deity. But though God love the progress 
of these individuals, we cannot suppose that He 
will therefore by any means overlook the guilt of 
the perpetrators of the acts of rapine and tyranny, 
who were among the first instruments by whom 
this progress was originated. 

Christianity teaches us to form a far different 
estimate of the mental achievements of mankind. 
It bids us regard the whole history of the heathen 
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world, and the whole profane history of the 
Christian world, as subordinate to the progress 
of Divine truths ; either by outwardly facilitating 
their dissemination and growth in the hearts of 
men, or by trying and strengthening faith through 
opposition ; just as plants exposed to the action 
of powerful winds are either laid prostrate under 
the continued action, or acquire new tenacity and 
stubbornness of root and stem. Every invention 
and desire, every work of taste or imagination, 
of ingenuity or industry that does not spring from 
a religious source, and is not formed under the 
guidance of that Mighty Spirit which invisibly 
influences human hearts, is worthless and tempo- 
rary, deserving no perpetuity either in respect to 
the excellence of the natural capacity in which 
it took its rise, or to the end for which it was 
calculated. Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like the lilies of the field, yet after lasting 
for a short season, they are suffered to wither and 
die. And so the generations of men spring up 
successively, and one after another go down into 
the dust, — and their knowledge is buried with 
them. • 

Or if their knowledge survives, it is but in the 
same manner as they themselves survive, not 
residing still in the minds of the original posses- 
sors, but being received from them by a younger 
generation, even as the life of the parents is con- 
tinued in that of their children. 

And it seems that this sort of perpetuity is 
sufficient for the Divine purposes. If the fairest 
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and loveliest of God's works in the inanimate or 
the brute creation are all mortal, the death of the 
individuals being of no moment whatever, so long 
as the species remains extant, we may well believe 
that all the energies of the human mind, wonder- 
ful as they are, and important as may be the 
ulterior piu*poses to be effected by those means, 
are subject to the same law, being continually 
reproduced in the species, but, as regards the seve- 
ral creatures in whom they flourished, urrERLV 

PERISHING. 





CHAPTER V. 

ON THE ARGUMENT FROM THE PERFECTIBILITY 

OF THE SPECIES. 

THOUGH the human family passes away, 
generation by generation, its numbers con- 
tinue on the increase ; as the waves of a flowing 
tide roll towards the shore, and on reaching it 
appear to be destroyed, while yet the volume of 
waters is not diminished, but gradually gains 
upon the land. And so of the knowledge pos- 
sessed by each generation but little is dissipated 
and lost ; the greater portion is re-appropriated, 
and serves to promote the general advance. To 
such BS are willing to indulge their imagination 
upon this topic, it cannot be otherwise than 
delightful to look forward to a period when moral 
and natural philosophy shall have completed 
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their discoyeries, and shall be sufficiently under- 
stood by all men ; — when in every country there 
shall exist a more perfect and stable form of 
government than any yet known ; when intellec- 
tual refinement and liberal learning shall be 
every where diffused ; when the languages, or 
the language, of mankind shall become a more 
complete instrument, uniting the excellences of 
all preceding tongues ; when intercourse of every 
kind, commercial, or epistolary, or personal, 
between the remotest territories, shall be rapid 
and easy ; when there shall be scarcely any sick- 
ness or disease prior to senile decay ; and when 
a full command over all natural resources, and a 
universal willingness to share every burden upon 
the community and to supply the wants of others, 
shall have banished all poverty and severity of 
labour from the world of humanity. There is 
something alluring in such a view, which has 
often exercised a powerful fascination over ardent 
minds, and has led to efibrts generous indeed, 
but for the most part as vain as they are generous. 
We can discern but imperfectly tKe future terres- 
trial destinies of man, even afler having been 
instructed by the Scriptures, and having wit- 
nessed on a large scale, and through many cen- 
turies, their gradually ameliorating influence. But 
yet we may perhaps venture to hope that civili- 
zation and Christian education will extend their 
peaceful conquests, and triumph in the end, and 
lay their light yoke upon all nations.**>. 

-'-t^- ^^^ — 

* lef, as has been before observed, while the present coo- 
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Such an ultimate production of good, by means 
of the natural and moral agencies now in cooper- 
ation, would somewhat lessen the mystery of evil, 
and more fully vindicate the perfection of the 
goodness and justice of the Deity. But at the 
same time, if we have any reason to look forward 
to such a consummatioii, we are therefore bidden 
to confine our prospect «nd to limit our hopes to 
this present world and to future generations of 
men. For it would surely be too much to expect 
a twofold remedy, without any warrant from 
Scripture to support it ; we must not look both 
to another world, and to a future condition of 
the present, for compensations or alleviations of 
existing evils. Without any warrant from Scrip- 
ture ; — ^for Scripture does not declare the doc- 
trine of compensation, nor represent the future 
life as remedial. 

^^ Gradation," it has been argued, ^^ seems to 
be' a general law of nature. This fact furnishes 
some ground to believe that this is only the 
beginning of our existence. A state of being 
imperfect and unsatisfectory, as mtroductory to 
a better, is in perfect accordance with the whole 
economy of our system* ♦ ♦ ♦ Nothing is pro^ 
duced instantaneously^ its perfect state. Every 
transition, with few exceptions, proceeds by slow 
and almost imperceptible degrees. Plants spring 
from seeds and gradually proceed to maturity. 
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stitanon of the earth endures, good and evil must contend. 
And foK,,8criptural argumentiTon the unfavoarable side, see 
Appendix. ^ 
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Animals, by a similar progression, pass through 
different stages before they attain perfection. * * 
No part of the Divine plan, in the economy of 
the universe, is perfected at once. This fact 
seems to furnish a presumption that the whole 
system as now exhibited is only the commence- 
ment of a scheme formed in the Eternal Mind, 
maturing by degrees under his direction, and 
advancing by a gradual extension of knowledge 
and virtue, until its consummation shall be accom- 
plished in the ultimate happiness of man. It is 
true that it is equally a law of nature that perfec- 
tion, when attained, shall be succeeded by decay 
and dissolution. But if we find that every par- 
ticle of living matter dies only to Yhre again in 
some other form, why should we apprehend that 
what constitutes us thinking and intelligent beings, 
to whose purposes matter, unless subservient, is 
utterly valueless, shall everlastingly perish ? If 
what is in itself impercipient and void of thought 
is indestructible, we have reason to hope that the 
thinking s^uhstance^ which is of infinitely greater 
worth, will be imperishable.** 

The analogy of the rest of nature, as just above 
represented, does not lead to any such conclusion. 
Organization perishes, though more excellent 
than mere matter ; vegetable life, and the prin- 
ciple of growth and assimilation in fl.TiiiTm.lfl, 
which are infinitely more wonderful than organi- 
zation, perish in like manner — and that not by 
dissolution, but by annihilation ; — and so likewise 
perishes the animal power of sensation, to re- 
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appear again in other forms. According to this 
analogy, the perpetual revival of life and thought, 
of knowledge and feelings, in successive minds, 
is all that we are to expect. And if, as is un- 
questionahly true to a great extent, this transfer- 
ence of thought be accompanied by a continual 
gprowth and progress, — an advance apparently 
towards some destined perfection, we ar^ forhidr 
den by the analogy to look for progress in another 
quarter ; but are taught to regard the progress 
of individual minds as subservient only to the 
improvement of the general stock, or floating 
capital as it were, of thought. 

On the supposition that such a future state of 
this world as has been here contemplated, were 
to be at length realized, there is just room for 
hope that creatures so perfectly fulfilling their 
Creator's will, and fulfilling it, as we may imagine, 
not blindly, but because it was His will, would 
become individual objects of the Divine regard, 
and being no longer required to make way for a 
race more excellent than themselves, would, by 
his especial favour, and some new exertion of His 
almighty power, become corporeally fit for im- 
mortality. Yet, in some degree, the analogy of 
nature in one respect discountenances even this 
view. For " His mercy is over all his works ;" 
yet the lilies of the field perish, to give birth to 
other creatures, not more perfect or more lovely. 
And it must be observed, discouraging and un- 
welcome though the observation may be, that if we 
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should do no more than plainly disclose a general 
tendency of the species towards perfection, with* 
out a just expectation that they can ever reach 
it, this would be enough to show the apparent 
intentions of the Deity, and forbid our looking 
for any different method of remedying the evils 
of this present world. For absolute perfection is 
nowhere to be found in any of the departments of 
creation. Not even in those which we believe to 
be fleeting and temporary : and which must there- 
fore a«I Aeir p^«=«L now. or no,er «.ah, 
it at all. It is not to the purpose here, to argue 
that we do not fiilly comprehend the intentions 
of a structure, or contrivance ; — that if we knew 
the whole counsel of God, every anomaly and all 
apparent imperfection would disappear; It may 
be very true, for example, that the subjection of 
the animal creation to various bodily pains, and 
the occasional existence of individual creatures 
whose lives from some accident are one continual 
suffering, brief or protracted, is reconcilable to 
some higher law than any known to us, or per- 
haps than any which we can comprehend. This 
may be true : yet still the evils, or apparent evils, 
exist, and we have not the slightest reason to 
suppose that while the earth endures they will 
ever cease to exist, or that, on their accauntj a 
new world will hereafter be established. We 
can only infer from such facts, that the supposed 
apparent failure of the human race, to reach that 
ultimate perfection towards which there is an 
evident tendency, — however great be the con- 
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trary tendencies — is reconcilable to some higher 
law /than any known to us, or perhaps than any 
which we can comprehend. 

To adopt an illustration from Lord Broughani! 
^^ The problem has been solved by mathemati- 
cians, Sir Isaac Newton having first investigated 
it, of finding the form of a symmetrical solid, or 
solid of revolution, which in moving through a 
fluid shall experience the least possible resistance. 
The figure so found bears a striking resemblance 
to that of a fish. Now suppose a fish were formed 
exactly in this shape, and that some animal en- 
dowed with reason were placed upon a portion 
of its surface, say at the narrow part, where the 
broad portion or end of the moving body was 
opposed, or seemed as if it were opposed to the 
surrounding fluid when the fish moved — the rea- 
soner would at once conclude that the contrivance 
of the fish's form was very inconvenient and in- 
artificial, and that nothing could be much worse 
adapted for easy movement through the waters : 
but if afterwards permitted to view the whole 
body of the fish, what had seemed a defect and 
evil, not only would appear plainly to be none at 
all, but it would be manifest that this seeming 
evil or defect was a part of the most perfect and 
excellent structure, which it was possible even for 
Omnipotence and Omniscience to have adopted." 

Let us make only a slight change in this sup- 
posed case : and place at the front of the head of 
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the fish an animal not only capable of reasoning 
upon the form of that part of the moving surface 
with which it was acquainted, but also suffering 
some inconvenience from the forcible resistance 
and the rapid motion of the fluid at that part. Such 
an animal would be just in the same predicament, 
it is conceived, as the human race ; it would be 
suffering a certain evil, under conditions appa- 
rently similar to those from which moral evils 
arise in the world of humanity. And a more 
enlarged knowledge could only enable the animal 
to come to the conclusion, — tibat the evil it suf- 
fered was unavoidable — was reconcilable with 
perfect wisdom, — and would never be RE-y 

MOVED. / 



CHAPTER VI. 

ON THE ARGUMENT FROM MORAL DERANGEMENT. 

" T3 Y inspecting a mechanism," observes Dr. 
i3 Chahners,* ** we can infer both the original 
design of Him who framed it, and the derange- 
ment it has subsequently undergone ; even as by 
the inspection of a watch we can infer, from the 
place of command which its regulator occupies, 
that it was made for the purpose of moving regu- 

* Bridgewater Treatise. Vol. IL chap. 10. 
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larly ; and that, notwithstanding the state of dis- 
repair and aberration into which it may have 
fallen. And so, by the obvious place of moral 
supremacy which is occupied by the Conscience 
of man in his moral system, we can infer that 
virtue was the proper and primary design of his 
creation; and that, notwithstanding the actual 
prevalence of obviously different principles over 
the habits and history of his life. * * * * It is 
from the native and proper tendency of aught 
which is made, that we conclude as to the mind 
and disposition of the Maker ; and not from the 
actual effect, when that tendency has been ren- 
dered abortive by the extrinsic operation of some 
disturbing force on an else goodly and well going 
mechanism. The original design of the Creator 
may be read in the natural^ the universal tendency 
of things ; and surely it speaks strongly both for 
His benevolence and His righteousness, that 
nothing is so fitted to ensure the general happi- 
ness of society as the general virtue of them who 
compose it. And if, instead of this, we behold 
a world ill at ease with its many heart burnings 
and many disquietudes, the fair conclusion is that 
the beneficial tendencies which have been esta* 
blished therein, and which are therefore due to 
the benevolence of God, have been all thwarted 
by the moral perversity of man. The compound 
lesson to be gathered from such a contemplation 
is, that God is the friend of human happiness, but 
the enemy of human vice, — seeing He hath set 
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up an economy in which the former would have 
grown up and prospered universally^ had not the 
latter stepped in and overborne it." 

It is impossible not to suspect that these ob- 
servations, true and just as they are in a great 
degree, rest upon a foundation laid not by mere 
reason, but by the Scriptures ; and form no part 
of the system of natural theology which could 
recommend itself to a mind unaided by Revela- 
tion. For they assume, as an undoubted truth, 
that moral good and evil proceed from entirely 
distinct sources ; that man is not as his Creator 
made him, but is a creature cast down from a 
higher estate. The mechanism is represented 
as deranged, not through any original defect in 
its construction, but through an external violence. 
Such is the doctrine of Scripture : but mere reason 
cannot establish it, though there may be some good 
ground for a conjecture that some such disaster 
has occurred. It is only while the rest of the 
mechanism continues in correct order that the 
moral or the material reg^ator can duly perform 
its Amctions. It cannot maintain the action of 
the machine, ner prevent derangement of its 
parts. And if we should he wrong in inferring 
from the presence in a watch of a regulator, cal- 
culated to control the movement for an indefinite 
time, that the watch would continue to move, 
and would remain in order for an iadefinite time, 
unless interfered with from without, should we 
not also be wrong in inferring from the presence 
of Conscience in the moral system, that derange- 
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ment would never occur therein, except from 
some extrinsic cause ? 

" It were surely far juster," says Dr. Chalmers, 
^^ in arguing for the Divine character, that we 
founded our interpretation on the happiness which 
man's original constitution is fitted to secure for 
him, than on the misery which he su£Pers from 
that constitution having heen in some way per- 
verted." 

But unless reason can show that the perversion 
has an extrinsic origin, we must take man simply 
as we now find him; and in arguing for the 
Divine character found our interpretation alike 
upon the happiness and upon the misery which 
spring from the man's present constitution. 

Yet, as was observed in a preceding chapter,* 
if the moral mechanism be still in the hands, and 
liable to the interference of the Maker, we may 
entertain a hope of the future remedy of defects, 
unavoidably resulting from the principles on which 
it was originally framed. 

Assuming then that without a Revelation we 
cannot know whether the moral disorder now 
prevailing existed from the first, or not; nor 
whether its introduction should be ascribed to an 
extrinsic cause, or to some original imperfection, 
— we have yet some room for an expectation that 
an interference of the Creator may remove it. 
And indeed, if the moral evil exist under the 

* Book II. Chap. I. page 121. 
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condition last mentioned, and be the result of an 
original liability to derangement from internal 
causes, it does not appear that there is less room 
for hope than upon the contrary supposition. It 
does not seem less likely that the Maker should 
restore action to a watch, after its movements 
have been stopped by the rusting of some of the 
wheels, or by the unwinding of the main-spring, 
than after it has been injured by some force from 
without. Nor is this rendered more improbable, 
if we were to know that the Maker could, had he 
chosen, have constructed the machine so as to be 
capable of perpetual motion, without su£Pering at 
all from the imperfection of materials ; and could 
have prevented) had he seen fit, any external 
injury. 

To whatever cause we ascribe the moral de- 
rangement, we are compelled to draw from it a 
melancholy conclusion. ^^ There is a state which 
the mind of man may attain, in which there is 
such a disruption of its moral harmony, that no 
power appears in the mind itself capable of re- 
storing it to a healthy condition. This important 
fact in the philosophy of human nature has been 
already recognised, from the earliest ages, on the 
mere principles of human science. It is distinctly 
stated by Aristotle in his Nicomachean Ethics, 
where he draws a striking comparison between a 
man who being first misled by sophistical reason- 
ings has gone into a life of voluptuousness under 
an impression that he was doing no wrong, — and 
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one who has followed the same course in oppo- 
sition to his own moral convictions. The former 
he contends might be reclaimed by argument; 
the latter he considers as incurable. In such a 
state of mind therefore it follows by an induction 
which cannot be controverted, either that the 
evil is irremediable and hopeless, or that we 
must look for a power from without the mind 
which may afford an adequate remedy. We are 
thus led to perceive the adaptation and the pro- 
bability of the provisions of Christianity, where 
an influence is indeed disclosed to us, capable of 
restoring the harmony which has been lost, and 
raising man anew to his place as a moral being. 
We cannot hesitate to believe that the power, 
who framed the wondrous fabric, may thus hold 
intercourse with it, and redeem it from disorder 
and ruin. On the contrary, it accords with the 
highest conceptions we can form of the Deity, 
that he should thus look upon his creatures in 
their hour of need. * * Sound philosophy teaches 
us, that there is a state in which nothing less than 
such a complete transformation can restore the 
man to a healthy moral condition, and that for 
producing it nothing will avail but an influence 
from without the mind ; a might and a power 
from the same Almighty One who originally 
framed it. Philosophy teaches in the clearest 
manner that a portion of mankind require such a 
transformation ; — Christianity informs us that it 
is required by all. When the inductions of science 
and the dictates of Revelation harmonize to this 
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extent, who shall dare to assert that the latter 
are not truth ? Who that places himself in the 
presence of a Being of infinite purity, will say, — 
he requires not such a change ; or that for the 
production of it he requires no agency heyond 
the resources of his own mind ? If none be found 
who is entitled to believe he forms the exception, 
we are forced into the acknowledgment of the 
truth so powerfully impressed upon us in the 
sacred writings, that in the eye of the Almighty 
One, no man in himself is righteous ; — and that 
his own power avails not for restoring him to a 
state of moral purity."* And we are forced 
into the acknowledgment of a further truth : a 
truth of incalculable importance ; and the omis- 
sion of which from many writings on the immor- 
tality of the soul, vitiates all the rest, and tends 
to induce impressions upon the too easily satisfied 
mind of man, directly hostile to the- interests of 
practical Christianity — that unless the Deity 
should in His mercy vouchsafe to interfere before 
death, to restore the moral purity of man, we 
are forbidden to hope that He will interfere after 
death, to restore life to man. Such an inter- 
ference, we know from Scripture, was destined 
from the first, has actually been made, is still in 
active operation. Reason can show our need of 
it, but can never prove its existence, nor do more 
than establish a slender, even a desperate hope 
that it might one day be made known. But 

* Abercrombie on the Moral Feelings. Part II. page 132. 
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they who, upon principles which presuppose no 
knowledge of this, promise man an immortality 
of more perfect existence, are not laying a foun- 
dation upon the true comer stone, are building 
a house upon the sand. ^^ Awake, thou diat 
sleepest, and arise from the dead ; and Christ 
shall give thee light,*' says the warning voice of 
Scripture ; but our too easy moralists and natural 
theologians, not being with Him, are against 
Him ; are lulling the apprehensions of men by 
vain speculations ; and like the Old Serpent are 
instilling into the minds of their too credulous 
hearers, under the disguise of wisdom, and with 
the form of knowledge, the fatal doctrine, that 
man may eat the fruit ; but ^^ he shall not surely 
die." 

The systems of natural religion present at many 
points difficulties, which are insuperable by rea- 
son; and which Revelation removes, only to 
introduce analogous and sometimes greater diffi- 
culties in their stead. Such a difficulty lies over 
the whole question, in part created by Scripture, 
as to the future condition of the heathen, which 
on account of its relation to this part of our sub- 
ject, has been briefly considered in another place.* 
We never can know how far they who have, com- 
paratively speaking, walked uprightly in this pre- 
sent world, by the light of nature, or with the 
addition of a very imperfect form of Revelation, 

* See Appendix. 
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may hereafter be accepted for the sake of Christ. 
But our general view of the condition of the 
heathen must undoubtedly be a gloomy one. 
And, Revelation apart, we are in an analogous 
difficulty. We never can know how far they 
who have fallen but little below the standard of 
moral purity which we, arbitrarily and doubtfully, 
construct and adapt to the condition of humanity, 
may be here aided by their Maker, and hereafter 
restored, and more than restored by Him. We 
may hope for a restoration, — not in consequence 
of any reference to the principles of strict justice, 
but with reference rather to one part of the truth 
which we can discern, the general desire of the 
Deity for the happiness of his creature. 

At this point the author must lay down the 
inquiry ; leaving it to each reader to determine 
or to conjecture for himself, according to the 
disposition of his mind, towards hope or towards 
fear : only reminding him that it appears from 
Scripture, that the truest, if not the most natural 
conclusion to be formed without the aid of Scrip- 
ture, is, that happiness hereafter is to be looked 
for, through some interference first made here ; 
and originating in some entirely unmerited and 
freely given mercy of God. 



BOOK III. 

THE FUTURE STATES AS REVEALED IN 

SCRIPTURE. 

CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

IN the preceding Book, the fundamental truths 
of Natural Religion —the power, wisdom, 
and goodness of God, and the moral responsibility 
and actual guilt of man, were assumed to furnish 
the only basis for any probable conjectures that 
some future states were reserved for man : and it 
was contended that the aspect of the moral world, 
such as it must appear to one ignorant or re- 
gardless of Revelation, does not completely vin- 
dicate the perfection of the Divine attributes, nor 
sufficiently declare His intentions towards man, 
to establish any solid ground of comfort : that it 
speaks not of remedial love, of intervening mercy, 
of ultimate salvation ; but merely convinces us 
of our own natural helplessness and hopelessness, 
and of our inability to solve even in part the 
fearful mystery of evil, — of depravity, pain, and 
death, — by the help of that doctrine of Divine 
permission, which alone can afford us hope, — 
though not, even then, certainty ^ — of its ultimate 
removal. But in this Book the authority of 
Revelation is to be called in, to establish on a 

Q 
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firm foundation that great argument, which justi- 
fies the ways of God to men. 

Ha\dng in Scripture ample assurance of the 
immortality hitherto so darkly seen, our enquiries 
must respect only the nature and conditions, not 
the probability, of the immortal life. It will 
appear more and more evidently as we proceed, 
that the futurity of which moral reasonings afford 
a dubious hope, and that which revelation makes 
certain, are not one and the same ; that beyond 
the mere fact that there is a life to come, the 
truths declared in Scripture differ in many and 
important particulars from the conjectures of 
human reason ; that the natural state of man is 
more desperate than he has ever been willing to 
believe; that without a "regeneration," which 
philosophy could at the utmost only hope for, 
none can enter into the kingdom of God ; that 
" man has no life in him, except it be given him 
from above ;" and that the immortality which is 
opened to him is fenced off, so to speak, by con- 
ditions far more strictly exclusive than any which 
our moral feelings could lead us to anticipate, 
and such that no physical investigation could 
possibly suggest their existence. 

In such a future world as principles merely 
physical may be supposed to render probable, the 
virtuous and the vicious would equally participate ; 
in such future w orlds as our moral feelings may 
lead us to hope for or to dread, those who had 
been virtuous on earth must be supposed to live, 
for an indefinite but probably endless period, in 
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the undisturbed enjoyment of a high degree of 
happiness ; while the vicious would either suflfer 
a total annihilation at once^ or would first have 
to endure certain temporary punishments pro- 
portioned to their guilt ; or would undergo a 
course of purifying discipline, in order to restore 
them to a state nearly allied and gradually 
approximating to that of those who had led (com- 
paratively) \Tirtuous lives during their sojourn on 
earth, probably their only place of trial and dis- 
cipline. But how widely, utterly different from 
these conjectures^re the declarations of Scripture. 
The separation of the \irtuous and the vicious 
shall be complete and fiual, and a state of hap- 
piness shall be conferred, not on all, nor on the 
many, but on the few only who arc chosen ; and 
to them alone shall the gift of eternal life be 
given. Not only is all evil moral influence over 
good men to be withdrawn, but — what human 
reason, unaided by tradition, never could have 
anticipated, — the whole human race shall be 
separated into two classes, between whom shall be 
placed a broad and impassable gulf, on the one 
side of which shall bo eternal Life in blissful 
communion with the Deity, and on the other 
Death, eternal punishment, everlasting destruc- 
tion from the presence of God. 

It was expedient to observe thus much, in the 
outset, respecting the future states revealed in 
Scripture, in order to show concisely, how reve- 
lation undoes all the little that reason can do ; 
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bow different are all the structures which human 
ingenuity can erect upon a moral basis, from the 
true " houses not made with bands, eternal in the 
heavens." These heavenly mansions, and the 
blessed condition of their occupants, and the state 
also of those who are excluded therefrom, will 
hereafter furnish matter for much serious inquiry : 
but inasmuch as Scripture.alsd throws much lighf\ 
upon the present as well as future nature of man, 
and teaches us that immortal life, though the free 
gift of God to some at the general resurrection, 
must still bo in a manner commenced or antici- 
pated by SPIRITUAL LIFE ON EARTH, it wiU be 
necessary to refer to the inspired pages, in order 
to correct or confirm the conjectures contained 
in the preceding Books; and to prove further, 
how widely, and with what pernicious tendency, 
those writers have erred, who have deemed that 
they could reach the sublime doctrine of Immor- 
tality by paths searched out and selected by 
human wisdom. There is no other path than 
that which was first trodden by the footsteps of 
the Son of God. He is the way, the truth, and 
the life, no man cometh to the Father but by 
Him. He alone achieved immortality ; He alone 
brought it to light, and published it abroad 
among the nations that walked in darkness. The 
saying of St. Paul, that *' Jesus Christ brought life 
and immortality to light through the Gospel," 
is not contradicted by the fact that a resurrection 
unto life was promised in the Jewish Scriptures, 
and commonly believed in by the Jews. For the 
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Gospel of Christ was preached, although ob- 
scurely, before his advent. The Sun of Right- 
eousness dawned before it arose. 

Immortal life was obtained for us by a means, 
a mediation so profoundly mysterious, that even 
angelic intelligence is unable to fathom it, — by no- 
thing less than the death and resurrection of the 
Beloved Son. Yet many who deem themselves 
philosophers enter in upon this sacred ground, 
each proposing, in the stead of Jesus, his own path 
to heaven, his own doctrines instead of the life- 
giving word, his own mode of future existence 
instead of the New Jerusalem. For the immor- 
tality of the soul they trust, not to union with 
Christ, but to the possession of an intelligence 
akin to that of the brutes ; for the resurrection of 
the body they trust, not to the victory of Christ 
over death, to the power of God that raiseth 
the dead, to the quickening Spirit, but to the 
native though lajtent energy in some undistin- 
guishable particles of the mass of putrefying 
flesh 1 They may raise their towers of clay ; they 
may add brick to brick, and course to course, till 
many gaze at them with admiration ; but heaven 
will yet be too high. They have not made Christ 
their foundation. And when the fiery deluge 
breaks forth, along >vitli " the earth and the works 
that are therein," the ruins of their vain industry 
shall be consumed. 

But before we enter upon the main subject, and 
compare with the feeble conjectures of reason 
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what Scripture has revealed concerning the eternal 
state of happiness, serious attention ought to be 
paid to the much controveirted question respecting 
the interval between death and the resurrection 
of the body, the event after which men shall be 
put in possession of their eternal life : not only on 
account of its natural priority in order of time, 
but because, little having been expresslif declared 
in the New Testament concerning it, there is 
much room left for the fond imaginations of men, 
and those modem philosophical speculations re- 
garding the natural immortality of the disembodied 
spirit, the insufficiency of which has been already 
insisted on, have been brought to bear upon the 
question, and required to interpret the obscurities 
of Scripture ; whereby the notions which unpre- 
judiced minds would have derived from reflection 
on the inspired word have been too generally 
lost sight of. In the opinion of the writer. 
Scripture, when carefully and seriously pondered, 
positively confirms that sentence of unaided rea- 
son — " WTien man returns to liis earth, all his 
thoughts perish." True philosophy, when sum- 
moned to interpret what the Bible declares of 
this state, wiU prophesy to man, as did Daniel 
to Belshazzar the king, "Thou deemest thyself 
to be a god, but thou art weighed in the balance 
and found wanting ; thine end is at hand." 
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HEN the Creating Word covered the earth 
with trees and plants, each was ordained 
to bear its seed within itself, after its kind, that 
so, while the first individuals of each species de- 
cayed, the species itself should be perpetuated. 
And we find that through the endless variety of 
the vegetable creation, the same law of reproduc- 
tion is preserved, and though some are capable 
of propagation otherwise than by seeds, in all 
cases the life of the off^spring is nothing more than 
a detached portion of the life of the parent plant. 
And thus vegetable life is, generally speaking, an 
immortal life, and appears to be as vigorous now, 
as it was in the earliest age. Yet there is only a 
conditional immortality ; certain species of plants 
have become extinct, and their former existence 
is known only by their fossil remains. And the 
same law of reproduction, the same kind of per- 
petual life is found in animals ; among whom the 
life of the young is in the fullest sense, and 
exactly in the same way as in vegetables, the life 
of the parents. 
I And we have very great reason to believe that 

. the law of decay and reproduction prevailed from 

I the very first, and before the transgression of 

. Adam, throughout the whole inferior and orga- 
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nized creation. For there is no reason to think 
that only a few individuals of each species were 
created, as in the case of man : and that the re- 
productive principle was primarily intended only 
for the replenishment of the earth. The waters 
brought forth abundantly the moving creature 
that had life, and fowl to fly above the e€u:th in 
the open expanse of heaven ; nor need we doubt 
that the earth also brought forth, in equal profu- 
sion, the herb yielding seed, the cattle and creep- 
ing thing. All were alike intended to increase 
and multiply, not only in order to fill the earth, 
which could have easily been effected at once by 
the Almighty Word, but to repair the ravages of 
decay. 

That the green herb, at least, was to perish may 
be concluded from the circumstance that it formed 
the earliest appointed food of man, and of the 
lower animals. An irresistible analogy compels 
us to believe that such mortality was the condition 
of all created things, man himself not excepted, 
unless we shall find in Scripture, to which alone 
reference is now to be made, special reasons for 
exempting him. 

Now Adam was originally, hke all other ani- 
mals, a creature of dust, and, as has been observed 
in another place, the " breath of life" breathed into 
his^ nostrils was merely that of animal life, for it 
was also breathed into the nostrils of every living 
creature that moved upon the face of the earth. 
A Paradise, or garden of Eden was planted by 
the hand of the Lord, who " there put the man 
whom he had made ;" not forbidding him to " cat 
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of the fruit of the Tree of Life." But Adam 
transgressed ; and he was expelled from Paradise, 
and that speedily, " lest he should put forth his 
hand, and take of the Tree of Life, and eating, 
live for ever." AVhen he thus lost the Divine 
favour, and was deprived of all super-natural aid, 
it was made known to him that his originally ani- 
mal nature would subject him to decay ; that 
henceforth he must, like other creatures, maintain 
his life by his own exertions, and be exposed, as 
the originally necessary condition of terrestrial 
existence beyond Paradise, to sickness and pain, 
decay and death. " Cursed is the ground for 
thy sake, thorns also and thistles it shall bring 
forth to thee, — which yet, for anything revealed 
to the contrary, it may have brought forth before^ 
though not for Adam, — in the sweat of the face 
shalt thou eat bread, until thou return to the 
ground ; for out of it thou wast taken ; for dust 

THOU ART, AND UNTO DUST THOU SHALT RETURN." 

This does not appear to be merely a Fall, likik 

^,.03^10101? of the rebot'- 
but rather a natural relapse, 
like the sinking of the apostle Peter, when, ap- 
palled by the fury of the waves, his faith failed 
him. 

/ Now we hero maintain, and seek to prove from 
' the New Testament, that man has not, and never 
had, any principle of perpetual life, other than 
that which belongs also to the inferior creation, 
except by the special grace and mercy of God. 
That he inherits nothing of the kind from his 
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parents, nor receives it as a birth-right when he 
comes into the world ; and can obtain it only 6y 
Queans of Regeneration* Many persons deem 
that to be true of the human soul — of the more 
excellent part, or according to them, the " only 
essential" part of the natural man — which is, as 
we maintain, true only of the Divine Spirit that 
enlivens the hearts of the regenerate. And these 
persons commonly draw a distinction between the 
mind, which they allow to be changeable and 
perishable, and the soul, which they consider to 
be in itself immortal. This distinction, however, 
directly militates against the Scriptural doctrine 
of original or birth sin. For were the soul or 
spiritual part, or whatever else it is to be called, 
essentially distinct from the mind, the intellectual, 
the corporeal, or Jinimal parts, and did it exist 
independently of them, by right of its own nature, 
unaifected by their mutations, being a possession 
for ever, as they would represent it, with wdiich 
every man is endowed at his birth, and which 
forms an original and essential part of the human 
nature, it would follow unavoidably that this im- 
mortal part of man, this soul, would not partake 
of the corruption, w^hich by coq)oreal descent 
" naturally is engendered of the offspring of 
Adam," according to the ninth Article of our 
Church, and according to the whole spirit and 



* The word being employed here in that wider sense which 
includes all who, under any dispensation, have been moved by 
tlie Holy Spirit. 
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tenour of the Scriptures, both of the Old and New 
Testament. The law of corruption pervades the 
whole nature of every soul of man : a fact which 
is of itself a sufficient proof that the whole nature 
comes by inheritance, is an off-shoot, a thing 
naturally engendered. The whole nature : for " the 
first mafij" the whole nature of the offspring of 
Adam, " is of the earth, earthy," a thing, accord- 
ing to the declaration of St. Paul, altogether 
" mortal," and " corruptible :" " the second man 
is the Lord from heaven." And there is no third 
nature, nothing appertaining to humanity, which 
comes not either through Adam or through Christ, 
no spiritual or immortal part, therefore, except in 
those who have part in Him. Men may be im- 
pelled by self love to explain away such passages 
as declare their natural worthlessness ; to deny 
that we are altogether creatures of dust, inheritors 
of corruption, doomed to return to the earth, from 
which, through Adam, we all derive our being. 
But the doctrine of regeneration proves, that these 
passages are literally and distinctly true. For it 
is not enough that the nature of the old man should 
be purified^ that flesh and blood should be sanc- 
tified, that sin should be pardoned; the doing 
away of the old man would leave — nothing: 
FRESH LIFE must bc givcu from above : and it is 
given not to all men, nor at the period of natural 
birth, but to those who, by being born again, " by 
the washing of regeneration and renewing of the 
Holy Spirit," become members of Christ. To 
exhibit this most important truth in its full extent. 
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and in all the relations which a reverent and ear- 
nest study of Scripture may suggest, would re- 
quire at least a separate volume : all that can be 
done in this place is, briefly to notice the prin- 
cipal texts and reasonings by which it may be 
established. 
• 

Scripture notices two principles as influencing 
the human will, — the flesh, and the spirit. To 
walk after the flesh is to sin, to walk after the 
spirit is to please God. Now they who walk after 
the Spirit, it is clear from Scripture, are not 
obeying the dictates of a purified human nature, 
nor, as some suppose,^ of a particular part of it, 
namely of a " soul'' or human spirit, which, once 
freed from the taint of original sin, is capable of 
guiding them aright, but of a higher principle, 
a Spirit extrinsic, superhuman, Divine. Even 
the Son of God, in whom dwelt no sin, who, 
though partaking of humanity, was in every part 
of his nature spotless and pure, thus declared con- 
cerning himself: " The Son can do nothing of 
himself, but what he seeth the Father do, for what 
things soever he doeth, these also doth the Son 
likewise. * * * As the Father hath life in himself, 
so hath He given to the Son to have life in him- 
seK. * * * It is the Spirit that quickeneth, the 
flesh profiteth nothing ^ the words that I speak unto 
you are spirit and are life. * * * As the living 
Father hath sent me, and I live by the Father, so 



* Such is the error of the Anabaptists. 
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he that eateth me, even he shall live hy me. * * * 
This is the Father's will which hath sent me, 
that of all which he hath given me I should lose 
nothing, but should raise it up again at the Last 
Day.f * * * I am the true vine. * * As the 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide 
in the vine, no more can yc, except ye abide in 
me. Without me ye can do nothing. If a man 
abide not in me, he is cast forth as a branch, and 
men gather them, and cast them into the fire, and 
they are biu-ned." 

St. Paul bears ample testimony to the same 
vital truths. To the Romans, (chapter viii.) he 
says, " They that are in the flesh cannot please 
God. Ye are not in the flesh but in the Spirit, 
if so be that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you — 
If Christ be in you, the body is dead because of 
sin, but the Spirit is life because of righteousness." 
And (1 Corinth, ii.) "What man knoweth the 
things of a man save the Spirit of man which is in 
him ; even so the things of God knoweth no man, 
hut the Spirit of God;' [for the natural man re- 
ceiveth them not]. And (Galatians ii.) "I am 
crucified with Christ, nevertheless I live ; yet 
not /, but Christ liveth in me'' And many 
other passages to the same eff\}ct might be ad- 
duced : none, most certainly, to a contrary effect. 
Throughout the whole of Scripture not the 
slightest hint can be found of the existence, in 



\ Raise up then surely something more precious than the 
bodies of His saints. 
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the human nature, of any immaterial part which 
is not fleshly and corrupt in itself. There is no 
third nature, we repeat, in addition to the " first 
man," which is of the earth and earthy, and the 
second man, which is the Lord from heaven. 

But here a difficulty may appear to arise. If 
men are bom of the Spirit in this world, if they 
receive now a nature which is not earthly, surely 
this nature must survive the decay of the first 
or natural man ; and then the regenerate, though 
not the unrcgenerate, would become possessed 
of immortal souls. " The Scripture hath taught 
us that there are two principles in the Chris- 
tian, distinguished by the names of the outward, 
and the inward man, the latter of which may 
be increasing in vigour, while the former is 
hastening to its dissolution. The inward prin- 
ciple is that which is born again in baptism ; and 
being born of God is of a divine nature. Conse- 
quently whatever may be said for or against the 
natural immortality of the soul, this principle 
cannot bo subject to death in common with that 
nature which is bom of the flesh."* To this it 
may be sufficient to reply, that we have no reason 
to know or believe that this dirino principle can 
subsist at all, as a separate, personal, individual 
thing, except in union with the conscious soul; 
but we should rather think that it does, and must 
of necessity, return — in a higher sense than the 



* Jones* Dissertations, Vol. ii. 
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mere breath returns, — to God who gave it ; 
and subsist just as it did before that human 
soul which it inspired was called into being. 
And had our Blessed Lord retained this spirit 
when in the grave, he would not have '^ com- 
mended it to his Father's hands," at the hour of 
his death. 



CHAPTER III. 

ON THE INTERMEDIATE STA'JK. 

THE Scriptures tell us plainly that on the 
Day of Judgement all the dead will rise 
again w4th their bodies. But they do not inform 
us, with equal clearness, what will be the con- 
dition of the soul of man between his death and 
resurrection. 

They contain some passages which speak of 
an entrance into heavenly bliss, or into the tor- 
ments of hell, as if no interval whatever was to 
elapse between death and judgement, but as if the 
final sentence was executed immediately on de- 
parture firom this present world.* And in many 
religious works and discourses departed Chris- 
tians are represented as having actually " entered 



♦ E. g. " It is appointed unto mm once to die, and ctftev this 
the judgement." (Heb. ix.) and the Parable of Dives and La- 
zarus. 
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into their glory ;" as if they were already par- 
takers of the J'ull beatitude of heaven itself. They 
who have avoided this error, which is completely 
subversive of the whole doctrine of resurrection 
unto judgement, — generally regard these passages 
as indicative of a previous judgement, and of in- 
termediate states of happiness or misery ; although 
it would seem more natural perhaps to conclude 
from them, that there was no interval between 
death and judgement worth considering, in con- 
sequence of the unconsciousness of the soul. 

Again, the Scriptures sometimes obscurely 
reveal to us certain modes of existence beyond 
the grave, which yet seem to belong neither to 
heaven nor to hell, but to some diflTerent region, 
intermediate, it may seem, both in point of time, 
and of happiness or misery^ And these passages 
have aflfordcd ample scope for the exercise of the 
inventive and speculative faculties, for the imagi- 
nation, and for the aflFections ; and seem to lighten 
up the cheerlessness of the grave with beams too 
welcome to be excluded, however feeble their 
radiance. 

And again, in many places, the Scriptures 
speak of the grave as a region of darkness and 
unconsciousness, and of the dead as buried in 
sleep. And these passages, which are very nu- 
merous, are among those which have led to the 



* Such as the account of the phantom of Samuel at Endor, 
and the a])pcaraucc of Moses and Elias at the Mouut of Traus- 
figuratioii. 
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conclusion entertained by many persons, and ad- 
vocated in this Book, that the dead are utterly 
i/nconscioiiSj being spell-bound by the powers of 
Sin and Death, till the coming of the Great Day. 
The majority of the Christian world has how- 
ever preftrred the more pleasing view, and^as 
believed that the soul, retaining its consciousness 
after the death of the body, is at once consigned, 
by an anticipatory judicial process, either to a 
region of intermediate happiness, or one of in- 
termediate misery : they who have died in 
Christ passing into a state in which they are 
exempt from all pain, conscious of a nearer 
approach to the Father of Spirits, and exultingly 
certain of the final consummation of their bliss, 
when, at the Last Day, heaven itself should be 
open to receive them : while they who have " had 
no part in Him," undergo punishment light in 
comparison of that which will be inflicted on the 
Judgement Day, but still heavy and grievous, 
and augmented by fearful anticipations of the 
torment to come. This view attracts belief even 
by its terrors. It lights up the unseen world 
with lurid gleams from hell for the fearful and 
unbelieving; and is sometimes thought to furnish 
a useful means of alarming careless sinners by a 
prospect of more speedy retribution. 

It ought to be kept in mind, that the opinion 
advocated in the first of the preceding Books, — 
that the soul of man is p/u/sica/Ij/ mortal, is not 
directly and of necessity affected by, or con- 
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nected with, our decision of the Scriptural ques- 
tion concerning the intermediate state. For if it 
appear from Scripture that man is physically 
mortal, this should confirm our philosophical 
conjectures ; but on no account should we reverse 
the order. We must not so far depend\ipon our 
philosophical conjectures as to regard them as 
confirmatory of scripture ; nor suffer them even 
to modify in the least degree the conclusions we 
should otherwise form from an attentive study of 
the inspired word. Should our philosophy teach 
us that man is naturally mortal, such a conclusion 
consists well with a belief in an intermediate con- 
sciousness derived from the Bible. For the same 
Almighty Being, the Lord and Giver of Life, 
who will raise our corruptible bodies at the last 
day, might well be supposed to confer an antici- 
patory and intermediate consciousness upon the 
separate soul, which by right of its own nature 
it could not have enjoyed. And should our phi- 
losophy tell us that man is naturally immortal, 
we must be nevertheless content to bend implicitly 
before Revelation ; and submit ourselves wholly 
to its sentence, unmodified by our previous con- 
jectures, however contradictory to them, however 
unwelcome to the "natural man." 

But at the same time, since many religious 
writers //<//'e mixed up their philosophical notions 
with those derived from Scripture, perverting 
the meaning of the latter into a false conformity 
with their speculations, the arguments contained 
in the foregoing Books may have, it is hoped, an 
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indirect influence, with some minds, upon the 
interpretation they attach to the word of God ; 
hy showing the strong improbability, on physical 
grounds, of consciousness after death ; and thus 
removing that haze of prejudice, which, like a 
mirage, Alsely promised waters of life in the dry 
and barren wilderness of the grave. 

/'' In considering the language of Scripture con- \ 
corning death and the grave, life and resurrection, 
we naturally turn to the Old Testament in the 
first instance. We should reasonably expect that 
volume to contain less hopeful views of the grave 
than are presented in the New ; inasmuch as in 
the latter " life and immortality were brought to 
light by the gospel" of Christ. Yet we have not 
reason to suppose that the first Advent efiected 
any such immediate change in Hades itself'^ as 
to render the language of the Jewish Scriptures 
inapplicable to the now existing state of things. 
If the dead were unconscious till the resurrection 
or ascension of Christ, so do they still remain. 
The one volume exhibits chiefiy the prison and 
bondage of the grave, the other Christ the Re- 
deemer ; — Christ, not altering the nature of the 
grave, not at once subduing death, but emanci- 
pating first himself from its dominion ; and after- 
wards at his second advent, about to emancipate 
his saints : not at once giving them victory, but 



* i. c. in the place or stote of departed souls. 
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securing for them, and making more fully known 
to them, the certainty of their future triumph. 

Turning afterwards to the New Testament, 
we shall have to consider whether it does not 
confirm the impression produced by the Old, — 
that the grave is to the soul of man a*place or 
state of utter darkness and desolation, of profound 
sleep, of utter insensibility, — without hope, or 
retrospect, sorrow, or joy : whether it does not 
leave Hades still in gloom, and reserve all its 
rays of glory for " the brightness of the coming" 
of Christ and the resurrection of the dead. 

To commence with the account of man's crea- 
tion in Genesis. God made man in his ohh 
image, after his likeness : but he formed him 
moreover of the dust of the ground ; and breath- 
ing into his nostrils the breath of life, made him 
a living soul. Now is man immortal, because he 
was " in the image of God ?" or because " he 
became a living soul?" Each conclusion has 
been maintained ; but some supporters of the one 
have not ventured to maintain the other. The 
inferior animals, as has been already shown, par- 
took of the same breath of life as man. The 
same J for in Genesis no difference is made, and 
further on the sameness is expressly asserted. 
" When God gathers unto himself his spirit and 
his breath, all flesh sliall perish together, and 
man shall turn again unto dust." Though the 
breath of God caused Adam to become a living 
soul, it did not therefore give him an immortal 
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soul ; for the effect cannot survive its sustaining 
cause ; and the " breath of life" being withdrawn, 
the life itself must ceiise. It is the second Adam 
that is immortal, not the first ; the " quickening 
spirit," not the ** living soul." * But this is to 
anticipate. 

And why should a creature, formed in the 
image of God, be immortal ? This reason sounds 
strangely from the lips of such as assert that man 
has wholly losfjf that image. If, as is urged by 
Calvin and others, the image of the Father of 
Spirits could be represented, to our mental vision, 
in no other way than through the '* spiritual part" 
of man, still it may be asked, — why an eternal 
part ? Granting even that it was wholly " in 
righteousness and true holiness" that man was 
formed " after the image of him that created 
him," why should man therefore endure for ever, 
inasmuch as that holiness is a possession capable 
of forfeiture ? Created in time, man might endure 
yoratime, and yet be truly a representative, in many 
of his attributes, of the Eternal, and Unchanging 

* 1 Cor. XV. 

\ That the image is not wholly lost is certain from several 
places of Scripture. Thus in Cienesis ix. " Whoso sheddcth 
man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed,yo;* in the image 
of God made He man :** which could be no reason, if that image 
were wholly lost by the fall. And man is termed in 1 Cor. xi. 
*' the image and glory of God ;'* and is said by St. James, to he 
** made after the similitude of (lod." 

And there is also some ground in Scripture for believing that 
Go<l created man in his own image, in that ^' male and female 
created he them." See Appendix. 
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God. For why should a future eternity be held 
more essential to the resemblance than a past 
eternity ? To the Being of God Himself the one 
condition is as essential as the other; and still 
more, — why should Adam be thought to resemble 
God in the attribute of future eternity, when in 
that of holiness no longer ? 

Some persons have held that the solemn deli- 
beration of the Almighty, before the creation of 
Adam, and the minuteness of detail with which 
that creation is described, indicate an essential 
diflference between man and the rest of the ani- 
mated creatures. Be it so. But while these 
things lead us to believe that the indwelling 
Spirit of God made Adam " like the Most High," 
let them teach also the solemn lesson, that the 
glorious privilege could be forfeited, and the man 
" brought down to Hades ;" that He who made 
Adam a creature o/'dust, could immake him into 
dust again, and " cut him down to the ground ;'* 
that without the supernatural sustenance of the 
Tree of Life, his living soul and body, even as 
those of the other earth-born creatures, were but 
perishable things. 

It might fairly be urged on the other hand, that 
other parts of Scripture prove the Mosaic account 
to be short of the real truth. The subtle serpent 
was Satan. The garden of Eden is universally 
held to have been a place of more than earthly 
delights, the Tree of Life, we know, can grow in 
the soil of heaven. The creation therefore of 
Adam from the dust, and his condemnation to 
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return to dust, ought not to be too narrowly and 
unspiritually taken. But what should be our more 
spiritual interpretation but this, that Adam was 
created mortal, and fell by natural relapse ? That 
the first man was of the earth, earthy ? 

Moreover, death was the punishment of Adam's 
transgression. " Because thou hast hearkened 
unto the voice of thy wife," toil and pain shall be 
thy portion, " till thou return to the ground, for 
dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return.'' 
If the separation of soul and body be not ix i iself 
a punishment, then was death no punishment to 
Adam. In what consists, according to the oppo- 
site notion, the proper " sting of Death ;" and 
what is " the power of the grave ?" They are 
plainly reduced to nothing. Punishments may 
indeed be inflicted for transgression upon a dis- 
embodied soul (as upon a soul incorporate), but 
this does not render death itself a punishment, 
nor give -any reason w^hy the grave should be 
dreaded by man, why the soul should abhor to be 
left in Hades, and should earnestly seek to be 
redeemed from its tyranny. 

It has been urged that the separation of soul 
and body cannot be the thing intended, because 
Adam did not, in that sense, die in the daij when 
he transgressed. The sentence is held to involve 
death, spiritual, temporal, and eternal ; and Adam 
is supposed to have undergone the first kind of 
death immediately, and the second afterwards. 
But it is not easy to show how any part of the 
sentence could be delayed, without violation of 
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the letter of the law. Let us however remember, 
that on the very day on which Adam fell, and before 
the sentence of his death had gone forth from the 
mouth of his Judge, a promise of mercy through 
Clirist was set before the trembling sinner. The 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world 
arrested the execution ; purchased present for- 
bearance, and opened a new and living way, 
whereby the decree might be virtually annulled. 
And if Adam died " in faith," then, in the sense 
of the decree, he surely died not at all ; he died 
a stingless death, a death which was, to Mnij at 
once swallowed up in final victory. But this may 
be rendered more plain hereafter, by the light of 
the New Testament. 

The total privation of life is indeed a grievous 
calamity to a happy creature, and even they whose 
existence is far from being happy shrink from the 
idea of death : but if the privation be temporary, 
and be followed by a restoration to life and hap- 
piness, then death itself may seem desirable, not 
for its own sake, but for the sake of its conse- 
quences ; or the interval may be altogether dis- 
regarded in comparison of the glories which are 
expected to follow. And thus we find the inspired 
writers of the Old Testament speak of the grave 
sometimes as a place of gloom and desolation 
(such as to be itself a punishment to the wicked), 
and from which the righteous shrink back, while 
at the same time they earnestly contemplate a 
future deliverance from its inevitable grasp ; and 
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sometimes regarding it as a welcome resting-place 
for the soul mitil the end of the world ; and some- 
times overlooking it altogether, through the bright- 
ness of the vision beyond. Never is the grave said 
to be in itself desirable, to be a place of life, and 
light, and joy ; never is death represented to bo 
a gladsome or even a hopeful state. In the most 
favourable view of it, it is called a sleep — a wel- 
come word for the righteous, since it reminds 
them of their joyful awakening ; but not expressive 
of conscious peacCy as some pretend, since the 
same " sleep" is inflicted on sinners as their pun- 
ishment^ Very commonly it is described by 
negatives, as a state wherein is no thought, no 
hope, no knowledge, no light ; but wherein man 
is as a thing that is utterly perished and gone. 

Thus David declares that man, when in the 
grave, has " no longer any remembrance of God," 
that he cannot " give him thanks," nor " declare 
his truth ;" that " the dead cannot praise the 
Lord, nor any that go down into silence," that 
the faithfulness and truth of God are not mani- 
fested to man, so long as he lies in the grave, 
nor his righteousness shown in the land of for- 
getfulness ;" that " when man's breath goeth 
forth he returneth to the earth, and in that very 
day his thoughts perish.'' f Solomon uses lan- 
guage even stronger than this, if possible, to show 



* The force of this word ** sleep" is more fully considered in 
the next chapter. 

f Psalm vi. xxx. Ixxxviii. cxlvi. etc. 
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the utter unconsciousness of the grave. ** A 
living dog," ho says, " is better than a dead lion. 
For the living know that they shall die ; but the 
dead know not any tiling^ * And further, 
" Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might, for there is no work, nor device, nor 
knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave whither thou 
gocst." Tillotson's comment upon this is as fol- 
lows. " This life is the proper season of activity 
and industry, of designing and doing those things 
which tend to our future happiness ; and when 
this life is ended there will be no further opportu- 
nity of working ; nothing will remain but to re- 
ceive the recompense ;" etc. But they who work 
well, " shall be recompensed at the resurrection 
of the just'' And the Preacher's words are a 
warning to work, " before the night cometh." 

Dr. Watts, in the same spirit of equivocation 
with Tillotson, chooses to suppose that David and 
and Solomon speak only of " such thoughts and 
actions, both religious and civil, as are practised 
in this life," — "men's present way and manner 
of divine worship ; and their management or 
consciousness of human aflPairs ;" but not to ex- 
clude " all manner of consciousness, knowledge, 

* See Eccles. ix. 4. Calvin could find no better mode of 
evading the force of this, than by supposing that by " the dead" 
were meant such as were so buried in trespasses and sins, as to 
be unmindful of death, and of all thins^s of spiritual importance ; 
while by " the living" was intended such as were duly mindfid 
of death, and were alive to their best interests I It would seem 
then, that a living dog is one that knows he shall die, a dead 
lion one that does not ! 
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thought, and action, such as may be united to 
the invisible state of spirits." But surely this 
is a most idle and weak pretence. If the state 
of those who have died in the love and fear of 
God be one of vivid consciousness, how can it be 
said that " all thoughts perish ?" What manner 
of knowledge and consciousness is consistent with 
the assertion, — " the living know that they shall 
die, but the dead know not any thing ? How can 
it possibly be said of beatified spirits who arc 
rejoicing in the presence of Jehovah, worshipping 
Him for His greatness, glorifying Him for their 
redemption, that " they cannot give God thanks, 
nor declare His truth, nor perceive His faithful- 
ness ?" How could the grave possibly be to them 
a " land of forgetfulness ?" How could it be said, 
that God's loving-kindness is there unknown? 
And how, — to proceed with our evidence from 
the Old Testament, — how could Job term the 
grave " a land of darkness, and of the shadow of 
death ; a land of darkness, as darkness itself, and 
of the shadow of death, without any order, and 
where the light is as darkness?"* Further on, 
being weary of his life, because of the afflictions 
wherewith he was visited, he exclaims, ''Are not 
my days few ? cease then [O my God] and let me 
take comfort a little^ before I go hence and be no 
more seen." So far was he from looking to the 
grave itself, as a place wherein he should be com- 
forted after his sorrows. 

* Chap. X. 
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David, Solomon, and Job, were not ignorant 
that a life awaited them beyond the grave : nor 
did they, through any doubts about this matter, 
throw a false gloom on the valley of the shadow 
of death. Had they been ignorant, they would 
have been silent ; the Holy Spirit would not have 
lent His sanction to their errors ; and allowed the 
words of inspiration to be mingled and contami- 
nated with positive falsehood. For if the soul of 
man, when in Hades^ is in joy and felicity beyond 
that of earth, it is wholly false to represent the 
grave as a land of forgetfulness, and where God s 
truth is not manifested, nor His righteousness 
known,* Though Solomon knew that God would 
" bring every work into judgment," and David 
foresaw the resurrection of Christ,>f and trusted 
that he would be " shewn the path of life ;*' and 
Job expected " in his flesh to see God," none of 
them, we have seen, expected to enjoy God's 
presence before they >verc raised from the dead. 
The use of the word " sleep" for death, by 
these and other inspired writers, would alone go 
far to prove that it is a state of darkness, silence, 
forgetfulness, unconsciousness. Thus it is written 
of the profligate and idolatrous people of Babylon, 
" In their heat I will make their feasts, and make 
them drunken that they may rejoice, and sleep a 

* The question concerns not dead corpses, but dead men. 
It would be preposterous to say that the bod^, when in the grave, 
is ignorant of Cjod*s tnith and righteousness : which never were 
known at all, except by the soul. 

f Acts ii. 
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perpetual sleep, and not wake, saith the Lord/O^ 
And of the resurrection at the Last Day, " many 
of them that sleep in the dust of the earth, shall 
awake, and shall come forth, some to everlasting 
life, and some to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt.'* f The same word is frequently used in 
the New Testament, and in the same sense, in 
passages which will be considered hereafter. The 
strongest passage in all the Bible, however, is 
perhaps that in the fourteenth chapter of the book 
of Job. " There is hope of a tree, if it be cut 
down, that it will sprout again, and that the ten- 
der branch thereof will not cease, though the root 
thereof wax old in the earth, and the stock thereof 
die in the ground, yet through the scent of water 
it will bud, and bring forth boughs like a plant. 
But man dieth and wasteth away; yea, man 
giveth up the ghost, and where is he ? As the 
waters fail from the sea, and the flood decayeth 
and drieth up, so man lieth down and riseth not; 
till the heavens be no more they shall not awake, 
nor be raised out of their sleep. O that thou 
wouldest hide me in the grave, that thou wouldest 
keep me secret until thy wrath be past, that thou 
wouldest appoint me a set time and remember 
me. If a man die shall he live again ? All the 
days of my appointed time will I wait until my 
change come. Thou shalt call and I will answer 
thee ; thou wilt have a desire unto the work of 
thine hands." Here it is asserted, that when 

• Jcreiiiiali li. f Daniel xii. 
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man expires, he is as completely gone, and does as 
entirely disappear, as the flood which, after the 
rainy season, is dried up hy the sun and wind. 
That in him there is no stock that may sprout 
again, no surviving principle of life, which, under 
more favourable circumstances, may again exhibit 
its dormant energies. He shall indeed be re- 
membered by the Almighty, he shall then awake 
and answer the call of God, but till then he is 
asleep and kept secret, " hidden in the grave," 
bearing no part and discharging no functions 
among living beings. Few indeed, if any, of 
those persons who believe in an intermediate con- 
sciousness could bring themselves to utter this 
ejaculation of Job. What meaning could they 
attach to the prayer, *' Oh that thou wouldcst 
hide me in the grave, and keep me secret till the 
judgment day,'' who expect a still nearer approach 
to God, than when they abode in the flesh, and, in 
many instances, even look for an immediate intro- 
duction to the " innumerable company of angels," 
and to the " spirits of just men made perfect?" 

This passage of Job receives valuable illustra- 
tion from Isaiah.* " Thy dead men shall live, 
together with my dead body shall they arise. 
Awake and sing, ye that dwell in dusty for your 
dew is as the dew of herbs, and the earth shall 
cast out the dead. Come, my people, enter thou 
into thy chambers, and shut thy doors about thee; 
hide tliyself, as it were for a little moment, until 



* Is. xxvi. 19, 8tc. 
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the indignation be overpast. For behold, the 
Lord Cometh out of his place to punish the inha- 
bitants of the earth for their iniquity ; the earth 
also shall disclose her blood, and shall no more 
cover her slain." Here, having first proclaimed 
a joyful resurrection for God's people, the pro- 
phet calls upon them, in the name of the Lord, to 
enter without fear the chambers of the grave; 
and there abide until the indignation be overpast, 
i. e. according to Job, ** till the heavens be no 
more." Till then they were to be " hidden in 
the grave," and kept secret." But shall the in- 
terval seem long and dreary ? Far from it. ^' Hide 
thyself, my people, as it were for a little 

MOMENT." 

Let us now consider the lanoruacrc used in a 
time of trial by one of the most faithful of God's 
servants of old, Hezekiah, king of Judah. He 
lived in intimacy with Isaiah, and was visited by 
the prophet on what he deemed to be his death- 
bed. After his recovery he wrote, " I said, I 
shall not see the Lord, even the Lord in Ihe land 
of the lioingy I shall behold man no more, witli 
the inhabitants of the world." *' For the grave 
cannot praise thee ; death cannot celebrate thee ; 
they that go down into the pit cannot hope for 
thy truth," No pretence similar to that of Dr. 
AVatts can be here maintained for a moment. To 
" hope for the truth of God'' is an exercise of 
thought peculiarly fitted for the state of disem- 
bodied spirits, if they be really conscious. 
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And why should this our present world be 
termed " the land of the living," if life, equally 
energetic, awaited the disembodied spirit ? 

Nor can it be said that it is the body only, 
which goes down into the pit. Hezekiah did not 
grieve because his bodjf could not hope for the 
truth of God when in the grave ; but because he 
himself could not : i. e. because the grave ex- 
tended its dominion even over those faculties of 
the mind of which hope is an exercise. 

One other passage should be added to these, 
which will nearly complete our Old Testament 
evidence. " I said in my heart concerning the 
estate of the sons of men, that God might mani- 
fest them, and that they might see, that they 
themselves are beasts. For that which befalleth 
the sons of men befalleth beasts, even one thing 
befalleth them; as the one dicth, so dieth the 
other ; yea, they have all one breath ; so that a 
man hath no preeminence above a beast ; for all 
is vanity. All go unto one place, all are of the 
(lust, and all turn to dust again. AVho knoweth 
the spirit of a man that goetli upward,* and the 
spirit of the beast that goeth downward to the 
earth ?' To which we may add the words in the 
latter part of the same book, " Then shall the 
dust return to the earth as it was, and the spirit 



* Or, according to the Scptuagint, " Who knoweth if the 
spirit of a man jrocth upwaril," etc. And tliis seems to be a 
fair translation of the Hebrew. 
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return to God who gave it/' Bishop Bull was so 
little pleased with the language of the Preacher 
in the first of these passages, that he chooses to 
put the greater part of it into the mouth of an 
unheliever ! Solomon, he says, " introduces an 
Epicurean (if he may be so called by anticipa- 
tion), deriding the notion of the soul's immor- 
tality." Yet what is said here that differs from 
the sentence — Dust thou art, and unto dust thou 
shalt return ? A\Tiat is implied in the return of 
the dust to its parent earth, and of the spirit to 
God the Creator, but that each shall be as before 
the creation of the man ? * Not that this would 
render death a total annihilation. He who cre- 
ated, and unmade again, can as easily renew his 
work ; and can restore the soul of man, when he 
raises his body from the grave, by breathing again 
into his nostrils the breath of life.f 

But until God shall thus manifest His power 
and glory, and fulfil His promises, for the happi- 
ness of his creatures, man, say the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament, is not in a region of glory, 
but in a land of darkness ; not in the presence of 



* For the spirit or breath, when detached from the body of 
a living being, is often said to be not theirs, but God*s. " When 
God gathers unto Himself Hh spirit, and His breath, all flesh 
shall perish together, and man shall turn again unto dust.'' 

f In truth, however,yar more than this will be done for the 
new creature ; as is shown in I Cor. xv. The " second man" 
will be endued with that " quickening spirit" of immortality 
which was not conferred on the first, on him that was ^* of the 
earth, earthy." Of this more in the next chapter. 

S 
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God, but hidden in secret chambers ; not em- 
ployed in glorifying Him, but buried in sleep ; 
^* 7iot hoping for His truths' but " in a land 
where all things are forgotten." Whoever dis- 
believes this, must hold that by ^' the dead" is 
meant only ^' dead corpses," that the grave is 
called a " land of forgetfulness," because these 
corpses cannot then exert the (mental) power of 
memory ; and finally, that by ** those who cannot 
hope for God's truth, nor know His lovingkind- 
ness," are intended — the carcases of saints in 
glory ! Suppositions these so utterly prepos- 
terous that it is impossible that men could ever 
have believed in the consciousness and glorifica- 
tion of the dead, had they not utterly disregarded 
the import of the language of the Old Testament ; 
and rested either on the suggestions of their own 
minds, the authority of a prevalent opinion, or, 
at best, on some (misinterpreted) passages occur- 
ing in one portion only of the inspired books. 
But whatever the New Testament may appear to 
some persons to declare, its language must, if 
possible, be reconciled with that of the Old ; and 
unless the former should expressly and unequivo- 
cally declare that the dead are all alive, and the 
sleeping saints fully awake, we may safely rest 
satisfied with the faith of David and Solomon, of 
Isaiah, Daniel, and Job ; and with their blessed 
hope that, though for a little moment they should 
sleep in the dust of the earth, they should yet 
^* awake to everlasting life, and shine as the 
brightness of tlie firmament for ever.'' 
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CHAPTER IV. 3' ^:-y'-' 

I 

I t 

THE IXTERMEDIATE STATE COXTIXUED. 

IT is now to be inquired whether the Books of 
the New Testament, which contain the Gos- 
pel that brought life and immortality to light, 
remove aught of the gloom with which, as we have 
seen, the earlier Scriptures enveloped the grave ; 
and disclose to us any brightening of the realms 
of Hades through the death or resurrection of 
Christ ? 

In the New Testament, even more frequently ' 

than in the Old, the state of the departed is termed 
" sleep." For the disciples of Christ, strong in 
their hope of immortality, dwelt more on the 
future restoration to life, than on the intermediate 
gloom: which they described by a word not 
necessarihj impljdng a return to consciousness, 
but perfectly consistent with it, and when coupled 
with express promises of resurrection, calculated 
to lead men to look forward without dread to their 
departure into the unseen world. Thus St. Paul 
says of the unworthy partakers of the Holy Com- 
munion, "For this cause many are weak and 
sickly among you, and many sleep ;" and bids 
the Thessalonians " sorrow not, concerning them 
which are asleep in Jesus." And thus our Lord 
himself said of the daughter of Jairus, " The 
maid is not dead but sleepeth," mereh/ to signify 
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that she would be restored again to life. 
Merely for this end ; since, when His disciples 
misunderstood His saying, " our friend Lazarus 
sleepcth,'' " then said Jesus unto them plainly, 
Lazarus is dead.*' 

It has been often supposed that the soul is 
altogether free from the dominion of this ** sleep," 
and that the word is employed in Scripture in 
order to denote the rest of the body in the grave, 
and to remind us that that rest will be temporary 
only. But does the word sleep, in its usual acce|>- 
tation, refer solely or chiefly to the body ? Most 
certainly not. It is usually understood to mean 
a state of unconsciousness, either total or partial. 
In ordinary language a man is said to be awake, 
whenever he is conscious of what is going on 
around him, or is exercising any control over the 
current of his own thoughts, though he may be 
lying motionless and with closed eyes, in the 
usual posture of sleeping persons. And to walk 
" in one's sleep" is to walk in a state of uncon- 
sciousness. Both these instances prove that the 
word is commonly used of the mind, and the mind 
alone. Similarly, a limb is said to be " asleep'' 
when it is benumbed, insensible, unconscious, 
dead ; * and further, if sleep did not denote in- 



* In sleep, imaccompanied by dreaming, consciousness does 
not exist ; at least there is not the slightest proof of its existence. 
We are therefore justitied in assert inpf that real sleep is a tem- 
porary metaphysical death. — Mnvuish on the Philosophif uf 
Shn:p. 
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sensibility but repose, we should find it frequently 
used to signify the rest of inanimate things. But 
how is it that when a forest is felled, or a city 
has fallen into ruins, the trees or stones are never 
said to be sleeping ? Plainly because they are not 
in a state of suspended consciousness ; they were 
never awake. And why is it that a tree, when 
erect, living and growing, cannot even be con- 
ceived to sleep or wake ? Simply because it has 
no consciousness which can come or go. The 
word " sleep" does not necessarily denote a state 
which shall be followed by restoration to life or 
consciousness. It was not so used when God 
said of the Babylonish idolaters, " they shall 
sleep a perpetual sleep and not wake," nor by the 
Epicurean philosopher who termed death " a long 
unbroken never ending sleep." It must be kept 
in mind that the question here is not whether the 
body of a man can in any intelligible sense be 
said to be asleep, but whether, when the wan is 
said to be asleep, his mind is not supposed to be 
wrapped in slumber. 

Aluch stress has been laid upon the fact that 
the Greek word xoijua(r6a«, which is used to ex- 
press the sleeping the sleep of death, literally 
signifies to recline ; and seems therefore to refer 
to a state rather of the body than of the mind. 
But it was not so understood by St. Matthew, 
when in his account of our Lord's Crucifixion he 
wrote " the graves were opened, and many bodies 
of the Saints which slept arose and came out of 
the graves, after his resurrection." For in the 



|T% 
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original the expression is literally " many bodies 
of the sleeping saints;" the word rendered 
" sleeping," (KiaoifAnfjLxray — recumbent, reclining) 
being that which it is sometimes pretended refers 
to the body alone. 

Again, what is to " awake," but to be restored 
to life, consciousness and activity? And why 
should we confine to the body alone the meaning 
of such expressions as these, " All men shall rise 
again tvith their bodies," " many of them that 
sleep in the dust of the earth shall wake and shall 
come forth," " when I wake up after thy likeness 
I shall be satisfied with it," " he shall rise again," 
*^ I will raise him up at the last day." And in 
what way can we best reconcile such expressions 
with the language of the Old Testament writers 
concerning the grave ? Surely not in alleging that 
they relate only to the body. K the soul of a 
saint departed were already raised to glory, and 
exerting its energies in a much more perfect 
manner than before, that saint would not be said 
to be in a land of forgetfulness, merely because 
his soulless body was so. But we have seen that 
the grave was called a place of darkness and 
silence, a land of forgetfulness, a hiding place 
from God, a land in which there is no knowledge, 
and where all things are forgotten ? 

To these passages have been opposed others 
which, since they declare that the " life" once 
kindled within the souls of believers by the grace 
of God is *' eternal," and that they alreadj/ have 
this '* eternal life," seem to imply that there can 
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be no interval of unconsciousness. But when 
our blessed Lord would confirm to any one this 
promise of eternal life, he did so, as wc find in 
many instances, by reminding and assuring them 
of a resurrection. Thus having declared, " he 
that heareth my word and believeth on him that 
sent me hath everlasting life, and shall not come 
into condenmation, but is passed from death unto 
life ;" he thus confirms his words, " Verily, verily 
I say unto you, the hour is coming, and now is,* 
when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of 
God, and they that hear shall Uvc/'f The same 
connection is exhibited in a preceding passage — 
" As the Father raiseth up the dead and quick- 
eneth them, even so the Son quickeneth whom 
he will." And again in the following chapter — 
" This is the will of Him that sent me, that every 
one wliich believeth on the Son may have ever- 
lasting life, and I will raise him up at the last 
day." 

And then, when the believer is thus raised up, 



* So that the interval between the first and second Advents, 
though of tens of centuries, was in some sense inappreciably 
short. For it does great violence to the context, to understand 
our Lord to speak of the regeneration of those that were dead 
in sin. Our Lord appears to speak of an universal restoration 
to life. All the dead, — not the elect only — shall hear and live. 

The Son indeed " quickeneth whom he will,'* which may seem 
to imply a selection ; but his work is represented as commensu- 
rate with that of the Father, who raises all that are in the graves. 
And the Son doth select, — in granting to whom he will a resur- 
rection unto life. 

f John v. 24, 25. 
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he will rejoice in the presence of Christ : then, 
and not before. Yet to many persons St. Paul 
has appeared to say the contrary. " I am in 
a strait betwixt two," he says, ^* having a desire 
to depart and to be with Christy which is far 
better. Nevertheless to abide in the flesh is more 
needful for you." And shortly before, ** to me 
to live is Christ, and to die is gain'^^ And 
again,f " we are always confident, knowing that 
while we are at home in the body, we are absent 
from the Lord ; — and willing rather to be absent 
from the body and present with the Lord." But 
let St. Paul himself explain his own meaning. He 
thus continues the passage last quoted. " Where- 
fore we labour, that whether present or absent^ 
wx may be accepted of him. For we must all 
appear before the judginent-seat of Christ, that 
every one may receive the things done in his 
body, according to that he hath done, whether it 
be good or bad." St. Paul then hoped to bo 
accepted of Christ, whether absent from him in 
this worlds or present with him in the world to 
coync ; and through this hope desired to depart ; 
disregarding altogether his brief plunge into 
darkness, his *' momentary hiding in the grave." J 
The whole context also shows this to have been 
his feeling. He daily hazarded his life, in ||Dn- 
fident hope of the time when he himself, an* all 
his disciples, being together raised from their 



* Philipp. i. 21. t 2Cor. V. 6. ' 

X Isaiah xxvi. 20, quoted above. 
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graves, should be admitted into the presence of 
God and of Christ. — " Knowing that He which 
raised up Jesus from the dead, shall raise up us 
also by Jesus, and shall present ^^^, with you''' 
flot^aa-Tna-ai^ property signifies to " introduce," or /^ ' '''"' •■'' ' ' 
^* present," (i. e. before the Father's throne), and 
is again used by St. Paul in another epistle, in 
exactly the same signification. Christ gave him- 
self for his Church, he says, *^ that he might pre- 
sent it unto himself a glorious Church ;" and this 
surely at the Last Day, when the bride shall be 
brought unto the King ; and with joy and glad- 
ness enter into his palace.* This presentation 
of all the redeemed together, and especially of 
his own disciples, unto Christ at his second com- 
ing was the reward, the '^ weight of glory," for 
which St. Paul laboured. ^' What is our hope, 
or joy, or crown of rejoicing," said he to his 
Thessalonian converts/ '^ Are not even ye in • 
the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ at his 
coming T' And he looked, he said, " for invisi- 
ble things, which also were eternaL' '' For we 
know," he continues, " that if our earthly house 
of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a 
building of God ; a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. For in this we groan, 



* Psalm xlv. We have additional proof that St. Paul hoped 
to be " present with Christ" at the Last Day, in 1 Cor. i. 7-9. 
Where he exhorts them to wait for Christ's coming, who should 
" confirm them to the end, that they might be bfamehss in that 
day :'* and might be fit to form part of the Church which should 
then be found " without spot or wrinkle.'* 
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earnestly, desiring to be clothed upon with our 
house which is from heaven." " For we that are 
in this tabernacle do groan, being burdened, 7iot 
Jar that ice would be unclothed, but clothed upon^ 
that mortality might be swallowed up of life." 
Here St. Paul expressly declared, that he desired 
not an intermediate happiness for his soul alone, 
but to be clothed in a glorified body, in which 
he should find acceptance when presented to 
Christ. When therefore he immediately after- 
wards, almost in the same breath, expresses his 
wish to " depart and be with Christ," we cannot 
doubt that the object of his hope was an entrance, 
at the Last Day, into eternal glory.* 

Indeed throughout the apostolical epistles, and 
in more places than can be referred to in these 
pages, the interval between this life and the next, 
between this world and the world to come, is 
passed over as if it were nothing. Nothings 
even in comparison of this present world. The 
Christian is not taught to look forward to it, even 
as a period of repose from the miseries of this 
life ! When Christians suffered persecution, w^hat 
could be more natural, — if there were indeed a 
conscious repose in the grave, — than to remind 
them of it ; to remind them that, though they 
could not at once receive their final reward, yet 
a partial relief, an intermediate reward, should 
instantly be given to their disembodied souls? 



* The reader is most earnestly requested to peruse the latter 
part of 2 Cor. iv. and the former part of the chapter following. 
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But when St Paul would give encouragement to 
the Thessalonians under a lieavy persecution, lie 
promises them no rest whatever^ until Christ's 
second coming. " It is a righteous thing for 
God to recompense tribulation to them which 
trouble you, and to you who are troubled rest 
with usy — when the Lord Jesus shall be revealed 
from heaven with the angels of his might."* 
The " rest" here spoken of, — in the original Avf(r*y, 
— is simply a cessation of trouble ; precisely that 
kind of repose which, according to many (unin- 
spired) persons, the grave itself is calculated to 
afford. 

There remaineth indeed " a rest for the people 
of God :" a rest not in the narrow house, in the 
chambers of the grave ; but in the heavenly Ca- 
naan, the new Jerusalem, the prepared mansions: 
a rest from labours reserved for the blessed dead 
who have died in the Lord, y/w/i that timejorth^ 
when the Apocalyptic Babylon has fallen, and 
the ripened harvest of the earth is cut down by 
the sickle of Almighty wrath.f 

Until the Lord shall be revealed from heaven, 
his saints are to look for nothing at his hands 



* And similarly in 2 Cor. i. 9. " We had the sentence of 
death in ourselves, that \vc should not trust in ourselves, hut in 
God which raiseth the dead" And Philip, iii. " Our conver- 
sation is in heaven ; from whence also we look for the Saviour, 
who shall change our vile body, that it may be fashioned like 
unto his glorious body." 

f llev. xiv. 13, 14, 15. 



1^ ^ 
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but that he should keep them secret, intendinp^ at 
, his set time to remember them, and that " their 
spirits and sonh and bodies should be preserved,''** 
before God, unto that day. Thus it was that 
Stephen prayed, " Lord Jesus, receive my spirit ;" 
even as Jesus himself, when expiring on the cross, 
voluntarily resigned his spirit to his Father's 
keeping, to be restored to him again on the third 
day. Thus St. Paul's consolation, in the pros- 
pect of death was, " if we be dead with him, we 
s/iall also live with him ; if we suffer with him, 
we shall also reign with him."J|^ He hoped not 
to reign, neither did he hope to //r^, before the 
appearing and kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
He looked to receive a crown of righteousness, 
which the judge should give him in that day ; 
and sought no other reward. 

Many of his expressions also tend to show, 
that life itself^ as well as reward, was to be future. 

" As we have borne the image of the earthly, 
we shall also bear the image of the heavenly :" % 
bear it, according to St. John, when Christ shall 
appear, and we shall " see him as he i^; all which 
is in perfect accordance with those expressions 
of our Lord above referred to, wherein the gift 
of " eternal life,'' or immortality, is connected 
with that of resurrection of the body. But nearly 
the whole of the remarkable chapter to which we 
have referred, deserves attentive consideration ; 
inasmuch as the subject of the resurrection is there 



* See 1 lliess. v. i>3. | 2 Tim. ii. 12, % I Cor. xv. 
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not merely alluded to, hut made the suhject of a 
formal dissertation. " If Christ he not raised, they 
which are fallen asleep in Christ are perislied.'' 
If these words do not amount to a proof of inter- 
mediate unconsciousness, they at least show, that 
but for the resurrection of Christ the grave icoiild 
have been the destruction of all who entered its 
dark portals ; — that man is naturally mortal. 
But they may well he understood to declare the 
far more important doctrine, that all the departed 
arc now slumbering in the unconsciousness of 
death, and can never be reanimated, unless Christ 
have indeed risen. 

" As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 
all be made alive. Christ the first-fruits, after- 
wards they that are Christ's at his coming." The 
force of these words can be evaded in no other 
way, than by maintaining that Christ gives life to 
the body only ; — that it is not through His power 
that souls are saved alive. But if it be true, that 
Christ restores to the soul that life which was 
forfeited through Adam ; and if St. Paul declares 
that it is at Chn'sfs coming that the forfeited life 
is restored, then it is plain that the power of death 
prevails over the soul unto the Great Day. The 
latter part of this remarkable chapter strengthens 
this conclusion. For it allows to the first or 
natural man, — by whom is here intended the 
Cluristian, in that state in which he dies, — no 
portion whatever in, nor benefit from, the life 
which Christ is afterwards to bestow. "It is 
sown a natural body ; it is raised a spiritual 
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body." * * " As we have bom the image of the 
earthy, so we shall bear the image of the hea- 
venly." It is not till the last trump has sounded, 
that we can hope to " put on incorruption." Will 
it be said that this refers only to our receiving 
in that day an imperishable body ? What then 
can be meant by the further expression — "this 
mortal shall put on immortality?" How could 
the possessor of an immortal soul, which, whether 
embodied or not, would live in glory and bliss 
through all eternity, be called mortal until the 
resurrection ? Observe that St Paul is not here 
speaking of the body only, but of the man. He is 
replying to the two-fold question, " How are the 
dead raised up, and with what body do they 
come ?" And it is not the body of the first man, 
but the FIRST MAN HIMSELF who is earthy, mortal, 
corruptible. His corruptible, mortal frame does 
not "put on immortality;" for "thou sowest not 
that body which shall be ;" but it is exchanged 
for a body of a different kind. The man, or the 
soul of the man, is invested with immortality ; it 
is the man therefore, or the soul of the man, which 
is previously mortal. 

And the interval between the putting off the 
one body, and assuming the other, between the 
sowing of the seed, and the rising of the new 
creature, is passed over as if it were nothing. 

The whole of this doctrine of intermediate 
unconsciousness derives strong support from the 
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noted passage of St. Paul to the Thessalonians,* 
wherein he beseeches them not to sorrow for the 
dead^ even as the rest (the heathen) which have 
no hope. " For if we believe that Jesus died 
and rose again, even so them also which sleep in 
Jesus will God bring with him. For * * we 
which are alive and remain unto the coming of 
the Lord shall not prevent them which are asleep. 
For the Lord himself shall descend from heaven ; 
* * and the dead in Christ ahall rise first. Then 
we which are alive and remain shall be caught 
up together with them in the clouds to meet the 
Lord in the air ; and so shall ice ever he with 
the Lord. Wherefore comfort ye one another 
with these words." St. Paul here declares that 
the dead in Christ shall meet one another, and 
meet also their friends who were alive at Christ's 
coming, on the Last Day, and not before. But 
it has been said, ^* The Thessalonians deeply re- 
gretted the loss of their friends : St. Paid assures 
them of the certainty of a re-union. They thought 
the day of Christ was at hand : then, if so, St. 
Paul tells them that Jesus would bring with him 
their deceased friends ; and, if they died pre- 
viously, St. Paul docs not deny that they would 
see him previously." f The words ^^ bring with 
him'' might, it is true, lead us to some such view 
as this. But did St. Paul intend them to believe 
that their sleeping friends were actually with 

* 1 Thcsa. iv. f Whytt on Disembodied Spirits. 
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Jesus ; that they rvhich were asleep would prevent 
(or anticipate) them which were awake ! This 
would be completely to destroy the force of his 
own statements made in order to prove that the 
converse of the proposition was untrue. He pre- 
vents the Thessalonians imagining that they who 
lived to see Christ's coming would be before-hand 
with those that were asleep, by assuring them — 
that the dead would risejirst ; — and that a//, quick 
and dead, would be caught up together^ and 
would, at one and the same time, meet their 
Lord.* ** Think not, he says, that your friends 
departed are lost to you, lost to life and light, as 
the heathen think. They shall be blessed at the 
coming of Christ : yea, and be blessed as soon and 
as fully as yourselves. When you lift up your 
heads and behold your redemption drawing nigh, 
know that their redemption also is at hand. The 
trump of God shall call, and they shall answer ; 
the voice of the archangel shall summon them 
from their graves : they shall not be forgotten, 
nor left behind, but gathered from the four winds 
by angels of God, they shall take their places, 
first or last, in the joyful procession that goeth 
to meet the Bridegroom. Though the minds of 
all men naturally abhor death : though all w^ould 
find much comfort (and inclination leads many 
to take comfort), in believing that their departed 



* Similarly, in the next chapter, he says " Christ died for us, 
that whether we wake or sJeep^ we should live together with 
him. Wherefore comfort yourselves together." 
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friends have already, without resurrection, or 
ascension, entered into their glory/ St. Paid 
attempted not to console the Thessalonians with 
siich words. " When Christ cometh with clouds,'' 
he taught with St. John,'^then " every eye shall 
see him ;" — then, and not hefore. ^^ Him the 
heavens must receive until the restitution of all 
thing8,"^and into heaven the dead who die in the 
Lord have not as yet ascended. He is gone to 
prepare a place for them, and when he cometh 
again he will receive them to himself, that where 
he is, there may they be also. Their souls are 
now, with David's, left in Hades ; there to con- 
tinue till they put on incorruption i^ijrTbut " when 
Christ, who is their life shall appear, then shall 
they also appear with him in glory.">^ 

The foregoing passages show that the apostles 
expected, and therefore we are to expect, no rest, 
nor glory, no vision of Christ, nor conformity to 
his image, 9W victory over death and the grave, 
till the blissful hour of resurrection. They prove, 
that between death and resurrection there is an 
interval, so unimportant in a Christian's eye, 
that it may be passed over as nothing. They 
show that whoever, in the spirit of St. Paul, 
desires to " depart and be with Christ," longs 
for liberation not from the burden only of the 



♦ W.L7. t AcUiii.2I. 

t Ac^y.34. § CoLiu. 4. 
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fleshy but from that dominion of mortality, which 
shall endure till the Last Day. They iherefore 
prove, that if there be a state of intermediate 
consciousness, it certainly is not so desirable a 
state for the redeemed, as it is commonly repre- 
sented to be ; and they moreover contain nothing 
to contradict, but much to confirm the language 
of the Old Testament, which pronounces the 
dead to be in a land where all things are forgot- 
ten, where God's truth is not manifested, nor His 
righteousness known, nor His holy name praised ; 
but where men are ^^ hidden for a little moment," 
while, they ** know not any thing,^ but ** all their 
thoughts have perished/'A Even by their omis- 
sion of all mention of the intermediate state, — 
of the sojourn of the soul in Hades, in places 
where we should naturally expect thpm to speak 
of it, if it were indeed a state of life and con- 
sciousness, of hope or fear, joy or sorrow, they 
strongly confirm the testimony of the Jewish 
Scriptures ; but in fact the New Testament is fkr 
from being silent on this point. It often expressly 
speaks of Hades, f — the place or state of the de- 
parted. 

The first passages are .^hose which relate to 

« The reader is again referred to the passages Crom the OM 
T^tament quoted above, pp. 249 to 256. 

f In the authorized English version ccnrrectly rendered Hell; 
from the Saxon " Helan," to cover ; and therefore signifying an 
obscure, as Hades signifies an invisible place. The ^ture place 
of punishment is in the original Greek Gehenna, which word, 
unhappily, has not been retained in our version. Hence the 
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Cupernaum, - and to the Church of Christ. 
^^ ThoUf Capemaum, which art exalted to heaveiii, 
shalt be brought down to Hades." " On this 
roqk I will build my Church, and the gates of 
IJades shall not prevail against it." By the ga^s 
of Hades is intended the powei^ of Hades, — in 
other irords, the power of destruction. It has 
indeed been asserted, that the gates of Hades 
signify the power of Satan ; but since Hades is 
not interpreted to mean Satan, or the realm or 
dominion of Satan, in any other place in all the 
Bible, it ought not, as it need not, to be so inter-, 
preted in this. Capemaum was not said to be 
exalted to heaven, because the city was admitted 
into God's kingdom above, but because she was 
then great and flourishing, and flushed with the 
^^ pride of life ;" and she was to be brought down, 
not into Satan's realms, but to desolation and 
destruction. Satan already reigned over her ; she 
needed not to be brought low, to fall into his 
hands ; for he is not the Prince of the power of 
the grave, but the Prince of the power of the air ; 
and if he be a Ruler of Darkness, it is the dark- 
ness of this world. Unlike Capemaum, the church 
of Christ, according to the prediction of its 



prevalent notion that the flames of hell — Gehenna — are now 
burning beneath the earthy and that devils are now occupying 
it : and hence the more deplorable error of the vulgar, who 
often suppose that our blessed Lord descended into the place of 
torment. ;> 

ilt were best to reject the word "hell'' altogether, and sub- 
stitute for it Hades or Gehenna. 



^ 
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Founder, was never to be destroyed, but to stand 
firm alike against the assaults of Satan, and of 
unbelieving men. 

On the supposition that Hades is a region of 
life, and not necessarily either evil or good, our 
Lord's promise to his church becomes without 
meaning. As well might it have been said, ^^ the 
power of resurrection shall not prevail against 
the Church ;" inasmuch as resurrection implies a 
change of state, and is not necessarily either a 
good or an evil: or as well might our Lord 
have said, — if Hades be a region of life — " My 
church shall never pass into a disembodied state." 
C (7 i But His words plainly declare, "An evil and / 
^ ^^ Vs^estroying power shall not prevaQ." 

y Let us now turn to St. Paul.* " The trumpet 

^, ^ ( f shall sound ; the dead shall be raised incorrupt- 

^ ^ ' ( ible ; this mortal shall assume immortality. Then 

shall be brought to pass the saying that is written, 
Death is swallowed up in victory. O Death, where 
is thy sting, O Hades, where is thy victory!" 
Here the apostle exults over Hades and Death 
together, because God, he knew, would on his 
appointed day rescue the souls of men from their 
dark dominion ; and make an utter end of those 
evil powers, who, in the strength of sin, had 
reigned for a time over mankind. And it would 
appear from his language that the victory of 
Hades over the soul is as complete as that of 
death. But if there be an intermediate con- 



w 



* 1 Cor. XV. 
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sciouness, and for the redeemed an interval of 
most blissful rest, Hades has no victory at all. 
Death may conquer the body, but Hades, so far 
from subduing the soul, would actually liberate it 
from a heavy burden and bondage, and promote 
" the glorious liberty of the children of God." 
St Paul however declares that Death and Hades 
now reign together : nevertheless, knowing that 
they shall hereafter be cast together into the 
^^ lake of fire," and that an interval of death 
and unconsciousness, to be terminated on the last 
Day, is but a momentary decease, and scarcely 
to be regarded as an evil, he anticipates the final 
triumph, and exults over them as already subdued. 
For Hades may be deemed to have no captives, 
unless she can bind them in everlasting chains. 

Departing saints are sometimes known to 
triumph, in the hour of dissolution, as if then- 
victory were already won. And Christians who 
^^ have fought the good fight" are certainly not 
forbidden thus to triumph, although it be not 
till the Last Day that Death is swallowed up in 
victory. For the interval will not be felt ; no 
train of thought will disturb the deep sleep of the 
dead, sickening the soul with hope deferred : but 
they shall find that Scripture realized to them, 
^^ It is appointed unto men once to die ; — and 
after this the judgment."^ 

Death and Hades however are still permitted 
to reign ; and are destined to exert their destroy- 
ing power till the end of the world. At the 
opening of the ^^ fourth seal," in the Apocalypse, 
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St. John " beheld a pale horse, and his name that 
sat on him was Death, and Hades followed with 
him. And power was given to them over the 
fomth part of the earth, to kiU with Sword and 
with hunger, and with death, and with the beasts 
of the earth." Here is Hades painted as one 
going forth to devour and destroy, in league with 
death. In the same book they are again coupled 
together, in their present Subjection to the Son of 
Man, and in their final fate. ^^ He hath the keys 
of Hades and Death," to unlock their dark gates 
oh the predestined day ; and when he executes 
the judgments committed to him, they shall be 
together cast into the lake of fire, which is the 
second death," and be themselves destroyed. 
Shortly before this, in the vision of St. John, the 
<< sea gave up the dead that were in it, and Death 
and Hades (the supposed abode of living souls) 
delivered up the dead which were in them. 

Still more numerous are the passages of the 
Old Testament, wherein death and Hell, — ^in the 
Hebrew Scheol, in the Greek Hades, — are men- 
tioned together, not as if Hades were a pleasant 
place of refuge for the disembodied souls, the 
victims of death, but as if the two were conjoined 
in the work of destruction^^*/-. -: v^^c^^ --^'-^ ' ' 

It cannot be pretended that Hades is the place 
or state of the body merely — or indeed of the 
body at all. While the body moulders into dust 



♦ See Job xxvi. 6. Prov. xv. 1 1, xxvu. 20. Hab. ii. 5. 
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and is scattered to the four winds, the soul is in 
Hades. " Thou wilt not leave my soul in Hades, 
nor suffer thy Holy One to see corruption," was 
David's prophecy concerning Christ. If in any 
passage of Scripture the body should seem to be 
in Hades, it is because a locality is given to Hades 
which does not in strictness belong to it ; and it 
is then placed in the grave. Thought can have 
no locality : ^^ one might as well say of a disem- 
bodied spirit that it is hard or heavy, or a cubic 
foot in dimensions, as to say that it is here or 
there/' Hades has no more locality than has 
Death ; though both are in Scripture occasionally 
localized, or personified. But because the body 
descends into the grave, and will rise again from 
the grave, the man, body and soul, is said to do 
the same. "^nUlTueii i^dXi-^syse'^nigsn^fi^^ 
''lSo8iefr;**'''MSL before resurrection the dead are 
said to " dwell m d/ust ;" to " sleep in the dust of 
the earth J*^ Yet it is plain, that the instant that 
mysterious tie is severed which connects the body 
and soul, all that gave locality to mind is wholly 
lost. When therefore it is said, that on the 
return of the body to the dust, " the spirit returns 
to God who gave it," we ought not to imagine, 
as some do, an ascent of the spirit towards the 
dues ; but simply an assertion of the fact, that 
the spirit, which when given by the Creator, aud 
detached, as it were, from Him, constituted a 
living creature, has now reverted back to him 
who gave it, and become, not by change of pla^cSy / ^ 
but of ownership^ His property again. / 
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Yet there are some expressions in the Scrip- 
tureSy which^ while one more than ordinarily fan- 
ciful writer places Hades in the sun, have led 
others to give it a locality in the centre of our 
earth. For Samuel was " brought up'' when he 
appeared before Saul ; and the woman of Endor 
who raised him ^^ saw Gods ascending out of the 
earth ;" and Samuel said to Saul, ^^ why hast thou 
disquieted me to bring me up ?" These expres- 
sions are the more remarkable, because we are 
not told, nor have we reason to believe, that the 
image of Samuel, or of the spirits who were seen 
to ascend out of the earth with him, were actually 
embodied. What then, it may be asked, did 
<^ ascend," if not the spirits or souls of Samuel 
and those that were with him? The question 
may be aiiswered by asking. What was seen^ if 
not the actual bodies of Samuel and the others ? 
Certainly not their incorporeal and therefore im- 
palpable and invisible spirits : but some image or 
phantom^ some shadowy likeness of forms of flesh 
and blood, which they were empowered to assume 
for the time, in order that they might be seen by 
human beings. And as they put on the appear^ 
ance of forms of flesh and blood, so did they also 
rise, like bodies which had been buried below. 
And let us not overlook the fact, that from what- 
ever place or state the spirit of Samuel came, it 
was from a quiet so profound as to be disturbed 
even by that solemn appearance to Saul: not 
from a bright region of joy and activity ; but 
from darkness, silence, and slumbers of depth 
unfathomable. 
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Our Lord declared that as Jonah was three \ 
days and three nights in the whalers belly, so 
should he himself be three days and nights in the 
heart of the earth. Here the heart of the earth 
is simply put in opposition to the belly of the 
whale, and the words do not differ essentially 
from those of the more usual prediction that our 
Lord should be three days in the grave. We 
read also that our Lord ^^ descended into the 
lower parts of the earth'^ But no stress can be 
laid on this, inasmuch as it is not evident that 
the earth itself is not intended, which in compa- 
rison of heaven is termed, the lower (parts or 
regions,) ^jc^jr&ffif«fjm?)«up as where Isaiah says, ^ I<a^^rt^- 
" Sing, O ye heavens ; shout, ye lower parts of 




ithe earth." ^ 

The mention that is occasionally made in 
Scripture of an abyss, deep, or bottomless pit, as 
the abode of certain spirits, and of the soul of 
Christ during its separation from the body, de- vi^ 

serves consideration in relation to this point. 
This abyss appears to be the same as Hades, and 
to be . ^bee whereix, spirit Ts canfin^ Hence 
proceeded the locusts of the Apocalypse, and 
perhaps also Apollyon their king, and hence also 
the beast, on whom sat the Babylonish idolatress* 
It is probably a place of confinement for spirits, 
wherein they are prevented from all exercise of 



£d)^. iy. 9. Isaiah xliv. 23. St. Paul, it may be ob- 
is speaking of Christ's ascension from the earth, not his 
ion from the dead. 
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their powers. " I saw an angel come down from 
heaven, haying the key of the bottomless pit and 
a great chain in his hand. And he laid hold on 
* * Satan, and bound him a thousand years, and 
'\ cast him into the abyss, and shut him up and set 

\ a seal upon him, that he should deceive the 

nations no more." And it is the same as Hades, 
for this fate of Satan seems to be precisely that 
of the rebellious angels of St Peter and St. Jude>^ 
MareoYGrhre know that our Lord descended into "^ 
/" Hades ; and St. Paul writes, " who shall descend 
into the deep, — ^the ahyss^ — that is, to bring up 
Christ from the dead."<^ That it is a place of con- 
finement would appear also from the entreaty of 
the Legion of demons to our Lord, that he would 
allow them to go into the herd of swine, and not 
command them into the abyss^ Now the con- 
finement of a spirit seems to be the same as the 
destruction of all its consciousness ; if the mind 
be reduced to inactivity, all its thoughts perish ; 
activity being of the very essence of thought.^ 
But this imprisonment in Hades, whether of the 
human soul, or of an evil spirit, need not be. local, 
inasmuch as thought is not local. Strictly speak- 
ing, the spirit or soul or life of man neither moves 



* See Jude 6, 1 Peter iii. 18, and the latter part of the 
appeildix to p^ge 286. 

f Komaiis i. 6. % Luke viu. 21.. 

§ ThilB .in Rev. xrii. 8, it is written, " The beast which thou 
sawest was, qiid is noty and shall ascend out of the bottomless 
pit, and go into perdition." Now if by perdition is meant ever- 
lasting punishment in the lake of fire, everlasting consciousness, 
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upwards to God and heaven, nor downwards to 
the grave. The union of mind with matter alone 
can give locality ; and it is this union, imagined 
or foreseen, that has occasioned those Scriptural 
expressions — to " dwell in the dust," — to " rise 
again with their bodies/^ But these expressions 
would not have been used, this union during the 
intermediate state would not have been supposed, 
unless the condition of the disembodied soul har- 
monized with that of the body, so that, when the 
one was buried, the other also could be said to 
sleep, and to be in ^^ a land of darkness." 

Agam, we may learn something concerning 
Hades, from the fact that our blessed Lord him- 
self descended into it, and on the third day rose 
again from the dead. It is evident from Scrip- 
ture, that the death which our Lord endured did 
not wholly terminate with his passion on the 
cross* God raised him up, ^^ having loosed the 
pains of death, because it was not possible that 
he should be holden of it.'yr' And the heart of 
Christ was to rejoice, and his flesh to rest in hope, 
because the Father would not ^^ leave his soul in 
Hades, nor sufibr His Holy One to see corrup- 

^ 

that there is no consciousness till the beast passes 

ss, and goes into perdition. The expression, '^ is 

however merely signify, '* is no longer upon earth.** 

to that remarkable passage above quoted — ** Many 

the sleeping saints (recumbent^ reclining sainUjf 

came out of their graves." 




i t 
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tion/* Now masmuch as it was an infinite con- 
descension in our Lord to take upon him our 
nature, and subject himself to the burden of the 
flesh, what were the pains of death to him, 
what the triumph of his resurrection, if death had 
merely relieved him of the burden of the flesh, 
and enabled his liberated soul to pass into rest 
and glory ? How was corruption obviated by his 
reassumption of that body of flesh which he had 
laid down on the Cross ? / £^n tturough this hci \ 

-that Etsb^ wa^ to his humah soul ^ regiiein of 
deathXa state in which he was stiU sttfTering 
under tn^ burden of human sins^ Some are ac- 
customed to say, that the glory of the resurrection 
of the saints at the Last Day will mainly consist 
in the investiture of their souls with glorified, 
spiritual bodies. But Christ took aeain the body 
in which he suflfered. Ag^n. " ChSt being J. 
from the dead, it is said, dieth no more ; death 
hath no more dominion over him." Death then 
had dominion over him; until he ^^rose again 
from the dead." But for this resurrection the 
Holy One would, like David, have seen corrup- 
tion; corruption would have had dominion not 
over a mere frame of flesh, but over that holy 
soul in which was no sin. Christ laid down on 
the cross all that life, which his Incarnation and 
Nativity had given him, — his human body and 
soul. " I lay down my life : I have power to 
lay it down, and I have power to take it again." 

And what signify those sublime words, " I am 
he that liveth, and was deady and behold I am 
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alive for evermore."* And, "in that he died, he 
died unto sin once, but in that he liveth, he liveth 
unto God." Shall we make them mean, " I lay 
down my body ; I have power to lay it down, and 
resume it.*' " I am he that am embodied, and 
was disembodied, and behold I am embodied for 
evermore.'' " In that he parted with his body, 
he died unto sin once, but in that he hath it again, 
he liveth unto God." Rather we should beUeve, 
that our blessed Lord parted with his human soul ; 
parted with that life itself^ whereby he now liveth. 
If his resurrection from the dead had been merely 
the taking his body again, it would have been 
no more a victory over death, than was his incar- 
nation ; or at least no more than was the creation 
of Adam from the lifeless dust of the ground. 
But Hades grasped a human soul ; and that was 
wrenched from her dark dominion. 

And so glorious was this victory over Hades, 
that in reference to this Christ is spoken of as 
the Son of God. He is termed " the first begotten 
from the dead ;" he was " declared to be the Son 
of God with power, by the resurrection from the 
dead;" and we are told that " God hath folfilled 
his promises of mercy, in that he hath raised up 
Jesus again ; as it is written in the second Fsalm, 
*Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten 
thee.'" Thus also, " they who are accounted 



1 

* Rev. i. 18. \0 (^Vi Kal iyivi^riv vncpo^, Kai i^ot) (ay tifit 
§U TQVi aiiJvaf: rwv altiyavl: '* I am the living one, and I became 
one-that-is-dead, and behold I am living for ever." 
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worthy to obtain that world, and the resurrection 
from the dead, cannot die any more, and are 
equal to the angels, and are the children of God, 
being the children of the resurrection :" and are 
said to ^^ groan within themselves, waiting for the 
adoption^ — ^to wit, the redemption of the body ;'' 
for ^^ the manifestation of the Sons of God." 

Had the victory been gained on the cross, our 
Lord's last words would have been those of exul- 
tation ; sounds of joy and triumph would have 
filled the heavens, as at the nativity ; and angels 
would have bidden the disciples to weep no more, 
cheering them as they did on the third day. 
And the bodies of the saints which slept need 
not have been detained in their graves until after 
his resurrection; but at once appearing unto 
many, might have testified to the subjugation of 
death. 

Some persons are inclined to believe, that our 
Lord, when he entered the realms of Hades, 
entered as a conqueror ; bringing into these 
desolate shades a light and life not their own ; nay, 
proclaiming in them that gospel which his apostles 
afterwards preached on earth. They refer to the 
words of St. Peter, — " Christ was put to death in 
the flesh, but quickened in the spirit; by the 
which also he went and preached unto the spirits 
in prison^ which sometime were disobedient, 
when once the long suffering of God waited, in 
the days of Noah, while the ark was preparing." 
But all that St. Peter asserts is, that our L^ord 
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preached to the spirits in prison hy the same 
spirit hy which he was quickened; not hy any 
means that he preached while he was numhered 
among the dead. And indeed^ if there he meaning 
in words, the quick are not to he confounded 
with the dead; hut to he ^^ quickened" is to he 
raised again from the dead ; which happened to 
our Lord not on the cross, hut on the third day 
after his crucifixion. Then it was that the 
quickening spirit of immortal life, which utterly 
ahhors and is incompatihle with the state of death, 
visited and reanimated his mortal soul. 

Let us consider too hy what means Christ 
triumphed over death. Even hy first suhmitting 
to death. He "tasted death for every man;'* 
and "through death suhdued him that had the 
power of death." He drank this hitter cup, and 
drained its very dregs, that the vials of wrath 
might not he poured out upon guilty men. What- 
ever gloom then there was in Hades hefore the 
advent of Christ, into that gloom he entered; 
whatever were the " pains of death" for the worst 
of sinners, those pains he underwent ; nay, what- 
ever would have been the utmost tyranny of 
Hades and Death over men, hut for his mediation, 
to that Christ for a time succumbed. By no less 
a sacrifice could he have accomplished his great 
design of suhduing death, hy first submitting to 
death.*^ To suppose that the grave was a more 



le death to wlrich Adam became liable through his trans- 
gres^f^iB said to be temporal, spiritual, and eternal^ the latter 




^ 
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lightsome place to him than it is, or would have 
heen, to the worst of sinners, is to forget the price 
which was paid for redemption; and to leave 
room for the conscience-stricken sinner to dread 
lest he should he excluded from the benefits of 
the resurrection, since so dark a death as his had 
not been undergone by the Saviour. By first 
enduring all, Christ overcame all. Not in de- 
scending into the abyss, but in ascending up on 
high, he led captivity captive. Hades did not 
^knowledge him as a conqueror till on the third 
day he b]:oke her bonds asunder, and cast away 
her cords from himk;^>iid'N^api»ted^'ilia/BtwlI^^ 
^^Tteefie>4aiJ^ ti^&A^74rifl ^ Sionr - ■ 

No more inappropriate season for preaching 
could possibly be imagined, than that which is 
arbitrarily chosen for the publication of the gos- 
pel to the " imprisoned spirits." That they were 
in Hades at the time we have indeed ample rea- 
son to believe ; but they were then as it were in 
the condemned cells, beyond the reach of reprievoi 

id waiting till they should be summohied from ; 
th(i bottomless pit, to go into perdition.^>: 

The doctrine of redemption through Christ's 



being sometimes held to include the suffering of eternal fire. 
But erroneously, for not only b the latter punishment a con- 
sequence of resurrection unto damnation, not of death ; but, 
had this been a part of the original curse, our Lord, we may 
venture to believe, must have descended into the flames of 
Gehenna itself, in order to rescue man, by ** tasting of death 
for him." 
* . Sed Appendix. 
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suffering of death, as well as the express language 
of the New Testament concerning Hades, con- 
firms that testimony of the Jewish Scriptures 
which makes of Hades a land of darkness, and 
where all things are forgotten ; a place wherein 
(while " the living know that they shall die") the 
dead " know not any thing." Spirits condemned 
and under confinement, — the souls of men while 
subject to the dominion of death, — and the proud 
city that was to sink to utter ruin and desolation, 
are alike said to be cast down to Hades, because 
they are all alike subjected to the Power of De- 
struction, have gone into darkness, silence, and 
death ; and have become as though theif were 
not?K But still their souls are safe, still they live 
unto God, who have died in faith ; even in the 
faith of Abraham, whose belief was ^* hi Oodj 
who quickefieth the deadj andcalleth tJ-ose things 
which be notj as though they were.'^f 



* We may be permitted to indulge in the speculation, that 
possibly spirits in Ha^s are conscious, though the souls of men 
are not so. For they ^re of an angelic nature ; of that nature 
which men shall partakeV)f nfter the res^irrection ; and, though 
fallen through sin, it may perhaps be true of them, that " they 
cannot die any more." \ 

And possibly also, they'.who arc raised unto damnation may 
continue iu being, unable to die any more, through their receiving 
the spirit of Satan and his angels into their souls ; — even as the 
re])ieemed are immortal , through the good Spirit of God. 

f Romilfis iv. 16, 17. The Second, the spiritual creation 
shall in tbfs respect resemble the first, the material creation. 
God, wbo formed the earth out of nothing, and called unto the 
as yet uncreated light, sapng " Ligh.t,T3e, and the light was," 
shadL- again send forth His Spirit, to brood over the abyss of 

U 
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CHAPTER V. 

-/■ ^. THE INTERMEDIATE STATE CONTINUED. 

IT yet remains for us to consider some passages 
of the New Testament which have been much 
relied on in proof of an intermediate state of 
consciousness. Our Saviour thus exhorts his dis- 
ciples ; " Fear not them which kill the body, but 
are not able to kill the soul : but rather fear him, 
who is able to destroy both soul and body in 
hell ;" that is, " in Gehenna." « What," asks 
an eminent divine, " can be more clear ? If the 
soul had such a necessary dependence on the 
body, that when this dies itself must needs die 
with it, then he that kills the body would with 
the same stroke murder the soul too. But our 
Saviour tells us that this is impossible for man to 
do, the soul remaining even after the death of 
the body, and being out of the reach of any created 
power, that is able to destroy it. If it be said 
that this is meant only of the utter destruction of 
the soul, which no man is able to eflfect, God 
having promised a resurrection to life again, this 
will appear to be only a wretched shift to avoid 
the force of the plainest text. For in this sense 



Hades, and cause it to ** bring forth abundantly ;'* shall command 
life to be, where as yet there is no life, making the deaf hear 
His voice, the blind sec His glury, the dumb speak His praise. 
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our Saviour might as well have denied that it is 
in the power of man to kill the body of another 
man, that is, to destroy it utterly and finally, 
because God will raise it again at the last day. 
But our blessed Lord grants, that the body may 
be killed by man in the same sense whereby he 
denies that the soul can be destroyed by him, and 
therefore speaks not this only with reference to 
the resurrection." 

It may nevertheless be fairly maintained, con- 
sistently with the view of the future states which 
has been advocated above, that our Lord is here 
speaking with reference to the resurrection only ; 
and wholly passes over without notice the interval 
between death and judgment. Shortly after, in 
the same discourse, ho prepares his disciples to 
bear persecution, by a similar mode of encourage- 
ment. " He that findeth his life shall lose it, and 
he that loseth his life for my sake shall find it." 
And in another place, to exactly the same pur- 
pose, " He that loveth his life shall lose it, and 
he that hateth his life in this world shall keep it 
unto life eternal." These passages sufficiently 
explain what is meant by " not able to kill the 
soul." Dr. Bull believed that the soul of the 
renegade, as well as the soul of the martyr, lives 
after the death of the body. But if so, what is 
meant by " he that loveth his life shall lose it f 
Even on Dr. Bull's supposition, it must signify, 
not the loss of life in the intermediate state, 
wherein good and bad men alike live, but the 
destruction of the soul in Gehenna. Because 
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man cannot effect this, it is said that he is unable 
to " kill the soul." Agreeably with that doctrine, 
implied in almost every page of the New Testa- 
ment, — " it is appointed unto men once to die, 
and after this the judgment," — they are said to 
lose, or to keep their lives, in reference to the de- 
struction which will be inflicted, or the immortality 
which will be conferred on the soul, on that awful 
day. 

St. Luke reports the words of our Lord some- 
what differently. "Be not afraid of them that 
kill the body, and after that have no more that 
they can do ; but I will forewarn you whom ye 
shall fear; Fear Him, who after he hath killed 
hath power to cast into Gehenna ; yea, I say 
unto you. Fear Him." Here there is no allusion 
to an interval between death and judgment ; and 
not only they who have killed the body have no 
more that they can do, but God himself, it appears, 
doth nothing, until the day arrive for the execu- 
tion of his judgements. Throughout all these 
passages the things contrasted are, life temporal, 
and life eternal ; death temporal, and death 
eternal, — and we are not to fear them which kill 
the body, or inflict temporal death ; but Him 
only who can kill the soul, or inflict eternal 
death. 

Dr. Bull however maintains, as we have seen 
above, that since the bodies of the wicked rise 
ngainy men can no more be said to be able to 
kill the body than to kill the soul ; except in 
reference to the different states of the soul and 
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body before resurrection. If the resurrection of 
the wicked unto damnation were in Scripture 
represented as a temporary return to life^ this 
argument would be unanswerable. But the bodies 
even of saints are in Scripture termed mortal 
bodies, and may be killed : though the Almighty 
can and will at the last day quicken them by His 
spirit. The temporal life of a sinner being taken 
away, nothing remains but for him to be " cast 
into hell ;" while the temporal life of the righte- 
ous being lost, he still " hath eternal life," in that 
he has the promise not gimn to the sinner^ "1 
will raise him up at the Last Day." And so St. 
Paul laboured ; — " if by any means he might 
attain unto the resurrection of the dead."* 

" That the soul is alive after our death," snys 
Jeremy Taylor, " St. Paul affirms : * Christ died 
for us, that whether we wake or sleep, we should 
live together with him.' Now it were strange 
that we should be alive and live with Christ, and 
do no act of life." Strange indeed : but Christ 
died for us, and rose again, that we through death 
and resurrection mi^ht have that eternal life. 
Then, when we rise, he will " come again and 



* Whatever obscurity and difficulty there may be in the sub- 
ject here treated of, it arises from the singular use in Scripture, 
of the terms life and death. To kill the body, and send the soul 
into Hades, a suffering which may be inflicted on the righteous 
as well as the sinner, and to destroy the body and soul in the 
flames of Gehenna, are both called in Scripture, Death. ITie 
temporal existence common to all, no less than the spiritual and 
eternal existence of saints in heaven, is termed Life. 
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receive his disciples to himself, that where he is, 
there may they be also : then shall they, and not 
before, " ever be with the Lord." 

That there is an intermediate consciousness 
has sometimes been collected from the account of 
the translations of Enoch and Elijah, and the 
appearance of the latter, with Moses, at the trans- 
figuration of our Lord. The former of which facts, 
it shall nevertheless be said, does most strongly 
point to a conclusion directly opposite, which the 
difficulty concerning Moses cannot reverse, but at 
the utmost merely neutralize or obscure. Enoch, 
we are told, " walked with God ; and he was 
not, for God took himy' and this St. Paul explains 
by saying that Enoch " was translated, that he 
should not see death'' Here to be taken to God, 
and to die, are represented as directly opposite 
things. Enoch was saved from Hades, from the 
power of corruption, from the state of " the dead 
who cannot praise the Lord ;" and admitted to 
his presence in heaven. Of Elijah we learn that 
he likewise " was taken up into heaven," without 
seeing death, without any dissolution of the body, 
or banishment of the soul to Hades. In both of 
these cases, undoubtedly, the translation to heaven 
was a great and a singular reward for singular piety 
and devotedness. Yet if, apart from resurrection 
and ascension into heaven, it be, as some believe, 
a great privilege to be delivered from the burden 
of the flesh ; a privilege involving nearer com- 
munion with God, what advantage had Enoch or 
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Elijah ? And how can it be said, that God took 
them, rather than any other departed saints ? It 
may be said, that they were at once admitted to 
that superior blessedness which God will confer 
on all his saints when their bodies arc raised in 
glory at the Last Day.* But the account of 
Elijah's appearance at the transfiguration pre- 
cludes this idea. It is true that our Saviour's 
appearance at that time was such as to give the 
three favoured disciples some conception of his 
future glory. For it was the fulfilment of his 
promise made a week previously, " There be 
some standing hero which shall not taste of death, 
till they see the Son of Man coming in his king- 
dom.*' And St. Peter says in reference to the 
wonderful scene, " Wo have not followed cun- 
ningly devised fables, when we made known to 
you the power and coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, but were e^e ivitnesses of liis majesty." 
But still it is plain that his full glory and majesty 
was not then revealed, even to the chosen disci- 
ples. For St. John writes, " we know not what 
we shall be ; but we know that when Christ shall 
appear, we shall be like him, ybr tve shall see him 
as he is.'^ And this thou<jh St. John had beheld 
Christ not only at his transfiguration, but also in 
those greater splendours which he records in the 
book of Revelation ; and though St. Paul, who 



* Not that this is exactly in accordance with Scripture, which 
represents their privilege as consisting specially in exemption 
from death. 
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had ample intercourse with the other apostles, 
had been favoured with repeated visions of Christ. 
It is plain then that though the glorious appear- 
ance which our Lord put on was, in conjunction 
with the voice of approval from heaven, a suffir 
dent proof and manifestation of the glories of his 
future kingdom, yet it was not a full display of 
them. Jesus indeed " was not yet glorified ;" he 
had not as yet " ascended into heaven that he 
might fill all things ;" nor testified that " all 
power was given unto him in heaven and in 
earth." It is not to be supposed then that they 
who appeared with him had as yet received their 
full glory. It would therefore be difficult for 
those who believe in an intermediate conscious- 
ness to say in what respect these persons were in 
a more favoured state than other departed saints. 
And though any one is at liberty to conjecture 
that some superior degree of blessedness was 
conferred on Enoch and Elijah, the declaration 
concerning the former, " He was not, for God 
took hi my' — seem to imply a difi*erence not in 
degree but in kind^ between the fate of Enoch 
and that of the rest of the dead. For if it be 
contended, that God " took" Enoch and Elijah, 
without death ; but that this docs not forbid us 
to believe that he *' takes" others, to a similar 
reward, after their death ; we may reply by asking 
— On this supposition, how does it appear from 
Genesis that Enoch did not die ? The children 
of Rachel ''were not," when they w^ere taken 
from their mother by death ; and therefore when 
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it is written that Enoch " was not," this would 
rather show that he departed this life in the ordi- 
nary way. We can learn that he was translated 
only from the words, " God took him." 

When however the question arises, Whence, 
from what hlisful region did Elijah come, in what 
form did he appear, much, and indeed insuper- 
able difficulty arises from the appearance of Moses 
with him. For Moses was not translated that he 
should not see death ; he died upon Mount Nebo. 
His appearance with Elijah might indeed lead us 
to conclude that both came from the same world 
or state, and that the condition of Enoch and 
Elijah therefore diflfcred not at all from that of 
the rest of the blessed dead, who die in the Lord. 
But this notion is wholly incompatible with the 
fact, that while the translation of the fonner was 
a reward, the death of Moses was a punishment. 
Yet how could it be a privation to Moses to be 
admitted, rather than to the earthly Canaan, to 
the heaven of Enoch and Elijah ? And how can 
we suppose that the disembodied spirit of Moses, 
dwelling in Hades, enjoyed the same life (if life at 
all), as they, whose especial reward was that they 
should not see death ; but who were raised, body 
and soul, to some heavenly region ? Surely it is 
probable that Moses and Elias came from different 
regions ; had been in different states. We are 
not told whether the two wore similar forms. 
But the power which called Moses' spirit from 
the grave could render him visible to the eye, 
for a special purpose, as was Samuel at En- 
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dor.* Such similaprity of aspect decides nothing with 
respect to the condition of their souls. It is in 
the very highest degree improbable that a dis- 
embodied soul in Hades should be in the same 
state as the soul which was raised to heaven, and 
had never dwelt, as far as we have reason to be- 
lieve, in any other than a corporeal habitation, f^ 

If however any one is inclined to conclude, 
from his appearance at the transfiguration, that 
Moses was honoured after death with translation 
into the heaven of Enoch and Elijah, this will by 
no means render it probable that other departed 
saints enjoy a similar blessedness to that of these 
distinguished servants of God. 

This conclusion is strengthened by the accounts 
which the Scriptures have given us concerning 
the miraculous raising of the dead. For nothing 
can be collected from these accounts to show, or 
even faintly suggest, that the souls of the persons 
raised were summoned from a world of conscious- 
ness. Tliey appear to have awakened as from a 
profound and dreamless sleep. If they had been 



♦ " The soul separate from the body is not an object of sight 
(since at a man's death all that was formerly visible of him re- 
mains before our eyes in the corpse), so that nothing can be 
inferred respecting a separate state of the soul, frona the visible 
appearance of Moses and Elias, which the apostles witnessed.'* — 
Lectures on a Future State, That is, nothing can be inferred 
from the fact of tlicir visibility ; though we may nevertheless 
draw conjectures from the fact of their then consciousness. 

\ " The spirit of Moses was probably made visible only by 
an assununl vehicle for that pur})OHe.*' Dr. Watts' Essay to- 
wards the proof of a separate state of souls. 
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recalled from the heaven of Enoch and Elijah, 
would they have forehorne to speak of it ; to re- 
veal somewhat concerning this glorious state or 
place of the dead ? Yet tradition, full of fond and 
vain fictions as it is, does not even profess to 
record a revelation of this kind ; nor even offer 
us as genuine one single testimony, by any of 
these persons, in proof of an intermediate con- 
sciousness. 

Further ; it would be hard to imagine in what 
way resurrection could be a blessing, or indeed 
how it could be other than a severe trial and afflic- 
tion, except on the supposition that the dead are, 
hterally, " in a land where all things are for- 
gotten." Let us turn to the case of Lazarus. 
He " slept ;" and our Saviour proceeded to 
Bethany, to " awake him out of sleep." Did this 
mean, to summon his soul from the lower heavens ; 
nay, as some would suppose, from the society of 
angels, and just men made perfect, and bring it 
back to reoccupy its frail tenement of clay in this 
world of sorrow and sin ? Surely this would be 
consistent neither with the words, nor the gra- 
cious design of our Saviour. 

If it be objected that St. Paul has said, " to die 
is gain;" this can be equally well explained 
either on the supposition of an intermediate con- 
sciousness, or of a momentary hiding in the grave 
until the indignation be overpast : while, on the 
other hand, the apparent discordance between the 
the words of St. Paul, and the fact of our Lord's 
raising the dead, is certainly the less, when we 



* 
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adopt the supposition that they were raised from / 
a state of mental torpor. 

We will now turn to a passage on which great 
» stress is laid by nearly every writer upon the 

subject of the intermediate state, though they do 
not all agree as to the conclusion to be drawn 
from it. In order to confute the Sadducees, who 
denied the resurrection, our Lord asks, " As 
touching the dead that they rise, have ye not 
read in the book of Moses, how in the bush God 
spake unto him saying, I am the God of Abra- 
ham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob ? He is not the God of the dead, but the 
God of the living : ye therefore do greatly err.''* 
" Our Saviour's argument," says Dr. Jortin, in 
his Doctrine of a Future State, " in the opinion 
of several, seems rather directly to prove a future 
state, or another life, or rather the permanency 
of the soul, than a resurrection by which a dead 
man shall become a living man again. But as 
the Sadducees, who denied a resurrection, denied 
also that the soul was a living principle distinct 
from the body, our Lord, say they, by proving 
the permanency of the soul, or of the person, 
overset the foundation of their pernicious doc- 
trine. But it seems most probable f that our 
Lord intended to convince the Sadducees of the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the dead ; and it 



* Mark xii. 26, 27. 

f Might he not have said, It is most certain ? 
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was a good argumentum ad hominem, Abraham, 
in your opinion, is dead and perished ; but God 
calls himself the God, that is the protector and 
rewarder of Abraham, after he was dead ; there- 
fore he will raise him again to a state of happi- 
ness. What could a Sadducee have replied to 
this ? He could not say that God might reward 
the soul of Abraham, without raising him from 
the dead. By doing so he must have given up 
[part of] his own system. 

" This argument of our Saviour, f hough it icill 
not prove an intermediate state ofhappiness, yet, 
on the other hand, will not prove the sleep, or 
insensibility, or non-existence of the soul during 
that interval." 

This candid avowal of Jortin's has proved by 
no means satisfactory to most other advocates of 
an intermediate consciousness. Dr. Bull says 
" the Sadducees denied the subsistence of the 
spirits of men after death, and therefore denied 
the resurrection of their bodies : and if they 
could have been convinced of the former, they 
would readily have acknowledged the latter also." 
And this view has been generally adopted by 
writers on the same side who hold, as Dr. Jortin 
has stated, that our Lord's argument proves 
rather the permanency of the soul, than the re- 
surrection of the body. 

Yet nothing can well be more plain, than that 
our Lord's argument was intended to prove the 
resurrection of the body ; and even if we were 
meanly to consider it merely as an argumentum 
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ad ho7mn€7ny intended for the Sadducees alone,* it 
would be totally inconclusive, if it went to prove 
the consciousness of the dead ; — if they were to 
be regarded as experiencing God's protection, — 
as being in fact not dead but living. 

It is absurd to say that the Sadducees would 
allow that their antagonist, — for as such they 
esteemed Jesus, — had proved the resurrection 
of the dead, by proving the permanency or con- 
sciousness of the souh The permanency of the 
soul was matter of popular heathen belief, as well 
as a favourite philosophical tenet ; and yet it 
" seemed a thing incredible with them, that God 
should raise the dead ;" a thing which merited 
to be received with mockery.f Men who have 
just been defeated on one point, are not therefore 
the more likely to yield another, which is not 
necessarily dependent on the former. 

The words which God spake to Moses at the 
bush afford, as we maintain, no proof whatever 
of resurrection, except on the supposition that 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and other departed 
servants of God, are not now experiencing the 
truth of God's assurance that He would be their 
God. For if this promise be realized to them 



♦ That it was by no means intended only for the Sadducees 
may be fairly gathered from the fact, that it proved convinciDg 
to the common people ; who were " astonished at his doctrine ;" 
as well as to certain of the scribes, who would scarcely have 
deemed Jesus to have ** spoken well," had not his argument 
been convincing to their own minds. 

f Acts xxvi. 8, and xvii. 32. 
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now, their resmrection can be in nowise necessary 
to its fulfilments^ If we believe that the Al- 
mighty, in order to verify His words, not only 
took the disembodied souls of those patriarchs 
into His especial keeping, but also conferred on 
them such consciousness and bliss as to prove to 
them that he was still as truly their God as before, 
we entirely lose our proof, " as touching the dead, 
that they rise'^ 

* " To a faithful Jew," says Mr. Isaac Williams, " such an 
express intimation of God*s lore and care would convey a 
stronger conviction of a future state, than any mere texts of 
Holy Writ which declared it ; as the whole of it depended on 
practical conyictlon, not on speculative proof. It was the un- 
certainty of the proof on which the greatness of their faith 
depended. The higher the faith of the patriarchs was, the more 
thoroughly would they have reposed on any expression of God*s 
favour ; thinking not, and perhaps not caring for any distinct 
explanation of the mode in which that favour would he conferred 
on them." — Introduction to the Gospels ^ p. 155. 

Firm faith must have a solid hasis. The greatness of faith 
is shown in relying on that which is certain in itself, in spite of 
attendant discouragements : in steering holdly amid darkness 
by the polar star. But if it were uncertain whether the star 
were polar, the mariner might be pardoned for doubting of his 
course. The Sadducees were culpable, because God's word, 
with sufficient plainness, 'Hold them, and they believed not." 
But even admitting that it is the glory of faith to rest on uncer- 
tainties, (to believe, rather than knoiv, on what we have 
believed) it does not follow, that our Lord would prefer an un- 
certain text ; for the error of the Sadducees was most strongly 
condemned by those which were plainest. 

And to say that the faithful Jews thought and cared nothing 
about the mode in which God*s favour should be conferred on 
them is just to admit that they thought and cared nothing about, 
i. e. did not, on any grounds whatever, believe in, the resurrec- 
tion of the body. 
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There would never have been any dispute 
about the import of this " famous passage," had 
not men been perversely bent upon discovering 
in it a demonstration of that intermediate con- 
sciousness to which it is decidedly hostile. 

Our Lords argument is evidently this: All 
dead men (or at least all who have died in faith) 
will rise again from the dead. For those dead 
men, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, will rise from 
the dead. For God has declared himself to be 
their God, — their shield, and their exceeding 
great reward, — and he is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living. Now Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob are as yet numbered among the dead : but 
they must surely lice again, to rejoice in the God 
of the living : or else the word of God would be un- 
fulfilled. And to live again, they must rke again. 
To maintain that He is the God of those dead 
men who are departed out of this world, would 
not only completely destroy the proof of the 
resurrection, but confound the distinction between 
the dead and the living, invariably maintained in 
Scripture, and nowhere more plainly than in this 
passage at the bush. AVhcn the disciples came 
to seek Jesus at the sepulchre wherein his body 
had been laid, the angel of the Lord said unto 
them, " AVhy seek ye the living among the dead? 
he is not here, but he is risen :"' implying that 
until Jesus rose he was not living. And so Isaiah 
said long before, " Thy dead men shall live, to- 
gether with my dead body shall they anW.'' But 
it is needless to multiply examples. 
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It may perhaps be said that the words of our 
Lord recorded by St. Luke do remove the distinc- 
tion just contended for, between the living and the 
dead. " For he is not a God of the dead, but of 
the living ; for all live unto him.'' If we suppose 
this to mean, that in God's sight there is no such 
thing as death, we again lose our proof of the 
resurrection from the dead. " Unto him," with 
whom a thousand years are as one day, and all 
future eternity is present, all they may well be 
said to " live," who, when their momentary hiding 
in the grave is past, will live for all eternity. 
They may for a while be unconscious of God : 
but God is not unmindful of them. He has ap- 
pointed a set time, at which he will remember 
them, and have a desire unto the work of his 
hands. Their unconsciousness, for however long 
an interval, does not falsify the divine word. If 
our Lord was the God of Abraham, while he 
slept through one night in unconsciousness, He 
is the God of Abraham no less, though he sleep 
through ten thousand years.* " O God, Thou 
art my Gorf," the faithM Jew might say, "^or 
ever will I trust in Thee ! Thou wilt not leave 



* It should be observed that, for aught we know, a few moments 
of unconsciousness may occur not unfrequently in the course of 
the waking hours of every one. There are some mental and 
nervous affections in which consciousness is suspended for con- 
siderable intervals, and yet, when consciousness returns, the 
current of ideas flows on as if no break had taken place. Yet 
God ceaseth not to be the God of these persons. Bishop Butler 
and others admit that the mind may be unconscious for a time. 

X 
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nor forsake me. But shall Thy loving kindness 
be shown in the grave, Thy faithfulness in de- 
struction ? Not so : for thou art not the God of 
the dead. Thy power, Thy truth, Thy faithful- 
ness, shall be manifested in redeeming my soul 
from the grave; and then wilt thou be indeed 
my God, when thou hast given this mortal 
immortality." 

And wherefore did God please to declare him- 
self Abraham's God ? " Here," says St. Paul, 
" we have no continuing city, but we seek that 
which is to come'' Abraham too, " sojourned in 
the land of promise, as in a strange country, 
dwelling in tabernacles with Isaac and Jacob, the 
heirs with him of the same promise : for he looked 
for a city which hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is Grod." And these patriarchs, we 
read, died in^faith, "desiring a better country, 
that is, a heavenly : wherefore God is not ashamed 
to be called their Gody for he hath prepared for 
them a city." 

The admission of Abraham, and of all believers 
into this city is as yet future ; for God hath not 
built it in Hades below, in the present dwelling- 
place of the dead, but prepared it in heaven 
above, for the blessed and merciful who shall 
inherit the kingdom at the Last Day. When 
the heavens and earth have passed, it shall come 
down out of heaven from God, who will then, 
and not before, have His tabernacle with men, 
and dwell among them. Then, and not while 
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they are dead, ^^ God himself shall he with them ; 

AND BE THEIR GOD."X 

We may now turn to the consideration of a 
passage on which far more stress is laid, than on 
our Lord's confutation of the Sadducees, — and 
certainly with much better reason : the parable 
of Dives and Lazarus. The entire weight of the 
argument in favour of an intermediate conscious- 
ness, to be derived from this parable, depends 
of course upon the supposition that it is intended 
to contain a revelation concerning the unseen 
world. But it is an objection to this at the out- 
sell^ |hat no other of our Lord's parables contains 
a revelation, except in respect of its secondary 
meaning. The parable, for instance, of the 
wheat and tares conveys indeed a revelation, in 
respect of the gathering of the elect, and the fiery 
destruction of the wicked; but none whatever 
concerning husbandry. It might be urged how- 
ever with truth, that in the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus even the primary meaning relates to the 
unseen world, to spiritual things, which is not 
the case in any other parable ; and that to sup- 
pose it to convey a revelation is merely to suppose 
that, in common with all or most other parables, 
it conveys in its primary meaning, a statement of 
actual, or at least of possible events. All the 
other parables, it must be admitted, contain state- 



\ 
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ments of possible events : but it is nevertheless 
highly improbable, and it is not generally be- 
lieved, that they speak of actual facts. The 
mode of instruction by parables was customary 
before it was adopted by our Lord ; and it is 
employed in Syria at this day, without any in- 
tention of conveying information otherwise than 
by the secondary meaning : and if the parables 
are in general true also in the primary meaning, 
this is merely because parabolic illustrations are 
best borrowed from the most common and familiar 
events available for the purpose. 

We are then reduced to the alternative of sup- 
posing, either that this parable contains ^r mare 
than any other, — ^in conveying a i^velation in its 
primary meaning \* or someyohat iessj in peaking 
of things which could not happen, where other 
parables speak of things which very probably did 
not happen ; and concerning which things, (whe- 
ther fthey had happened or not) our Lord had 
no intention to convey any new information what- 
ever. — Which of the two should we prefer ? 

Some have preferred the former, because the 
Jews, as they maintain, must necessarily have so 
understood the parable ; inasmuch as, in our 
Lord s time, they commonly believed that " the 
souls of the faithful, when they, die, are by the 
ministry of angels conducted to Paradise.'^ "If 



♦ It may be fairly questioned, whether a passage thus conveying, 

as is supposed, a double revelation, ought to be called a parable. 

\ See Bull 8 Sermons. On th6 Doctfhie of the Middle State* 
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this had heen an erroneous opinion of the Jews," 
says Bishop Bull, " doubtless our Saviour would 
never have given any the least countenance to 
it." But let us consider whence the Jews derived 
this notion of a Paradise, or Garden of Eden ? 
Nothing is said in their Scriptures of any such 
place — except that from which Adam was expelled. 
Either they expected a return to this, as is most 
probable; or to some place, answering to the 
Elysian fields of the Greeks, — and as unreal. 
But the Paradise of Adam, and the Paradise of 
the Book of Revelations, is the fit place of abode, 
not for mere spirits, but for actual living men, 
for embodied souk. 

And we must consider the details of the parable 
itself; in order to judge whether our Lord in- 
tended to confirm the cabalistic notions of the 
Jews, and authenticate them as containing a doc- 
trine worthy of general acceptation. 

Whatever expectations we might, have been 
inclined to entertain before-hand, the parable 
cannot contain a revelation. For it is altogether 
inconsistent with what we know both from Scrip- 
ture and observation, concerning the intermediate 
state, — and also with what is revealed concerning 
the Day of Judgement. In the intermediate state 
men are disembodied. How then can we literally 
understand the petition of Dives, that Lazarus 
might "dip the tip of his finger in water, and 
cool his tongue ?" Whence the water, the finger, 
the tongue ? Are we to go the length of sup- 
posing that men are to occupy temporary bodies 
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before the resurrection ? and that on their depar- 
ture from this world they shall have a local, as 
well as mental, existence? And how can we 
place all the righteous literalhf in Abraham's 
bosom ? Yet the parable makes this the position 
of Lazarus I Dives '^ seeth Abraham shx off, and 
Lazarus in his bosom ;" and beholding him there 
(and, as it appears, seeing no one else) begs Abra- 
ham to send him to his aid. 

Whence too the solicitude of Dives about his 
brethren, when in ^^the land where aU things, 
(at least all earthly things,) are forgotten ?" How 
can Dives pray to Abraham for help, when in the 
land, wherein is no work, nor device, nor know- 
ledge? 

Dives we are told was in hell, called Hades, 
indeed, but represented as a place of torment and 
of flame. But are the flames of heU, whatever 
kind of torment the words may portend, already 
burning ? Is there another hell besides that to 
which the wicked shall be consigned, when, as 
we are told in a passage not parabolical, the 
words shall be uttered, " Depart, ye cursed, into 
the everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and 
his angels." " Art thou come hither to torment 
us before the timej^ inquired the evil spirits of 
Jesus. Their time then has not yet arrived. 
And the ** angels that sinned" are simply en- 
chained in Hades, and reserved for the judgement 
of the Great Day. Is there a separate and pre- 
vious hell, for the wicked of human birth ? At 
the end of the world, we know, they will be 
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punished along with evil spirits, in the fire pre- 
pared for the latter. Let us rather believe that 
tlie meeting of the blessed with Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, with the general assembly and church 
of the first-bom, and with the spirits of just men 
made perfect, and with an innumerable company 
of angels; and the meeting also of the cursed 
with legions of evil spirits, will take place at the 
end of the world. 

From the occurrences which will then take 
place, the imagery of this parable is borrowed ; 
being merely, as it Were, ante-dated, for the sake 
of the moral application. Its import will be best 
understood by considering the moral lesson which 
it is intended to convey. If men hear not Moses 
and the prophets, (and still more, if they disobey 
Christ and his apostles,) neither would they be 
persuaded, though one rose from the dead. No 
more forcible method of inculcating this truth 
could well be imagined, than by supposing a 
dialogue between a tormented sinner and the 
father of the faithful, concerning the sending a 
messenger back from the grave. If we are to 
accept the parable as a revelation, we must accept 
every part, every detail. We must suppose it to 
contain a precisely accurate description of Hades, 
and a correct historical narrative. We must 
believe that all the wicked are tormented in flame, 
before the Judgement Day ; that they have 
tongues which bum with heat ; that they see 
Abraham and the rest of the righteous very 
plainly; that they (occasionally at least) are 
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ignorant till Abraham informs them of it, of the 
great gulf between the regions of happiness and 
misery ; that across this gulf they can converse 
with ease, etc. ! and all this, though they have 
"gone down into silence ;" and are in "a land 
of darkness, as darkness itself." 

Some persons may reply, that the accounts 
which scripture has given us of the world to 
come contain imagery of different and indeed 
opposite kinds: but that notwithstanding this, 
instead of rejecting those accounts, we are to 
understand them, in general, as literally as we 
can. An objection more •^ specious than just. 
For though this principle of interpretation is to 
be applied to mere general descriptions, it is in- 
applicable to narratives like that in the parable 
of Dives and Lazarus, in which the details cannot 
be true at all, unless in a literal sense. Several pas- 
sages of Scripture represent the wicked as suffering 
from fire ; which when literally understood, im- 
plies the probable presence of light ; while other 
accounts represent them as in outer darkness, as 
involved in " the blackness of darkness for ever." 
But there is no difficulty in reconciling these 
accounts by understanding the former to speak 
of the sufferings of the wicked, the latter of their 
being wholly cut off from Him who " is light," 
and in whom is " no darkness at all." But the 
tip of the finger, the water, the tongue, the flame, 
etc., in the parable, are either wholly imaginary, 
or are literally existing in Hades. 
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" / St Paul s declaration that ** we are come to the \ / 
( New Jerusalem, to an innumerable company of 
angels, to the general assembly and church of the 
first-born, and to the spirits of just men made 
perfect^'' has sometimes been held to indicate an 
intermediate consciousness. Thus Dr. Watts ar- 
gues, in his " World to come."^" The Gospel or 
the Christian state brings good men into a nearer 
union and communion with the heavenly world and 
the inhabitants thereof, than the Jewish state could 
do. The inhabitants of this upper world, this 
heavenly Jerusalem, are here reckoned up : God 
as the prime Lord or Head ; Jesus the Mediator 
as the King of his Church ; the innumerable 
company of angels as ministers of his kingdom ; 
the general assembly of God*s favourites or chil- 
dren, who are called the first-bom ; — which may 
perhaps refer in general to all the saints of all 
ages past, and to come, whose names are written 
in the Book of Life in heaven ; and particularly 
to the spirits of just men who are departed from 
this world, and are made perfect in the heavenly 
state. * * * It has been objected," continues Dr. 
Watts, ** that the spirits of the just are not yet 
made perfect in heaven, because the apostle says, 
' These all,' t . e. the saints of the Old Testament, 
'having obtained a good report through faith, 
received not the promises ; God having provided 
some better things for us, that they without us 
should not be made perfect.' Now these had been 
dead for many generations, yet they received not 
the promises, nor were made perfect. Thus saith 
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the objection. But the evident meaning is, that 
they lived and died in the faith of many promises, 
some of which were to be fulfilled, after their 
days, here on earth, but were not fulfilled in their 
life-time : they did not enjoy Grospel blessings in 
that perfect manner in which we do since the 
Messiah has come, and, by ofiPering himself, ' per- 
^ , fected for ever them that are sanctified.' "K 
ij .- In the sense which Dr. Watts has here given 
to the word, just men now on earth are as truly 
,^ » perfected" aa those spirits which he imagines to 

be SO in an intermediate state. When it is said 
that they who are sanctified are ^* perfected,'' it is 
plainly meant that (though they are still required 
to go on unto a further ^^ perfection,") yet in as 
far as their redemption depends on, or rather 
consists in, the shedding of the blood of Christy 
it is a. work perfectly accomplished. But in 
general they are said to be " perfected," who have 
received their ^^ perfect consummation and bliss, 
both in body and soul, in God's eternal and ever- 
lasting glory ;" who have obtained all that God 
has promised to bestow. In this sense, as the 
context proves, the spirits of the just will be 
found to be perfected, when we, who are now 
emulating them on earth, are admitted, at the 
Last Day, into their joyful society. For the 
promises^ which they are not to receive without 
us,:}* are as yet future ; are not to be realised, as 
Dr. Watts maintains, either on earth, by those 



* Heb. X. 14, \ jSei). xi. 39, 40. 
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who live under the gospel dispensation, or by 
disembodied spirits in the intermediate state ; but 
by the saints of the old, not without those of the 
new dispensation, in heaven itself, after the Great 
Judgement-day. For St. Paul is plainly referring 
to that restj (in the heavenly Canaan, the New 
Jerusalem,) which yet " remainethfor the people 
of God ;" a rest, promised to the Jews, but to 
them in common with the whole Christian com- 
munity of believing children of Abraham. In 
this view he says, shortly after, " Ye have need 
of patience, that after ye have done the will of 
God, ye might receive the promise. For yet a 
little while, and he that shall come will com£j and 
will not tarry.*^ We then who are now living 
by faith, under the Gospel dispensation, have not 
received the promises, nor are as yet made per- 
feet, nor shall be perfected until Christ comes. 

It is indeed abundantly plain that the '^pro- 
mises'* spoken of in the epistle to the Hebrews 
are all to be realised at the resurrection. The 
thing promised is ^' a city which hath foundations, 
whose builder and maker is God." And this 
city does not mean, as Dr. Watts supposes, that 
Christian Church, or that Gospel dispensation, 
which was established by the Messiah at his first 
advent For they who died in faith, not having 
received the promises, sought (not merely spiritual 
privileges such as might be enjoyed in common 
by just men made perfect in earth, with just men 

^HA7x:^ 37. 
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made perfect in heaven, but) emphatically, a 
** heavenly country." Their hope was " to obtsdn 
a happy resurrection:'^ to enter and enjoy "a 
kingdom which cannot be moved" after the re- 
moval of the present heavens and earth. Here 
they had not, nor have we, any continuing city ; 
but we are still to seek, even as they sought, one 
which is " to come.'* 

In the same view said St. Paul^ I sacrifice all 
things, " if by any means I might attain imto the 
resurrection of the dead. Not as though I had 
already attained, either were already jE>er/fecferf.'VI^ 
But he pressed forward, that he might obtain the 
prize, even that crown of righteousness which the 
Last Day should bring him. 

We are come to the spirits of the just made 
perfect, and to the other concomitant blessings, 
in this sense-that we are invited now to realise 
by faith and hope, as far as we may, the blessed- 
ness to be experienced in the future world. 
Even now we are to act as if in the visible pre- 
sence of our Judge, and of the myriads of attend- 
ant angels ; as if the heavenly Jerusalem had 
already come down from Gx)d ; as if in the society 
of all those blessed spirits who shall by regenera- 
tion receive their perfect consummation and bliss. 
In the same sense also are we come to Jesus the 
Mediator, and to the blood of sprinkling. The 
benefits of His mediation and atonement are as 
yet received by us only in part, as far as we may 



* Phil. iii. 12. t So jBthe original. 
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receive them by faith and hope ; for we have 
not yet obtained our promised joint-inheritance ; 
our " crown of ' righteousness'' is as yet laid up ; 
our ^^ kingdom that cannot be moved" still awaits 
the promised shaking of the earth. 

It is remarkable that St. Paul mentions both 
the church of the first-bom, and the spirits of the 
just made perfect. He appears to be viewing 
the same persons under two di£Perent conditions, 
first, as members of the invisible church on earth* 
in all ages ; and secondly, as perfected in heaven. 
To the former we are already come in part; our 
communion with the latter is reserved for another 
world. 

"To this end," says St. Paul, "Christ both 
died, and rose, and revived, that he might be 
Lord both of the dead and living." Hence Cal- 
vin argues, that the dead must be in a state of 
consciousness ; — " for he cannot be Lord except 
of those who are in being." But God is not the 
God of the dead ; and St. Paul's words point 
rather to the resurrection. Christ is Lord of 
the dead, just as He is Lord of Death. He has 
the keys of Hades and Death, but has not yet 
unlocked their dark gates, nor disenthralled the 
souls in bondage to their power. " All power is 
given unto Him in heaven and earth;" but He 
has not yet " taken unto Himself His great power 



* Else why does St. Paul say that their names are enrolled 
in, — or, as it were, hooked-for — ^heaven ? 
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and reigned." We must not judge our brethren, 
says the apostle ; seeing that we are to live and 
die unto the Lord alone, before whose judgement 
seat both quick and dead shall stand.'*'^ 

^^ A testimony against them [who hold the sleep 
of the soul] is borne," says Calvin,^" in heaven, 
before God and His angels, by the souls of the 
martyrs, who with a loud voice cry firom under 
the altar, ^How long, O Lord, dost Thou not 
avenge our blood on the inhabitants of the earth. 
And white robes were given unto them ; and it 
was said imto them that they should rest yet for 
a little season, imtil their fellow-servants also and 
their brethren that should be killed as they were, 
were fulfilled.']|C^ What, O slumbering spirits, are 
white robes to you ? Are they cushions on which 
you may repose in sleep ? The white robes suit 
not sleep. They must needs be awake who are 
clothed thus. Doubtless the white robes signify 
the commencement of that glory which Divine 
Goodness confers on the martyrs, while they 
await the judgement-day." 

Probably Calvin is perfectly right in this. 
And these martyrs are the same with ^^ those that 
came out of great tribulation, and had washed 



* See Romans xiv. 5 to Id. It may be observed, that Christ 
is Judge of quick and dead : and yet it cannot be said, ^* the 
dead are conscious wow, because Christ can judge those only 
who are in being." 

f Paychopannychia. ^ ^^Rev.^ 
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their robes and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb ;^and the same as ^^ the souls of them 
that were beheaded for the witness of Jesus and 
for the word of God; * * who sat on thrones, 
and had judgement given imto them, and lived 
and reigned with Christ a thousand years.">^And 
Calvin is probably correct also in his opinion, that 
St John ^^ sets forth a twofold resurrection ; one 
of the soul, before judgement, the other when the 
body is raised." For it is expressly said that 
^^ the soiUs of them which were beheaded, etc., 
lived and reigned with Christ; and that ^^the 
rest of the deadT (sotcls surely?) ^^ lived not until 
the thousand years were finished." And what is 
a resurrection of the soul before judgement, or a 
souVs living with Christ while the rest of the 
dead live not, but a restoration to life and consci- 
ousness? 

Some have maintained that ^^ the first resurrec- 
tion'' is corporeal: but even admitting this, it 
cannot be admitted, that, when souls are said 
to live, it is meant that bodies ordy are restored 
to life, and that the souls were alive before : and 
also that, when it is said, ^^ the rest of the dead 
lived not," corpses only are intended. But in 
order to obtain from the above passages a proof 
of intermediate consciousness, continued from the 
time of death, we must further believe that the 
first resurrection includes all the dead, who die 
in the Lord: whereas the Scripture speaks of 

^•-^tev.-vji.. Hi iyv.» 

\ 
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martyrs alone.* They will live, i. e. their souls 
will live, for a thousand years before the rest of 
the dead are restored to life : but there is no 
ground for supposing that the souls and bodies of 
aU the redeemed will enjoy a millennial reign ; 
supervening upon an indefinite period of hopeful 
consciousness. It is appointed unto men once to 
die, and after this the judgement ; — not two pro- 
tracted states of intermediate life. The martyrs 
indeed shall be in a state to cry unto God, and 
receive white robes, far a little season before that 
judgement on their persecutors ; on which, as it 
appears, the millennial reign of Christ shall ensue. 
But we need not expand this little season even in 
their case, much less in that of others, into untold 
thousands of years. 

Strange it is, seeing that death and judgement 
are in Scripture brought so near each other, that 
there are many who have familiarized their minds 
to the belief that two states must be passed through, 
and each of great length, before the deceased 
Christian encounters the final judgement seat, to 
"receive the things done in the body, whether 
they be good or bad." Many expect to be in 
great bliss and glory, emancipated from the bon- 
dage of the flesh, and with Christ, immediately 

* It has been observed that to those that were slain for the 

witness of Jesus are added those ** which had not worshipped the 

Beast ;" or as many as (^j^r>f ec) had not worshipped. But 

'^ {^ ^ I >. /- : these also are martyrs ; for '* as many as would not worship the 

image of the Beast were killed." Rev. xiii. 15. 
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on their departure from this world ; and hope to 
exchange this wholly spiritual state for a Millen- 
nial reign with Christ upon the present earth, 
before the second resurrection. And this their 
millennial state, in which the body is, as they 
suppose, re-united to the soul, is of course expected 
to confer on them an addition of happiness and 
glory. But let them consider well, yfhzi further 
bliss they reserve, in their imaginations, for their 
fourth state, after the judgement, when heaven 
and earth have passed away. In truth, they 
practically reserve none : but appropriate to 
themselves, in their second or third state, every 
particular form of blessing which God has pro- 
mised to confer at^ and not before that time when 
the "blessed of the Father," having been finally 
judged, " inherit the kingdom prepared for them 
from the foundation of the world." Nay, in too 
many instances, they actually apply to their sup- 
posed third state all the magnificent language in 
which the closing chapters of the Apocalypse 
describe the new ^o^^millennial heavens and . cx.r^ 
earth I 

But since the minds of many are familiarized 
to these expectations, it may not be labour thrown 
away to point out to them briefly some of the 
reasons which may be assigned for expecting that 
the restoration of Israel to God's favour will be 
post-millennial; and that the millennial reign 
itself does not take place on earth. 

It must be admitted that there are many pas- 



/ 
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sages in the Jewish Scriptures, which seem to 
point to a restoration of the Jews to the earthly 
Canaan, in fulfilment of the promises originally 
made to their nation. But we are certain never- 
theless, that the patriarchs did not look for tran- 
sitory promises ; not to an inheritance on this 
earth, though of a thousand years duration. God 
was the God of Abraham and his seed, hecattse 
they looked further, to a heavenly country, to a 
city which cannot be moved, which cannot pass 
away, as an earthly Jerusalem must needs pass, 
with the present heavens and earth. And on 
what were these expectations founded, if not on 
those very words of God, to which some give an 
earthly meaning ? It cannot be said, that these 
expectations were founded upon mere general 
promises of a resurrection and another life. The 
CanaaUy the Jerusalem which they expected, were 
heavenly. They did not hope to rise from their 
graves to enjoy an earthly country, to be after- 
wards exchanged for some heavenly state. 

Further, it is abundantly plain, that the pro- 
mised restoration of Israel is frequently connected 
with and involved in predictions of the shaking 
and removal of the present heavens and earth, 
and the establishment of the new — with the gene- 
ral resurrection, — the final judgement, — the pu- 
nishment of sinners. Job says, the saints of old 
" shall not awake, nor be raised out of their sleep, 
till the heavens be no more." Now, if the mil- 
lennial reign of Christ be on the present earth, 
which is not to be removed until after the thousand 
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years are finished, how is it possible to reconcile 
these words of Job with the belief in a general 
resurrection of saints before the millenium ? It is 
too much to say that there will be a dovhle reno- 
vation : first a renewal of the face of the present 
earth, sometimes indicated by predictions of the 
passing away or removal of it, and afterwards an 
exchange of this earth for another. " The day 
of the Lord will come as a thief in the night, in 
the which the heavens shall pass away, the earth 
be burned up; nevertheless we look," says St. 
Peter^" for new heavens and a new earth :" for 
this, and nothing but. this. 

Full of hope of the city which hath foundations, 
David'3j( " would not fear though the earth were 
removed, and the mountains were carried into the 
midst of the sea." " There is a river," he con- 
tinued, ^^ the streams whereof shall make glad the 
City of our God, * * God is in the midst of her, 
she shall not be moved." No, not though " the 
kingdoms were moved," and at the voice of the 
Lord "the earth meUed'^^^ So also in another 
place, " The Lord reigneth, the hills melted like 
wax at the presence of the Lord ; Zion heard 



* 2 Pet. iii. Id. When the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat. 

f Justus, et tenax piopositi. 

J: See Psalm Ixviii. which^ relating primarily to the removal 
of the ark in seardh of a resting place, is prophetical of the re- 
moval of God's church militant on e^th to its resting place 
' eternal in the heavens." 
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and was glad." And it seems that the Psalm 
following contains Zion's song of gladness before 
the presence of the Lord : wherein she, whilo the 
hills melt before Him, rejoices and cries, " He hath 
remembered his mercy and truth towards the 
house of Isra£l !^r^ 

Isaiah also shows in many places the expecta- 
tion of the believing Jews that God would restore 
them when he came to judge the world, to bum 
up the earth. " The windows from on high are 
open, the foundations of the earth do shake : the 
earth is utterly broken down, the earth is clean 
dissolved, the earth is moved exceedingly; the 
transgression thereof shall be heavy upon it, it 
shall fall and not rise again^ And it shall come 
to pass in that day, that the Lord shall punish 
the host of the high ones that are on high,^ and 
the kings of the earth upon the earth. Then the 
moon shall be confounded and the sun ashamed, 
when the Lord God shall reign in mount Sion 
and in Jerusalem and before his ancients glo- 
riously. ",i§; This glorious description is introduced 
immediately after a striking picture of the misery 



* See Psalms xcvii. xcviii. and civ. 

f It shall not recover ; therefore Isaiah does not allude to 
any temporary judgements inflicted on the land of Judea, pre- 
vious to a millennial restoration ; but to the final condemnation 
of the earth. 

X Probably the powers of that spiritual wickedness which is 
" in high places." 
§ Isaiah xxiv. 
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and desolation of the land of Judea, such as we 
see realized at the present day : and is evidently 
intended as a promise of the happy change which 
shall befall Israel, when, shortly before the disso* 
lution of the earth, and reign of the Lord, the 
repentant people " cry aloud from the sea, and 
sing for the majesty of Jehovah." 

The next chapter is yet more express. " In 
this mountain [Zion], will the Lord make unto 
all people a feast, — stcallow up death in vic- 
tory^ — fjoipe away tears from off all fa/ces^ and 
take away, (then and not before) the rebuke of 
his peopled " In that day," — as soon as the 
coming of the Lord is visibly drawing nigh, — 
shall a song be sung in the land of Judah, con- 
taining these words, " O Lord our God, other 
gods beside thee have had dominion over us," — 
so that their penitence and emancipation seem to 
have commenced just before^ — " but by Thee 
only will we" — in future — " make mention of thy 
Name. * * * Thy dead men shall live, together 
with my dead body shall they arise. * * Behold 
the Lord cometh out of His place to punish the 
inhabitants of the earth for their iniquity; the 
earth also shall disclose her blood, and shall no 
more cover her slain.** It appears then that the 
slayers and their innocent victims shall together 
meet the reward of their deeds, at the general 
resurrection, when death is swallowed up in vic- 
tory, the rebuke of God s people taken away, 
and they themselves delivered from serving them 
that are no Gods. 
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At the close of another chapter * we find lan- 
guage which, were its meaning not controlled by 
the comment of St. Paul, the believers in a mil- 
lennial reign on earth would undoubtedly appro- 
priate to themselves. " Look unto me and be ye 
saved, all the ends of the earth, I am God and 
there is none else. I have sworn by Myself, the 
word is gone out of my mouth in righteousness 
and shall not return^ that unto me every knee 
shall bow, and every tongue shall swear. Surely, 
shall one say^ in the Lord have I righteousness 
and strength," etc. " Li the Lord shall all the 
seed of Israel be justified and shall glory." Here 
is no promise of a millennium, when all men shall 
bow before Jehovah, and Israel rule the world ; 
but of the general resurxection.f 

Again, ^' Hearken unto me, my people, and 
give ear to me, O my nation ; for the Lord shall 
comfort Zion, he will make her wilderness like 
Eden, and her desert like the garden of the Lord ; 
My righteousness is near," etc. Lift up your 
eyes unto the heavens, and look upon the earth 
beneath, for the heavens shall vanish away like 
smokey and the earth shall wax old like a gar- 
ment, but my salvation shall be for ever." * * I 
am the Lord thy God. I have put my words in 
thy mouth, and covered thee with the shadow of 
mine hand, that I may plant the heavens, and 
lay the foundation of the earthy and say unto 

* Isaiah xlv. f See Romans xiv. 10. 
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Zion, Thou art my peopled* And in close 
connexion with this, further on, "For a small 
moment have I forsaken thee, but with great 
mercies will I gather thee. * * For tlie moun- 
tains shall depart^ and the hills be removed, -but 
my kindness shall not depart from thee, nor the 
covenant of my peace be removed. O thou 
afflicted, I will lay thy stones with fair colours, 
and thy foundations with sapphires.'' f 

These are strong testimonies to the truth, that 
the restoration of the Jews will, be after the mil- 
lennium ; and if this be admitted, no ground is 
left for the expectation of an earthly millennial 
reign. St. John declares that the souk of the 
martyrs lived and reigned with Christ ; and in 
believing in their spiritual reign over the earth, 
and in the temporary suspension, for the same 
period, of the power of the Prince of Darkness, 
we believe enough: enough, without claiming 
for the saints of the millennium the surpassing 
glories of the New Jerusalem ; nor for all departed 
Christians in their ante-millennial state, that life 
of the soul, and that reign with Christ, which is 
the especial privilege of martyrs, and which will 
endure for ten centuries only. 

/ There yet remains one important passage, ; 



* Isaiah li. 

f Isaiah liv. See Rey. xxi. 19, where this city, planted aftei* 
the millennium, is more fully described. 
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which is commonly held to convey the most direct 
proof, not of consciousness merely, but of peculiar 
happiness and glory, during the intermediate 
state. To the believing robber on the cross, who 
prayed, " Lord, remember me when thou comest 
in thy kingdom," our Saviour replied, *^ To-day 
thou shalt be with me in Paradise." Beyond 
dispute, the reward promised was not one that 
might be conferred at the general resurrection ; 
for thus Jesus would merely be remembering the 
suppliant ^' when he came in his kingdom ;" though 
in what it actually consisted is less evident. But 
be it what it may, nothing can be more presump- 
tuous and unwarrantable, than to expect the same 
reward, or even any reward like it, for all be- 
lievers in Christ. As well, — nay, less presump- 
tuously — might we expect that all who " walked 
with God" should be translated with Enoch and 
Elijah, and never see death. For as far as we 
can judge, the faith of the penitent robber^ ex- 
ceeded theirs ; as it exceeded that of the apostles, 
and probably of every follower of our Lord.f 
When the enemies of Jesus, to all appearance, 
prevailed, when he submitted to stripes, insults, 
and finally the most ignominious death, the tri- 
umph of the unbelievers was complete, and the 
last hopes of his followers seem to have faded 



♦ Not thief, but robber, or bandit, — of the same trade with 
Barabbas. In ill-governed countries men of this class are often 
popular, as in Italy and Spain at this day. 

f See the " Lectures on a Future State.* 
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awayr^.' One of them had betrayed him, another 
repeatedly denied him, the rest forsook him and 
fled. His enemies exalted in the proof which, to 
their minds, his degrading death afforded, that 
he could not be the anointed of God ; saying, If 
thou be the Son of God, come down from the 
cross and we wiU believe : that he should save 
himself was the only way they could imagine of 
his making good his pretensions. And accord- 
ingly one of his fellow sufferers reviled him in 
the same terms, '* K thou be the Son of God, save 
thyself and us.** Then it was that the other male- 
factor not only rebuked his companion, and bore 
testimony to the innocence of Jesus, but acknow- 
ledged him as a triumphant sovereign about to 
enter upon his kingdom. * * His faith stood a 
trial before which that of all the other disciples 
was shaken. Having once, on good and sufficient 
grounds believed on Jesus as the Christ, he 
remained unshaken in his trusty even at the 
moment when the enemies of the crucified King 
were filled with triumph, and his disciples with 
doubt or despair. * * Whether any of us does 
actually possess faith equal with this man can be 
known only to the All-wise God. But we may 
be sure that none of us can display equal faith 
with his, because the circumstances are such as 
can never occur again. To those therefore, who 



* dur Lord's leaving his mother to the care of his beloved 
disciple probably confirmed their apprehension, that they should 
see Jesus no more iir this world. 
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do not claim for all Chrisidans a faith equal to 
that of the penitent robber, it must be a matter 
of comparatively small moment to attempt to 
determine what is meant, by being with Christ 
in Paradise. 

In all probability however the Paradise intended 
is the same as is inentioned elsewhere in the New 
Testament. ** To him that overcometh," our 
Lord declareth by St. John, " I will give to eat 
of the tree of life, that groweth in the midst of 
the Paradise of God." This is evidently a pro- 
mise of a reward after the general resurrection,* 
when the redeemed shall be permitted to eat of 
the precious fruit mentioned in the last chapter 
of the Apocalypse. — The same place of bliss> was 
beheld in vision by St. Paul, who was ^* caught 
up into Paradise," and there heard unutterable 
words. Into the same place the believing robber 
was probably admitted as soon as Jesus himself 
entered it. But notwithstanding the weight due 
to the expression ** to-day," it may be questioned 
whether our Lord entered Paradise before his 
ascension, or at the earliest, before his resurrec- 
tion. For was he in the place to which St. Paul 
was « caught up,"— in a region belonging to those 
new heavens which are eventually to " ayine down 



♦ For the other rewards for those who overcome, are not 
immediately consequent on death. The departed saints have 
not yet received " power over the nations/* — to break them in 
pieces at " the end," — nor attained that consummate glory of 
" sitting with Christ on his throne." 
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from God,"— at the very time of his descent into 
Hades ? Was he, — was his human soul, — at once 
above earth and below it, of whom St. Paul says 
that he who ascended ^\first descended into the 
lower parts of the earth ?" This seems impro- 
bable ; and therefore, if a strict interpretation of 
the expression " to-day" be contended for, there 
is no alternative but to place Paradise below, in 
that HadeSj into which our Lord's human soul 
most certainly descended. But this alternative 
would probably be found no less inconvenient : 
for it is hard to believe that our Lord's human 
soul was in Paradise both when he was in Hades, 
and also when he left it; or to place it in the 
Hades which shall eventually be '^ cast in the lake 
of fire." Paradise is probably above^ and was 
entered by our Lord at his ascension. The 
question is certainly obscure ; but whatever may 
be understood by Paradise, it can never be shown, 
that Christians in general have a better claim to 
be admitted to the privileges of the robber, than 
they have to be translated or transfigured with J 
Enoch, Elijah, and Moses. '^ 
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CHAPTER VL 

THE INTERMEDIATE STATE CONCLUDED. 

THERE is another point of view in which the 
intermediate state may he regarded, which 
opens questions of vast extent, and which from 
their importance demand a serious and cautious 
investigation. K there he any consciousness im- 
mediately after death, it is reasonahle to suppose 
that it owes its existence to the same causes, (if 
we may so speak in reference to the counsels of 
the Most High) the same causes which will pro- 
duce the Resurrection at the Last Day ; and the 
final state of happiness or misery : — that the inter- 
vening worlds are rather anticipatory of resurrec- 
tion^ than consequent on death : that (even if the 
interval be occupied, as some imagine, with recol- 
lections of the world left behind, as well as with 
anticipations of a world to come,) the soul must 
nevertheless be in an introductory state, not a 
state conclusive or consummatory : just as the 
imprisonment of a criminal before trial, however 
notorious his offence, is enforced and sanctioned 
by the law, solely from its relation to a future 
day of trial and judgement. It is in the fact that 
a man will live^ when the last trump has sounded, 
not in the fact that he lias lived for threescore years 
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and ten, that a reason must be sought for the 
belief in a consciousness beyond the grave. 

But here a diflSculty presents itself which may 
at first sight appear insurmountable and distress- 
ing. It has been just assumed, that the proper 
consequence and efiect of death is^ total insensi- 
bility ; that any mode of consciousness, any 
modification of life, which takes place after death, 
must arise from the power of Christ, exerted in 
overcoming death. " As in Adam all die, even 
so in Christ shall all be made alive." It must be 
taken for granted, that the assumption of humanity 
by Christ, His Passion and death, his Resurrec- 
tion and Ascension to the right hand of the 
Father, and his promised second Advent with 
power and great glory are not merely the accre- 
dited signs and pledges of the resurrection of all 
men from their graves, and the admission of the 
faithful into immortality, but have actually wrought 
out, and are the causes of that resurrection and 
that immortality. And if the causes of the resur- 
rection of the good, and of their entrance into 
eternal happiness, then also the causes of the 
resurrection of the wicked unto damnation, and 
their banishment to the " furnace of fire, where 
shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth :" and the 
causes no less — of whatever consciousness there 
may be, between death and the resurrection. 

What then, it might be asked, was the penalty 
originally imposed upon Adam, and entailed on 
all the ofispring of his fallen nature ? If it was 
nothing worse than a liability to pain and sickness 
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and sorrow, to be terminated by an event which 
multitudes of the heathen look forward to as a 
blessing, — by a total cessation of existence mental 
and corporeal, a dissolution of the body, and 
dreamless sleep and torpor of the soul, what are 
we to think of the mediation of Christ ? Did the 
Son of God come down, and will He revisit the 
earth, not only to save a chosen few, (for though 
many are called, few are chosen) but to add 
infinitely to the punishment of the rest ? To 
recal to existence those enemies of God^ who had 
been else blotted out of creation ; — to rend the 
strong chain of slumbers which but for His Om- 
nipotent hand must have bound them fast for 
ever ; to compel them, in an agony of fear, to 
wait for the coming judgement ; and finally to 
consign the victims of his indignation, imploring 
in vain to be permitted to return to Hades, and 
even claiming nothingness as their birth-right, to 
a dungeon of sleepless despair ? Will the Sun of 
Righteousness shine, 

" To waken flesh upon the rack 
Of pain anew to writhe" 

which had else been eternally concealed beneath 
the curtain of oblivion ? 

And for the chosen heirs of salvation ; from 
what shall they be saved ? Can it be said that 
Christ will rescue them from the everlasting fire ; 
when, but for his resurrection, they had never 
risen from the dust ? 

To these questions, which in their very form 
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and language seem, if not to impeach the justice, 
at least to derogate from the mercy of God, a 
more comprehensive view of the nature of the 
Christian dispensation, and the wide extent of its 
bearings, furnishes a sufficient check, if not a 
satisfactory reply. It must hecome evident, that 
the supposition of a fall of man, and a penalty of 
death, without an advent of Christ to accomplish 
the redemption, is altogether extravagant and 
inadmissible into our human reasonings. Unless 
we choose to suppose the ways of God to men, to 
be not the ways of perfect wisdom and justice and 
goodness, or unless we can imagine two widely 
different, nay, contrary administrations of the 
world to be both equally consistent with the per- 
fection of these attributes, we must conceive the 
creation of human and peccable creatures, with- 
out the redemption, to be a thing impossible. 
And this, not by any means because we presume 
to judge beforehand what the Almighty can, or 
cannot accomplish, but because we are told that 
both are parts of one divine scheme; and we 
therefore conclude that they are literally, in the 
nature of things, which is nothing else than the will 
and ordinance of God^ inseparable. It is always 
dangerous, and generally unprofitable, to indulge 
in speculations founded on a different system of 
things from that which divine wisdom has estab- 
lished. We have not faculties for the task. 

We cannot positively know whether even the 
most trifling occurrences in the materialy as well as 
moral world are not controlled by a strong neces^ 
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sity, such that none of them could possibly have 
been otherwise than as it is, — seeing that every 
act of God is right ; every thing, even when evil 
in itself, being permitted by him, is rightly per- 
mitted. We are assured in Scripture that offences 
must come, though woe be reserved for the offender ; 
and we shall seek in vain to become wise above 
that which is written ; and devise for ourselves 
some other dispensation than that of mixed good 
and evil, which prevails in this nether world. 

It would be idle and fruitless to indulge in any 
speculations as to the consequences which would 
ensue^ if the reasoning faculties of man had been 
more acute, or if any particular propensity were 
added to, or taken from, the human mind. For 
no consequences are properly assignable on such 
suppositions ; we may assume any that we please. 
We may as well alter according to our capricious 
fancies the sequence of events, as alter the rela- 
tions of events which are cotemporaneous. 

Still more unreasonable is it to speculate on 
the consequences which would ensue, if one part 
of a great moral scheme, (which, by the estab- 
lished nature and course of things, — that is, by 
the unchangeable perfection of the Divine wisdom 
and goodness and justice and power, — is neces- 
sarily connected with the other) were retained, 
and the other part rejected. And we may be 
certain that Creation and Redemption are thus 
intimately connected ; are parts of one divine 
scheme. For Christ is held out to us as the 
" Lamb slain before the foundation of the world ;' 
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slain to atone for the sin which man, it was fore- 
seen, would introduce on the earth was ahout to 
he.* It was not after nature had begun to groan 
and travail, but even before she came forth, inno- 
cent and undefiled, ^om her Creator's hands, that 
the fountain of living waters was opened, which 
should wash away her stains, and remove her 
griefs. If man could have continued sinless, he 
would have remained in Paradise : — but lo ! even 
before his fall were heavenly mansions made 
ready; "prepared from the foundation of the 
world," No sooner had Adam transgressed than 
a prospect of the pre-ordained cross of Christ 
was opened to his view. He had been told, indeed, 
that he should return to the dust ; but his flesh 
was to rest in hope ; his seed would bruise the 
head of the " old Serpent," who had caused his 
miserable fall. 

To inquire then what would have happened, 
but for the Mediation of Christ, is extravagant 
and absurd. It is to suppose the Deity to stop 
short, as it were, and only half accomplish a 
scheme of inscrutable and infinite goodness and 
wisdom. Christ shall wake the dead^ both evil 
and good, from the slumbers of '^ the first death," 
as it is called in the Apocalypse ; but not from 
slumbers which else would have been final : no 



* So in 1 Peter, chap. i. "A lamb without blemish and 
without spot ; who verily vfAsJbre'Ordained before the founda- 
tion of the world.* 
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snch a supposition may be entertained ; the resur- 
rection, with all its consequences, was ordained 
and prepared for, before the creation of man. 
" The questions^ whether God could have saved 
the world by other means thart the death of Christ, 
consistently with the general laws of his govern- 
ment ? and. Had not Christ come into the world, 
what would have been the future condition of the 
better sort of men ? have been," says Bishop But^ 
ler,* "rashly determined, and, perhaps with equal 
rashness, contrary ways. Neither of them can 
properly be answered without going upon the 
infinitely absurd supposition, that we know the 
whole of the case. And perhaps the very inquiry, 
what would have followed if Ood had not done 
OrS he has ? may have in it some very great impro- 
priety ; and ought not to be carried on any fur- 
ther, than is necessary to help our partial and 
inadequate conception of things." f 

Questions may perhaps be raised, — whether 
the condition of souls in Hades was not changed 
for the better by the first advent of Chi*ist ? or 
whether the partial victory over death, obtained 
through His dieath and resurrection, operated 
before the event, so as to render the conquest of 
death, over the souls of those who died before our 
Lord's coming, less complete than it would other- 
wise have been ? Both inquiries are important 



♦ The Analogy, Part II. Chapter v. note. 
f See Appendix. 
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in reference to the question of an intermediate 
consciousness. If such consciousness be, as has 
been maintained above, altogether anticipatory 
of resurrection, not necessarily or naturally con- 
sequent on death, they who died before Christ's 
coming must have been unconscious, (at least nntU 
His coming,) unless His resurrection operated by 
way of anticipation. And that it did so operate 
is more than can be proved from Scripture. To 
Adam was given the promise ** Thy seed shall 
bruise the serpent's head." The victory was 
ordained, but not accomplished ; the Old Serpent 
Satan did not immediately feel his deadly wound. 
The liberation of the souls which were to pass 
into Hades was also ordained ; but it does not 
follow that the power of the grave was then im- 
paired, and ^^ the gates of hell" shaken, and that 
the fetters forged by Death for souls yet unborn 
were then wrested from his hands. 

And if Christ's resurrection did not operate 
before the event, neither did it immediately after- 
wards.* " The whole creation," says St. Paul, 
" grojl^eth and travaileth in pain together until «^^ 
now ;" that is, " up to this present time," long ' 
after the ascension of the Lord. It groaneth 



* Except perhaps in the case of the comparatiyely few 
'^ saints which slept,** who arose and came out of their graves 
after Christ's resurrection, manifesting thusy (and not by any 
mere change in their disembodied souls,) His power who now 
held the keys of Hades : and who, as there is reason to con^ 
jecture, never returned to the tomb. 
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thus, every creature groaneth, waiting for the 
*^ manifestation of the sons of God," at the resur- 
rection. ^^ As in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive, Christ the first fi*uits, 
afterwards they that are Christ's at his coming." 
Certainly this passage is unfavourable to the 
belief, that the death originally introduced through 
Adam is in any wise removed through Christ, 
excepting at his second coining, at which the 
" dead men shall live." 

Again, it deserves to be considered, that since 
our blessed Lord himself, as has been argued 
above, " tasted death for every man, and through 
death overcame him that had the power of death," 
he must, as it appears, from the very nature of 
the case, have partaken of the full unmitigated 
penalty of death ; — tasted of death, such as, but 
for His coining, it would have been to the soul 
of every child of Adam. K this be so, it follows 
that death is, to the soul of every Christian, what 
it would have been, but for Christ, to the souls of 
all men ; unless we prefer to believe that the faith- 
ful followers of our Lord have, as we are nowhere 
informed, a better passage through the dark valley 
than their Lord himself ! 

But rejecting this supposition, we must needs 
conclude that death is now both such as it ever 
has been, and such as, (allowing the supposition) 
it would have been, but for the Advent of Christ : 
not being changed as yet, in any degree, either 
in its nature or power, by his first coming, either 
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at the time of his resurrection, or before that 
event : but still reigning over every deceased 
soul, forbidding it, — since the God in whom 
we live and move, and have our being, is not the ) ; 
God of the dead, — to live, to move, or to be. ^y ■ ' ■ 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE DAY OF JUDGEMENT. 

HUMAN philosophy, both natural and moral, 
has been proved by experience as unable to 
approach the truths revealed in Scripture con- 
cerning the Day of Judgement, as to decide the 
fate of a disembodied soul. It can indeed furnish 
some reasons for conjecturing that our present 
earth shall finally be broken up and ruined, if not 
actually annihilated ; and some — most feeble and 
insufficient — reasons also, for supposing that the 
whole human race shall finally be gathered, one 
by one, as they depart this life, into two perma- 
nent worlds ; but that their present world shall 
pass away before the commencement of the final 
state even of the first-bom of the race ; aud that 
in its fall and ruin shall be involved that of, as 
far as we know, the whole material universe^ are 
truths beyond the reach of man. 

It lies indeed within the province of reason to 
determine, that the world is not the work of 
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chance, or of any blind power ; but of a Designer 
and a Deity, by whom the whole was called into 
being, wrought up, arranged, set in motion, 
organized, animated. And it is evident that the 
same Power who created can likewise, either gra- 
dually or suddenly, uncreate; nay, that His 
might only can sustain ; that His is the breath of 
life in the nostrils of aU creatures, and the strength 
of the hills is His also ; and that the universe, if 
no longer upheld by the word of his power, must 
vanish away like smoke. And we may further 
conjecture that the chief end of the creation of 
our earth was to afford a fit abode for the human 
race : that, as other races, of plants and animals, 
have been permitted to become extinct, so also 
our own race may have its term, and our man- 
sion either be pulled down when its tenants are 
gone, or be brought in ruins on their heads, 
when the Mighty One who upholds the pillars 
of it, has decreed their destruction. 

The observations of astronomers also seem to 
indicate that the hand of the Almighty is even 
now at work, creating or destroying worlds. 
Stars as splendid as the sun have opened their 
light in regions previously dark; others have 
been blotted out from the heavenly scroll, and 
their place has known them no more: whence 
the eventual extinction of our own sun, and the 
consequent destruction of the human race, at 
some perhaps all but infinitely remote period, is 
not an improbable event. And as we cannot but 
believe that there was a time when no part of the 
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visible universe (or of that all but boundless 
system, in comparison of which the part visible 
to us is probably small) as yet was called into 
being ; so we may conclude that a time will come 
when aU shall have ceased to exist. But that all 
shall be together a^lished, that one period shall 
be the fulness of time for all, is contrary to every 
anticipation. ** The day of the Lord," never- 
theless, shall come as a thief in the night, suddenly 
as the deluge ; and the heavens shall be rolled 
together as a scroll, the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat, and all things being on fire shall be 
dissolved ; the earth and heavens shaU flee away 
from before the face of God, and no place be 
found for them. So it is written, so it is decreed. 
Philosophy never dreamed of such a consummation ; 
nor dared foresee " the end of things created." 

Nay, it is disbelieved by many who, while they 
profess to acknowledge the authority of revelation, 
would suppose that its language is metaphorical ; 
or that the heavens intended are merely the at- 
mosphere encircling our own globe. Let such 
persons consider our Lords own words ; — " The 
sun shall be darkened, the moon shall not give 
her light, the stars of heaven shall fall, the powers 
that are in heaven shall be shaken. Then shaU 
they see the Son of Man coming in the clouds J"* 
At our Lord's ascension " a cloud received him 
out of the sight" of his disciples. Beyond dispute 
we are to take that account literally : and so also 

* Mark xui. 24. 
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when it is said that Christ will come in the clouds 
of heaven^ we are to understand the material 
clouds of the visible heavens : of the heavens to 
which the redeemed will be " caught up to meet 
the Lord in the air" at his coming. How then 
can we understand the words ^^ sun, moon, and 
stars," otherwise than literally ? Of that type of 
the Second Advent, the destruction of Jerusalem, 
it was prophesied, ^^ nation shall rise against na- 
tion, and kingdom against kingdom, and great 
earthquakes shall be in divers places, and famines 
and pestilences, and fearful sights and great 
signs shall there be from heaven ;" and profane 
history records the literal fulfilment of every part 
of the prophecy. How then can we suppose the 
language metaphorical which teUs us ^^ There 
shall be signs in the sun, and in the moon, and in 
the stars ; and upon the earth distress of nations 
with perplexity, the sea and the waves roaring ?*' 
And what portion of the material created universe 
shall be saved, when the stars fall, and the pow- 
ers of heaven are shaken ? what portion does St. 
Paul except, when he speaks of the " removal of 
those things which are shaken, as of things that 
are rnadcy that the things which cannot be shaken 
may remain ?"* By the powers of heaven seem 
to be intended those invisible forces by which the 
whole material universe, the whole system of 
" things that are made," is maintained in being.f 
These being shaken and removed, the sun, moon, 



^ See Heb. xii. 26. f See Appendix. 
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and stars, must fall in ruin^ must vanish away 
like smoke. They pervade the whole visible 
universe, to the furthest bounds of the space cog- 
nisable by man ; and would scarcely be said to 
be " removed" merely because their agency was 
suspended as regards this speck of earth, or the 
sun to which it belongs. If these powers fail, all 
the things created must fail with them, and pass 
away together on the ^* Dreadful Day." 

Then also shall take place that common judge- 
ment of mankind, and that first entrance into 
celestial bliss or eternal punishment, which to the 
heathens was wholly unknown, and which no 
philosophy can teach. Ante-dating the events of 
the Last Day, and distributing them over a long 
period, the heathen philosopher placed the throne 
of Pluto, or of some similar power, in the shades 
below, and supposed him to hold a perennial ses- 
sions for the separate trial of each soul summoned 
before him by Death ; and to assign each to its 
appropriate place of bliss or bale. Many who in 
modem times would be wise above that which is 
written have indulged in the same natural error ; 
and not contented with the Day of Judgement, 
Heaven, and Hell, have insisted on a previous 
adjudication, and on preliminary states of happi- 
ness or misery. 

The principles upon which judgement shall be 
executed on that Day, are yet more remote from 
human conjectures than is the universality of the 
judgement. That our earth and all visible worlds 
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shall on one and the same day be abolished 
utterly ; that nevertheless the human race, even 
all in whose nostrils has ever been the breath of 
life, shaU in bodily form survive that awfid period ; 
that new heavens and a new earth shall be cre- 
ated, not to be destroyed, but to endure for all 
eternity; these are truths which, one and all, 
baffle the researches and should humiliate the 
pride of human philosophy. But it is a yet greater 
wonder, (and an apparent evil too, more extensive 
and more desperate than any which philosophy 
can detect ; and which in all our inquiries con- 
cerning the origin of evil should be carefully 
kept in sight,) that a few only of mankind shall 
rejoice in the restitution of all things; a few 
ONLY shaU receive the gift of life eternal ; while 
the many, not being rescued by the Redeemer 
from their natural fate, shall go away into eternal 
PUNISHMENT, and suffer a second death. 

Many writers on the origin and sufferance of 
evil have laboured to prove that it has been per- 
mitted only Jbr a time^ for the sake of eventual 
good. But unless we are to term that eternal 
death of a sinner, which God willeth not, no evil^ 
evil will never be abolished. K however future 
punishment be esteemed no evil, then it would be 
difficult to show that those present sufferings are 
evil, which are all of them consequences of sin, — 
which presently punish the wicked, — and work 
for the good of the righteous. We should b i oogi e 
<lmt, in seeking, as we imagine, to vindicate Him 
whose thoughts and ways are not as ours, we 
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should in fact vindicate only our own inven- 
tions. 

On this subject of future punishment, both as 
regards its duration, and the number of those to 
whom it will be awarded, God's revelation far 
surpasses our conjectures. For His dealings with 
man partake of His own infinity. No moral 
reasonings, no alarms 'of a guilty conscience, 
could enable a heart unvisited by the grace of 
God to draw so broad a line of distinction, to 
divide the human race into classes so unequal in 
amount, and whose destinies should differ infi- 
nitely. The actual extent of human depravity 
and guilt, and consequently the severity of pun- 
ishment, would not have been known, but for 
revelation. That all had so far erred, and alto- 
gether become abominable, that a superhuman 
sacrifice was necessary to atone for their guilt, 
and a supernatural impulse upon their hearts to 
enable them to please God, are truths beyond 
reason, yet on which turns the whole history of 
man, both present and future : and by which alone 
can be explained the wide distinction which shaU 
be made hereafter. With God there shall be no 
neutrality, for man no middle state, less blissful 
than heaven, more tolerable than hell ; for none 
shall be accepted but through the Redeemer : for 
the rest remains only a ^^ fearful looking for of 
judgement and fiery indignation." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE FUTURE STATE OF PUNISHMENT. 

ALTHOUGH the Scriptures abound in allu- 
sions to the future punishment of the wicked, 
little or nothing is distinctly revealed concerning 
it. While the Quistian is allured by a view of 
the splendours of the heavenly Jerusalem, the 
glories of the Divine throne, the delights of the 
Paradise of God ; there is no opposed sketch of 
a City of Destruction, no locality for the man- 
sions of the wicked, no defined image amidst the 
^'blackness of darkness" which shall be their 
portion for ever. The very mode of their exis- 
tence is as yet a mystery. Writers philosophical 
and pious, may teach us that all men are alike 
immortal; but the Bible declares that the fate 
of the majority, — the fate of all who are not res- 
cued by Christ — is death. The words life, 
eternal life, immortality, etc. are always applied 
to the condition of those, and those only, who at 
the Last Day shall enter into the joy of their 
Lord. And inasmuch as death signifies either 
the ceasing to be, or at least the ceasing to live, 
we should be led to conclude that sinners will 
either be punished with annihilation^ or will 
exist in a state inconceivable to us, which is the 
direct opposite of life. It surely was with some 
good reason that the Holy Spirit has not permitted 
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his messengers to call this state ^^ life ;" hut has 
invariably employed the opposite term; and 
it cannot be safe to overlook this distinction. 
It naturally tends, and has led, to extensive 
mischief. It caused even a Christian philosopher 
to say boastfully, " There is within us an immortal 
spirit:" whereas God alone hath immortality, 
and giveth it to whom He will. And how rashly 
he builds on this foimdation of error I ** Though 
the body, he says, moulders into dust, that spirit 
which was of purer origin returns to its purer 
source. What Lucretius says of it is true, in a 
sense far nobler than he intended : 

Cedit item retro, de terrd quod fuit ante 

In terram ; sed quod missum est ex SBtheris oris, 

Id rursus, cqbU fulgentia templa receptant. 

' What was from earth returns to earth ; what was 
sent from heaven, is taken to heaven again.' " 

" Of purer origin ?" Is such philosophy the 
handmaid of divine truth ? Does not every Chris- 
tian know that the soul of man is naturally cor- 
rupt and impure, and utterly unfit for communion 
with the Deity ? The words of the poet are indeed 
true, but of the Christian only, in a sense far 
nobler than he intended. What was " from the 
earth and earthy," namely the whole of the " first 
man," the child of Adam, shall return to the earth 
out of which Adam was taken, and shall inherit 
corruption ; what was sent from heaven, namely 
the whole nature of the regenerate and new man, 
quickened by the Spirit, the child of God, shall 
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be caught up from the earth, and shall inherit 
immortality. But Dr. Brown unhappily includes 
in his predicted immortality and return to heaven, 
all mankind alike ; even those who shall never 
" see God," but shall be punished with " ever- 
lasting destruction from His presence." 

This is the deplorable consequence of over- 
looking the Scriptural distinction : on the other 
hand, these contrasted terms life and death, 
while they forbid us to believe that the mode of 
existence of the righteous and the wicked will be 
the same, must not hastily be un.derstood to imply 
that the latter shall altogether cease to be. In 
aU ages and countries, it has been observed, 
*' life," and the words answering to it in other 
languages, have always been applied, in ordinary 
discourse, to a wretched life, no less than to a 
happy one. " Life" therefore, in the received 
sense of the word, would apply equally to the 
condition of the blest and of the condemned, sup- 
posing these last to be destined to continue for 
ever in a state of misery. And yet to their con- 
dition the words " life" and "immortality" never 
are applied in Scripture. If therefore we suppose 
the hearers of Jesus and his apostles to have un- 
derstood, as nearl}'' as possible in the* ordinary 
sense, the words employed, they must naturally 
have conceived them to mean (imless they were 
taught anything to the contrary), that the con- 
demned were really and literally to be destroyed, 
and cease to existy not that they were to exist for 
ever in a state of wretchedness. For they are 
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never spoken of as being kept alive, but as for- 
feiting life ; as for instance, ** Ye will not come 
to me that ye may have life ;" '^ He that hath the 
Son, hath Ufe ; and he that hath not the Son of 
God hath not life.'' * These considerations wonld 
have great weight, did it not appear, from our 
Lord's own words, and from the language of 
Scripture in many places, that the life which the 
Son of God gives is not a mere continuation of 
natural life, but is, in part at least, a distinct and 
more excellent gift ; — a spiritual life, not a natural 
life; — dependent not on the possession of a "liv- 
ing soul," but of a " quickening spirit." The 
word life then ought not to be understood in its 
received sense ; which is applicable only to this 
present world. 

We have now seen that the contrasted terms 
life and death, while they forbid us to expect a 
common mode of existence for aU, prove neither 
that the wid;:ed will cease to be, nor the contrary. 
Their ** death" may either be, the loss of spiritual 
life, or the loss of being. They may continue to 
exist, though they are not said to live. Yet there 
is a great mystery in this. They wiU no<, it ? 
appears, have their present natural life restored 
to them, after the resurrection of the body: for 
this would seem to be incompatible with the " de- 
struction both of body and soul in Gehenna ;" 
and with the assurance that " he that loveth his 
life (i.e. his present and earthly life) ^Ao// /o^^ it; 

♦ Lectures on a Future State. By the Archbp. of Dublin. 
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while he that hateth his life (or soul) in thi^ world, 
shall keep it unto life eternal.* 

Every one certainly would voish to believe, 
were it possible^ that the future state of the un- 
righteous, their " second death/' was an utter 
destruction, a total cessation of being. The mind 
naturally shrinks back appalled from the bare 
conception of hopeless eternal misery. And it 
has been observed, that many of the images em- 
ployed in Scripture to pourtray the future punish- 
ment are such as would lead us to expect an 
annihilation. Thus the wicked are called ^* wan- 
dering stars, for whom is reserved the blackness 
of darkness for ever;" — who shine, as it were, 
with baleful light for a time, to be extingui^ed 
for eternity. The image most commonly used 
is that of fire. Now fire both causes acute pain, 
and destroys or consumes that which is exposed 
to it. In which sense then is it used in Scripture ? 
Is " everlasting fire" a flame that torments for 
ever, — or a flame that utterly destroys? There 
are certainly some reasons for preferring the 
latter sense. When, at the end of the world, 
God shall gather his wheat into his gamer, — to 
be preserved, " He shall burn up the chaff with 



* He who, through the grace and Spirit of God, is ready to 
deliver up his soul for Christ's sake, shall through the same in- 
dwelling and quickening spirit, he raised, soul and hody, unto 
immortal life. Soul and hody are mortal in themselves, hut both 
through Christ's energy shall be raised incorruptible, changed, 
subdued unto His Spirit, which shall be their life, and the source 
of every impulse that sways them. 
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unquenchable fire ;" with a flame which cannot 
be extinguished^ till the chaff has been utterly 
consumed. Such shall be the case also of the 
" tares," and of the " unprofitable branches." 
In like manner, as it would seem, God is called 
" a consuming fire.** The Gehenna then, " where 
the worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched," 
may mean, it would seem, a place of destruction, 
into which whatever is thrown shall be utterly 
devoured. Again, the cities of Sodom and Go- 
morrah are said to be ^^ suffering the vengeance 
of eternal fire :** where is certainly intended that 
fire which the Lord rained upon them of old, and 
which destroyed tfijem utterly. Not the future 
" everlasting fire," for these cities, and their past 
fate, are ^* set forth for an ensample ;" as a warning 
to the ungodly of what they are to expect here- 
after. The expressions ^^ eternal death," and 
even " everlasting punishment" might be inter- 
preted^ did the language of Scripture in other 
places allow it, in a similar manner. ^^ They may 
mean merely that there shall be no deliverance, 
no revival, no restoration of the condemned."* 
It is hard to imagine any stronger words to 
express annihilation, than ^^ whose end is destruc- 
tion,'* " destrt^ both body and soul in hell,** "ever- 
lasting destruction from the presence of God." 

Again, when it is said that some shall be beaten 
with few stripes, and some with many, we are 
led to expect future punishments differing not in 

* The Archbp. of Dublin on a Future State. 

A A 
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degree, bat in extent But were they all alike 
infinite in duration, the stripes coidd riot, it would 
Beem, be described as " many," and " few/* 

It shall be more tolerable for Sodom and Go- 
morrah, than for some other cities, in the day of 
judgment. Here also we can, if we please, look 
for punishment of limited duration, beginning 
and ending on that fearful day. 

Again, it has been argued above^ that the 
^^ death which passed upon aU men, for that aU 
have sinned," whose dominion endures, and whose 
Btiiig remains, till mortals, at the Last Day, put 
on immortality, is an universkl ptinishmerit, only 
on the supposition of its b6U% d state of uncon- 
sciousness; — and that therefore it is ^ state of 
unconsciousness. Whence we should expect the 
^^ second death'' to be also a state of unconscious- 
ness. Were it a state of perpetual pain^ wherein, 
it may be asked, would be its likeness to the first ; 
if the first be a blessing to all good men ; and be, 
in itself, neither good nor evil ? There is, how- 
ever, some likeness between a first death, — a state 
of unconsciousness, and a second death, — a state 
of perpetual torment In both there ib a penalty, 
a separation from God, a cutting off from the 
source of life. The likeness, however, is not so 
great, on this supposition, as if both deathis be 
supposed to be states of unconsciousness. 

In other words, the first and second deaths 
most nearly resemble each other, if both be states 
of unconsciousness. There is a considerable 
resemblance however between them (which we 
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should tremble to contemplate), if the former be 

a state of miconsciousness, and the latter One of 

perpetual pain; there is little or none, if the 

former be a state of consciousness, and of delight 

to some, of misery to others ; and the latter be a ^ 

state of consciousness, and of unmixed misery.* -^ -^ /^ 

The chief arguments against the supposition of 
eternal suffering, have now been briefly set forth. 
But let us beware of hastily adopting the conclu- 
sion to which they would lead. There are pas- 
sages of Scripture which cannot well be explained 
Away ; containing awful denunciations of eternal 
woe, from which human ingenuity can find no 
shelter. The mind naturally longs for unlimited 
life ; while it prefers the thought of annihilation 
to that of eternal torment. But God's word 
frustirates man's expectations ; it gives no hope 
of life, except through Christ the Saviour ; — and 
it may be found abo, to give no hope of reprieve 
from suffaring to such as reject his name. We 
may recoil from a sentence so tremendous ; but 
we should remember that we can no more &thom 
God's infinite holiness and wrath, than his infinite 
mercy and love. If we ask, ^^ Can the sins of a 
few short years deserve eternal suffering as theil* 
punishment?" it may be replied — "Would you 
venture to call it unjust, if the atrocious crimes 



* There is a fourth supposition, but it does not deserve to be 
considered : viz. that the first death is a state of consciousness, 
the latter the reverse. 
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against God of ten millions of years were punished 
with permanent misery as a penalty ? — Yet there 
is no essential di£Perence." If again it he said, 
^^ Mercy may he infinite ; hut justice must he 
limited in its punishments; — God may confer 
undeserved hlessings of infinite amount and ex- 
tent, hut not undeserved punishments ;" it may 
he asked — " Where then will you place your 
limit ? If the sufierings of sinners were an expir- 
ation for their sins, there might he a limit:* 
hut Christ is the only expiation, and he has heen 
rejected and trampled on. '^ Thou shalt hy no 
means come out, till thou hast paid the uttermost 
farthing." And thou canst not redeem thy soul 
with itself; thou, a sinner, canst not ^' make 
thine own soul an offering for thy sin." 

Let us now turn to the hook of Revelations, 
and consider God, as He is there represented, in 
the character of an Avenger of Sin. " The 
devil that deceived them, (i. e. the nations of the 
world, after the expiration of the thousand years), 
was cast into the lake of fire, where the heast and 
the false prophet were hefore ; and they shall 

BE tormented day AND NIGHT FOR EVER AND 

EVER." f Here the word is the same, it may he 



* Thus the Romanists, who believe in expiatory sufferings 
for certain offences, place a limit to the pains of Purgatory. 

f Supply " were before" rather than " are" as in our version. 
haffavitrO^ffovTatf {they shall be tormented), lifUpat ical yvicrot 
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observed, in the original as where it is written, 
" his lord was wrath, and delivered him to the 
tormentors, till he should pay all that was due to 
him." The same also as when the devils, struck 
with terror, said to Jesus, ^^ Art thou come hither 
to torment us before the time ?" 

The fate then of the Arch-enemy of God an^ 
man will plainly be everlasting pain. Will ours 
be the same? The passage does not indeed 
actually involve man; but it nevertheless de- 
prives him of one resting place ; it proves that 
to inflict everlasting pain, as the pimishment of 
sin, is not inconsistent with the attributes of God. 
And all sinners will be cast, along with Satan, 
into ^^ the lake which bumeth with fire and 
brimstone, which is the second death."^ But by 
this passage, it must be admitted, man's condem- 
nation is not sealed. For Death and Hades, we 
read, shall be cast into the same burning lake : 
whereby it seems plainly to be meant, that an 
utter end shall be made of them. The great 
enemy Death shall be no more; the gates of 
Hades shall come down, and the Power of De- 
struction be destroyed. What then will be the 
fate of the condemned ? Will they be destroyed, 
with Hades and Death, or tormented, with Satan 
and his angels ? Let us consult the prophecies 
again. ^^ Let him that hath understanding count 
the number of the beast ; for it is the number of 
a Tnan^ And this man, we know, shall be tor- 
mented day and night, along with Satan, for 
ever and ever. Again, let us hear our Lord 
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saying ^' Depart, ye cursed, into the everlastiiig 
fire prepared (not for Hades, but) for the devil 
and his angels." 

Further; wherefore should we believe that 
they who are of their father the devil, who serve 
him, and do his works, will receive a different 
kind of wages from their master ? That his pun- 
ishments will be endless, theirs only for a time ? 
If Satan is to suffer eternal pains, why not man ? 
The transgressions of both were but for a time. 
Satan's rebellion has been permitted to continue 
for untold thousands of years, man's but for three- 
score and ten ; but there is no essential difference 
here. We have some reason to believe, since it 
is said that Satan ^^ abode not in the truth," that 
he was originally, like man, created upright ; 
and this would bring nearer the resemblance be- 
tween them ; but whether originally pure or not, 
his existence had a beginning, he has transgressed 
only /or a time. Had he his will, he would trans- 
gress and rebel to all eternity ; and who will say 
that the children of the Wicked One, if they had 
their will, would not follow his example ? Where 
then is the injustice of their being punished for 
all eternity, according to their intentions : pun- 
ished for the rebellion in which they would persist 
for ever, did not the Almighty Avenger arrest 
their course, afford them time no longer, but 
finishing on the Day decreed, the mystery of his 
toleration of sin, at length take unto Himself His 
great power and reign. But whether we can 
comprehend, or not, the justice of God's future 
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dealings with wicked men, no sinner can show 
cause why the like judgement as shall befall 
Satan should not be executed upon himself. In 
declaring that Satan shc^l be tormented day and 
night for ever and ever, the Almighty God has 
revealed to us that such punishment is wise and 
just ; and who is he that shall reply against God, 
if they who do the works of Satan participate in 
Satan's reward ? * What if they who fall into the 
hands of the living God should be as the bush in 
which He revealed Himself to Moses, — the bush 
which burned with fire, and yet was not con- 
sumed? 

That this fearful punishment, whatever its na- 
ture, awaits the larger portion of mankind, (since 
of those who are called, few are chosen, and we 
dare not believe that of those not called, a larger 
proportion can be saved,) this awful truth must 
surely place in doubt the soundness of those ar- 
guments by which moralists usually seek to prove 
the natural immortality of man. All human ex- 
cellence, if merely ofihQ earth, shall perish with 
the earth. Though it enable mai^ to measure the 
sun, and trace the winds, and subdue all elements 
and aU animals to his will, it gives him no power 
to lay hold on eternal life. Moral reasonings 
may lead us to hope that good will be produced 

* If the imagery of the parable of Dives and Lazarus be, as 
has been argued above, in part that of the Day of Judgement, 
we may venture, without treating the parable as a revelation, to 
gather from it thus much, — That the sufferings of the wicked 
are torments of indefinite duration. 
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out of the evil : but the revelation which nunre 
than confirms this hope m respects some men, 
yet declares that the fate of the rest is not im- 
mortality, but everlasting death. 

Here we may leave this subject We know 
not what that state will be, which is punishment 
but not life; but the Christian is rather con- 
. cemed with the state of immortality ; and should 
aspire to be governed by his hopes of heaven, and 
that perfect love which banisheth all fear. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE NEAV HEAVENS AND EARTH. 

IN theological compositions, as well as in ordi- 
nary discourse, the kingdom which the heirs 
of salvation shall enter at the Last Day, to dwell 
and reign therein through all eternity, is said to 
be " in heaven ;" which is commonly understood 
to signify some place above this earth, and the 
peculiar abode of the Most High. Scripture 
appears to confirm this notion. For Christians 
are taught to pray to their father who is in hea- 
ven, and to believe that after death they shall be 
with him : and our Lord speaks of his coming 
down from heaven, and " ascending up where he 
was before," and "going to the Father." And 
St. Paul informs us that after the resurrection of 
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the body, the true followers of Christ, the adopted 
sons of God, shall be "caught up from the earth, 
and meet the Lord in the air." Hence chiefly 
it has happened that a large proportion of Chris- 
tians confound together in their thoughts " hea- 
ven," when employed to signify the place of hap- 
piness and the abode of the holy angels, with 
" heaven" in the other sense, — -the visible heavens, 
otherwise called the sky; — all, in short, that is 
removed from this earth and appears above it, 
such as the clouds, the sun moon and stars, and 
the like : so that when they think or speak of 
going to ."heaven," as to a place of happiness, 
they in some degree connect this in their minds 
with the idea of some nearer approach to those 
heavenly bodies, as they are called, which appear 
over our heads. 

This notion has been frequently, but unphilo- 
sophically, blended with, and confirmed by, the 
common belief that the soul, no longer confined 
to earth by its union with the body, is still local, 
and moves upwards to heaven. Unphilosophically 
for many reasons. The "heaven" which will be 
the Christian's reward at the Last Day should 
not be confounded with, nor imagined to be the 
same place with, the region of disembodied souls, 
even had these souls locality. But locality they 
have not, nor can they move in any direction, 
when parted from matter. The notion is more- 
over unscriptural, as has been abready urged. It 
was not from the cross, but from Mount Olivet, 
that our Lord "ascended to his Father." The 
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belief therefore, that a Christian's heaven is locally 
above, in the sky, must stand or £Edl by Scripture 
alone : it has nothing to do with any sort of phi- 
losophical conjectures about the place or state of 
a disembodied soul, which, whatever its condition, 
certainly is not in " heaven." 

A little consideration of Scripture will make 
it evident, that the material heavens which en- 
compass our earth, and extend immeasurably 
beyond it, although they certainly are sometimes 
represented as the peculiar seat of the Divine 
power, are not the highest heavens, not the 
" true heavens ;" but are only figures or symbols 
of them. The air, winds, clouds, Ughtnmg, and 
fire, and thunder, burning and shining lights, are 
all symbols and appointed signs of the Presence 
of God ; of Him who caused the bush to bum 
with fire before Moses, who led His people by a 
cloud in the day time, and a fiery pillar by night, 
— who descended in fire on Mount Sinai, and the 
smoke thereof ascended as a furnace, — who 
covered the tent of the congregation with a cloud, 
and filled the tabernacle with a glory, — at whose 
voice speaking from heaven the people that stood 
by and heard it said that it thundered, — who came 
down from heaven with a sound as of a mighty 
rushing wind, and in cloven tongues as of fire, — 
who was received up into a cloud, and shall again 
return with clouds, — who maketh the clouds his 
chariot, and walketh upon the wings of the wind ; 
— they are signs and symbols of the true heavens 
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and of Him who dwells therein, but are not those 
heavens themselves. 

A symbol is something more than a sign ; for 
a sign may be altogether arbitrary; a symbol 
must have a real analogy with the thing sym-, 
boli2ed. The Arabic numeral 5 is the sign of a 
number ; a hand with the fingers extended is a 
symbol of that number. The sacrifices of animals 
in the Jewish ritual, were symbolic of the sacrifice 
of Christ ; the cross is merely a sign of his Passion. 
The material heavens appear evidently to partake 
of a symbolic character. The hand of God can 
indeed be discerned every where ; on the earth 
beneath, in the waters under the earth, as well as 
in the heavens above ; but on earth he works by 
a variety of means, often of a material and palpa- 
ble kind, in the observation of which our faculties 
may be absorbed and buried, till men forget the 
Great Author, and First Cause : but the powers 
of the air, though undoubtedly subject to the 
control of general laws, seem to be governed 
more direcdy by the will of the Invisible One. 
By celestial influences ; — by the alternations of 
cold and heat, light and darkness, by pestilences 
and bfights, floods and hurricanes, God awakena 
men to His eidstence and power; and by the 
ordinary operation of some of the powers which 
produce these phenomena, — such as heat, electri- 
city, gravitation,— He doth in an especial manner, 
uphold and govern the material world, and reveal 
His presence and^tributes to those who contem- 
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plate them seriously. These " powers of heaven" 
therefore, so extensive in their operation, so in- 
scrutable in their influences, and which firequently 
produce appearances so magnificent, lovely, or 
terrible, may rationally be regarded as fit symbols 
of His Spirit and presence who employs them. 

Scripture discloses a further relationship. The 
true heavens are the abode of numberless intelli- 
gences and powers, myriads of angelic creatures, 
who behold their Father's face, and minister to 
His will, by whose agency moreover he himself 
acts and ^^ does all his pleasure*' in the lower and 
material heavens. David adored the Almighty 
^* who maketh the clouds his chariot, and walketh 
on the wings of the wind, who maketh the winds 
his messengers^ and the jla/ming holts his min- 
isters.^'* For such undoubtedly would be the 
natural rendering of the latter verse, taken in 
connection with the former. But St. Paul under- 
stands the passage in a far higher sense, and 
quotes it, — " who mxiketh his angels tvinds, and 
his ministers a flaming bolt ;"t who commands 
the intelligent agents of His will to enter the 
blast and lightning flash, to identify themselves, 
as it were, with them; and thus clothed with 
might, yet in perfect subservience to Him, 

" To execute their airy purposes, 
And works of love or enmity fulfil.** 

The Jewish tabernacle and temple, with all their 

♦ Ps. civ. f Heb. i. 
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principal parts, were formed so as to be symbolic 
of tbings in the true and spiritual beavens. ^^ Let 
tbem make me a sanctuary, tbat I may dwell 
among tbem. According to all tbat I sball sbow 
tbee, after tbe pattern of tbe tabernacle, and tbe 
pattern of aU the instruments thereof^ even so 
sball ye make it/' And after a minute descrip- 
tion of some of tbe cbief contents of tbe tabernacle 
it is added, ^^ Look tbat tbou make tbem after 
tbeir pattern, wbicb was sbowed tbee on tbe 
Mount ;" i. e. on Mount Sinai, wbere Moses be* 
held ^^ the true tabernacle, wbicb tbe Lord 
pitched, and not man ;" into which Christ enter- 
ing, entered into heaven itself, and the immediate 
presence of God. Now tbe graven images* of 
L Cherubim, between which the Divine glory 
dwelt in an especial manner in the tabernacle and 
temple, must evidently represent some high order 
of spiritual creatures, whose place in the " heaven 
of heavens'' is probably not less honourable than 
tbat of their images on earth. But they are in 
Scripture identified, as it were, with mere mate- 



* ^ Thou shalt not make to thyself any graven unage, nor 
the Ukeness of anything in the heaven above,** To this law the 
Cheruhim were an exception sanctioned hy the lawgiver Him- 
self: and it does not appear that the Jews, with all their idola- 
tries, ever worshipped these images. But it b prohahle that the 
Gentiles paid divme honours to the Cherubim, and sculptured 
them in forms not unlike those of the Jewish temple. See the 
Introduction to Kirby's Bridgewater Treatise, where the sym- 
bolic nature of the heavens is beautifully treated, and which has 
suggested many remarks in this chapter. 
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rial clouds ; and thus we are again led to con- 
clude that the material heavens, no less than the 
temple and tabernacle, are figures of the true and 
spiritual heavens. The Lord, it is written,* ^^ rode 
upon a Cherub and did fly, and came fljring upou 
the wings of the wind," — as the clouds are beau- 
tifully and poetically termed. Since the word 
Cherubim has been conjectured to signify powers 
w forces J and since the Cherubic images typified 
creatures in the spiritual heavens, of which again 
the material heavens are symbolic, and since the 
clouds are signs of the presence of the cherubim 
in these material heavens, we may perhapB justly 
consider these mysterious beings to be high spiri- 
tual intelligences, to whom the Almighty has 
delegated the task of upholding and controlling 
ihe material powers or forces that prevail in the 
inferior heavens, and of whose presence the clouds 
are an appointed sign. 

Though clouds are nothing more than aggre- 
gations of vapours raised by the sun, and the mo- 
tions of the wind and the electric flash are regu- 
lated by certain strict laws of equilibrium, yet 
there is nothing to ofiend reason in this occupa- 
tion of the material heavens by spiritual intelli- 
gences. For our knowledge of the essential con- 
ditions of corporeity, of the mode of connexion 
between mind and matter, is little better than 
complete ignorance : and it cannot with any show 
of reason be pretended that an aggregation of 

* Ps. xviii. 
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aqueons vapours, or a blast of air, is less fitted to 
become the abode and instrument of intelligence 
and will, than are the structures, scarcely more 
permanent in their componeiit particles, of bones 
and flesh and blood. 

And no theory of nature can be more beautiful, 
or more attrietctive to the imagination than this, 
which peoples the (so called) inanimate spaces of 
creation with intelligences more exalted than man ; 
and sees in the daily and £amiliar phenomena of 
the universe, not only the power of the Supreme 
Ruler, but the agency of innumerable angelic 
creatures, who take delight in his service, and 
glorify him by their obedience. Regarded simply 
as material things, ^^ the heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament showeth his 
handy work;" but how much more gloriously 
sounds the hymn of praise, when we conceive 
it uttered by the angels, who rule in the expanse 
of heaven.* How lofty an import may then be 



* Man has been made a Tittle lower than the angels, yet is 
^' crowned with glory and honour." (Psalm viii.) But in what 
conntta this glory ? '' Thou madest him to have dominion over 
the works of thy hands ; thou hast put all things under his feet." 
And the superior glory conferred on the angels may consist in 
a more extensive dominion pyer the world : and in a power of 
controtltng human wills also, analogous to man's power over 
the inferior animals. 

St* Ptol however iqpplies the words to the Son of Man, who, 
having humbled himself, has been crowned with all authority 
and power. The passage is probably fully true in both senses : 
and may apply, in the spiritual sense, to all who shall hereafter 
reign with Christ 
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attached to the words of the ancient Canticle, 
that calls not only upon the ^^ angels of the Lord" 
and on the chil<h'en of men, hut also on ^^ all the 
Powers of the Lord," on the Winds of God, on 
the Lightnings and Clouds, hidding them bless 
the Lord, praise him and magnify him for ever! 
How sublime appears the thanksgiving heard by 
St. John in the Apocalypse, when, in addition to 
countless thousands of angels, ^' every creature 
in heaven and on the earth and under the earth, 
and such as were in the sea, ' were heard to ascribe 
blessing and glory and honour and power to 
God! 

But how glorious soever these material heavens 
may appear in this point of vi^ it must not be 
forgotten that there are other heavens beyond 
and above them, and that the chorus of adoration 
from the earth is but a faint echo of the celestial 
song. God is indeed every where present through- 
out the material creation, in the depths as well as 
the heights; and the earth is as properly His 
footstool as the heavens are his throne : but the 
material creation is finite, and the ^^ heaven of 
heavens," by which here seems to be meant the 
highest of the material heavens, can no more con- 
tain him than could the temple of Solomon, 
though it has pleased Him to indicate his presence 
both in the sky, and in the temple by special 
manifestations. 

This Deity, who is every where present, so that 
in the infinite regions of space, there can be no 
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place where He is not, does also in another and 
equally plain sense, exist nowhere. As our minds, 
which to a certain extent control our bodies, and 
are conscious of the changes that happen in them, 
are said to occupy those bodies, and yet thought, 
being immaterial, cannot have a local existence, 
so the Great Spirit, who in a much more perfect 
manner occupies and governs the material uni- 
verse, exists also, as it were, within Himself, 
independently of place. And though we may 
reasonably believe that God does in some peculiar 
manner occupy the material heavens, and may 
imagine them to be, at present^ the proper habita- 
tion of myriads of angelic creatures,* his minis- 
ters and agents, yet these heavens cannot possibly 
be the place oi future human happiness ; for with 
thMiearth shall they also '^ pass away^ and no 
place be found for them." 

Where then shall be the place of the future 
kingdom,— of the prepared mansions ? Place, as 
it seems, they must have ; since the spirits of the 



* It is probable that these heavens are occupied also by evU 
spirits. St. Paul urges his converts (Ephes. chap. vi. 12.) to 
put cm the whole armour of God, that they may be able to stand 
against the wiles of the deviL '* For we wrestle not against 
flesh and blood; but against principalities, against powers, 
against the rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual 
wickedness m high places.** And it is likely that the minister- 
ing spirits f' sent forth to minister unto them which should be 
heirs of salvation," would not leave the enemies of God and 
man in undisturbed possession of any of those '* high places,*' 
from whence an influence, whether malignant or benigrn, can be 
exercised over the hearts of the elect. 

B B 
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blessed will not be divested of corporeity, and 
the world they inhabit must therefore, like them- 
selves, be local, — "meted out," as the present 
heavens are, " by compass and by bounds.*' Let 
St. Peter give the answer. ^* We look for new 
heavens and a new earthy wherein (that is, accord- 
ing to the original, in both of which) dwelleth 
righteousness. And it seems evident, that the 
proper abode of man will be, not in the new hear 
vensy but on the new earth. 

For St. John writes, in a place before quoted, 
" And I saw a new heaven and a new earth : for 
the first heaven and. the first earth were passed 
away ; and there was no more sea. And I John 
saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming doum 
from God, out of heaven, prepared as a bride 
adorned for her husband ! and I heard a great 
voice out of heaven saying, Behold, the tabernacle 
of God is with men, and he will dwell with them." 
And it is in this holy city, which shall come 
down from heaven to the new earth, with all its 
mansions prepared from the beginning, that the 
spirits of the just shall dwell. They shall find 
its gates open, its houses ready for their recep- 
tion, and the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb 
as a temple in the midst. 

The language in which this new Jerusalem is 
described is necessarily metaphorical, since it is 
only in those particulars in which the celestial 
city bears some resemblance to things on this, 
the first earth, that it can become an object of 
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our conceptions. The Scriptures have not been 
written for the gratification of curiosity, but for 
instruction in matters of faith which may become 
motives of practical exertion in this life ; and very 
little has been said which can afford us any guid- 
ance in forming a notion how far this new earth 
will resemble the present. But to the little that 
has been said, it is worth while to give our atten- 
tive consideration. 

It seems to be at least evident, that the future 
earth will bear the same sort of relation, in its 
structure and composition, to the glorified bodies 
of its inhabitants, that the present earth bears to 
the grosser frames of flesh and blood. ** There 
is a natural body, says St. Paul,* and there is a 
spiritual body. Howbeit that is not first which 
is spiritual, but that which is natural, and after- 
ward that which is spiritual." " The body is 
sown in dishonour, and raised in glory; it is 
sown in weakness, and raised in power." — " The 
first man is of the earth, earthy, the second man 
is the Lord from heaven." Andf " we look for 
the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ from heaven ; 
who shall change our vile body, that it may be 
fashioned like unto his glorious body." It is evi- 
dently impossible for us, with our present facul- 
ties, to form any adequate notion of what is in- 
tended by the expression, a spiritual body. But 
must we not imagine a spiritual existence, in 
some incomprehensible manner restricted to place, 

♦ 1 Cor. XV. t P^i^* "i- 
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and confined within certain dimensions, though 
not encumbered with any earthly and material 
particles ? It is not unlikely, indeed highly pro- 
bable, that a glorified body may be capable of 
far greater rapidity of motion than our present 
powers admit of, or our present Hmited sphere 
of action requires, and the dimensions and form 
of the celestial bodies may be capable of great and 
rapid changes, from dilated to condensed, from 
bright to obscure, so as to be capable of executing 
with the speed of thought, the mandates of the 
Father of Spirits. To fill all space at one time 
must be the prerogative of the Deity alone : and 
perhaps to exist independently of place is likewise 
his only: all finite creatures being limited in 
their powers, not merely by an essential inferiority 
in the purely spiritual part of their nature, but 
by being made subject to certain limitation as to 
time and space, nearly resembling those which 
matter now imposes. By the new earth then, 
and the heavenly Jerusalem, the future place of 
abode of the followers of Christ, of all who shall 
have attained unto " immortality,** we must not 
understand a merely spiritual world, or state; 
but, literally, a place of happiness, and (perhaps 
it may not be incorrect to say), a substantial 
seat of bliss. 

It does not seem at all necessary to infer, that 
mattery in any forms, or modifications, or combi- 
nations, or however exquisitely refined and sub- 
limed, and purged clear of all grosser particles 
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and every tendency to corruption, and reduced 
to a ^' quintessence pure'* impalpable as light 
itself shall enter into the constitution of the glo* 
rified bodies, or of the earth which they shall 
inhabit. It is true that we derive all our notions 
of space and extension, at present, from material 
things, and it seems that we cannot form any 
perfectly abstract notion of these, into which no 
material image, or idea derived from sensation, 
shall enter; yet it would be unsafe to assume, 
while a passage of Scripture asserts the existence 
of spiritual corporeity, that no similar limitations 
are possible, without the aid of some modification 
of matter. 

The ingenious Author of the Physical Theory 
has however, in a passage which has been pre- 
viously quoted, expressed a difierent opinion. 
"The blending of mind and matter," he says 
(Chap, ii.), " in the bodily structure of the sen- 
tient and rational orders, we may be assured, is a 
method of procedure, which if it be not absolutely 
indispensable to the final purposes of the creation, 
subserves the most important ends, and carries 
with it consequences such as will make it the 
general, if not the universal law of all finite 
natures, in all worlds." 

Upon principles merely physical this opinion 
is perhaps the most rational and sound that could 
be formed, and was therefore adopted without 
hesitation, or qualification, as a position that 
could not safely be disputed, in a discussion bcLsed 
upon those principles. Yet, when we learn from 
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Revelation, that a change shall be effected in the 
bodies of the saints at the Last Day, in which 
every thing that is of the earth and earthy, — the 
whole nature, as it would seem, of the first man, 
a creature of dust — shall be rejected ; and that 
on the same Great Day. the elements shall be 
dissolved, the earth burned up, and the whole 
material heavens, including even light, apparently 
the purest, and most imperishable of material 
things, shall be utterly abolished, there is much 
ground for doubt whether anything partaking of 
the nature of matter will be suffered to remain : 
if indeed we may not hold the abolition of aU 
matter for certain, since ^^ all things that are 
made," and "which can be shaken" will be 
removed at the Great Day. And perhaps nothing 
has been revealed concerning the future state of 
the blessed, which more strongly shows the spiri- 
tuality of their condition, than this abolition of 
material light. The city they shall inhabit shall 
enjoy, without the aid of the solar heavens, a 
perpetual day. 

" Nor sun nor moon they need, nor day nor night, 
God is their temple, and the Lamb their light." 

It is difficult to suppose that any thing resem- 
bling the emanation of material rays is intended, 
though such a notion is encouraged by the appear- 
ance of Christ at his transfiguration, when ** his 
face did shine as the sun, and his raiment was 
white as the light;" (Matt. chap, xviii.) and 
without some supposition of the kind, the vision 
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of the heavenly Jerusalem fades completely from 
before the eye of the imagination. 

On the other hand, there is little or no gromid 
for supposing that matter has any inherent imper- 
fections, such as would necessarily render it unfit 
to be employed in the construction of a world 
from which all evil was excluded. We know not 
whether even such forms of matter as exist upon 
this earth, are necessarily sources of physical 
imperfection; and it would be just as easy to 
imagine the " new earth" to be composed of such, 
did not Scripture discountenance the supposition, 
as to conceive it limited in any loay^ yet without 
imperfection. Our first parents were created 
peccable indeed, (and so far, we may perhaps 
venture to say, less perfect than any of the inha- 
bitants of the future heavens and earth, wherein 
will dwell nought but righteousness), yet without 
the stain of actual guilt ; and it is not clear that 
matter was at all in fault, and that the original 
transgression consisted in indulging in any for- 
bidden sensual gratification: on the contrary, 
the ofience appears to have been wholly of a 
spiritual nature ; — the indulgence of a desire after 
the knowledge of good and evil ; the " mortal 
taste" of which effected first a spiritual ruin and 
corruption, and then, through the mysterious 
union of body and soul, rendered Adam and his 
descendants liable to corporeal dissolution also.* 

* If the corruption of his fleshly nature was not rather caused 
in the same manner as the sterility lyfths ground; which was 
not corrupted htf Adam, but ** cursed for his sake." 
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And Christ the second Adam put on the whole 
nature of man, sin except; in that nature He 
succumbed to death, and in that nature he tri- 
umphed over Death : and it therefore can scarcely 
be doubted, that those who shall hereafter resem- 
ble him might, without necessarily retaining any 
corruption of nature, retain some portion at least 
of their materiality. Among the innumerable 
worlds which modem science has opened to 
the contemplation of man, surely there must be 
some, besides this speck of earth, inhabited by 
rational and responsible creatures; and yet, 
though not less material than the inhabitants of 
earth, entirely sinless, and enjoying, through the 
whole of their perennial existence, the favour and 
presence of God. And while we may conjecture 
that there are material worlds pure from the stain 
of sin, we knoWj at the same time, that there are 
immaterial beings, who are utterly fallen and 
corrupt ; and who, whether they take delight or 
not in the material impurities which they can 
and do tempt men to commit ; have at least no 
such repugnance to them, as cannot be overborne 
by their hostility to the Source of all good. Yet 
it may be necessary to the fulfilment of some to 
us unknown ends of God's government, that these 
beings also, should be transferred to a different 
and more spiritual world. Christ, to effect man's 
redemption, took upon him the seed of Abraham ; 
but by the sacrifice in that nature performed by 
him, he reconciled unto himself things in heaven 
as well as things in earth, and will, probably by 
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virtue of the same mysterious sacrifice, subdue 
all things to Himself at the Last Day. 

The future existence of the blessed then will 
be, not in the present visible heavens ; — for these, 
though they constitute the material throne of 
God, and are the stage and proper sphere of the 
agency of many angelic beings, are but symbols 
and figures of the true, and will at a destined 
period pass away and give place to new heavens ; 
nor will it consist simply in a spiritual communion 
with the Father of Spirits, without any certain 
locality; — for men will still be embodied, and 
enjoying a certain corporeal proximity to Christ, 
after the likeness of whose glorious body they 
will be fashioned, having " spiritual bodies,'* 
and whether with any remnant of materiality we 
know not — ^but their future life will be on the 

NEW EARTH AND IN THE HOLY CITY.* 

With respect to this holy city one question yet 
remains to be considered. We are informed by 
St. John, that it shall ^^ come down from God out 
of heaven.** Is it not then now actually existing 
in heaven f or will it be created at the time when 
^^ all things are made new ?" Both suppositions 
are probably true in part. For Christ has already 
in bodily form ascended into heaven, and is glo- 
rified now, sitting at the right hand of God, as 
the saints shall be glorified hereafter, when they 

* See Appendix. 
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are enthroned with him. Whatever idea of /o- 
cality then we attach to the New Earth and the 
Holy City, regarded as the abodes of embodied 
spirits, we must attach the same idea to those now 
existing heavens, in which Christ dweUs with the 
Father, beyond and above the material heavens — 
" high throned above all height.*' And the ta- 
bernacle of God which shall be with men, is it 
not the same tabernacle which was shown to 
Moses in the Mount as a pattern, the tabernacle 
which the Lord has already pitched, and not 
man ; and into which two thousand years ago, 
Christ entered ? The mansions which the re- 
deemed shall occupy in the New Jerusalem were 
prepared from the foundation of the world ; made 
ready long ago for the reception of the guests, 
who, having obtained their white wedding gar- 
ments, shall enter to celebrate the marriage 
feast, and chaunt " the inexpressive nuptial song." 
To such a place of happiness St. Paul seems to 
allude, when he bids his disciples set their affec- 
tions on things above^ where Christ sitteth, at the 
right hand of God.* 

In the city shall be, moreover, a " pure river 
of water of life, proceeding out of the throne of 
God and of the Lamb. In the midst of the street 
of it, and on either side of the river, was the tree 
of life, which bare twelve kind of fruits, and 
ifielded her fruit every monthy and the leaves of 
the tree were for the healing of the nations." 

* Coloss. iii. 2. 
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These things, whatever we are to understand by 
the description here given of them, are now 
existing in heaven, whence they shall come down 
to the new earth. " To him that overcometh/* 
says the Spirit to the Church,* " will I give to eat 
of the tree of life, which is in the midst of the 
paradise of God." In the prophecies of Ezekiel, 
chap, xlviii. is contained part of a minute de- 
scription of a new Jerusalem, seen by the prophet 
during the Babylonish Captivity, when he was 
brought in the visions of God into the land of 
Israel, and set upon ** a very high mountain, by 
which was as the frame of a city on the south.'* 
** Waters issued from under the threshold of the 
house'* — " and on the back of the river were very 
many trees on the one side and on the other." — 
" And it shall come to pass that every thing that 
liveth, which moveth, whithersoever the rivers 
shall come, shall live ;" " and by the river upon 
the bank thereof, on this side and on that side, 
shall grow all trees for meat, whose leaf shall 
not fade, neither shall the leaf thereof be con- 
sumed : it shall bring forth new fruit according 
to his months, because these waters issued out of 
the sanctuary : and the fruit thereof shall be for 
meat, and the leaf thereof for medicine.'' In this 
remarkable vision is evidently described the 
Church of God now on earth, which, like the 
temple of Solomon, is formed after the patterns 
of things in the heavens, and of that " Jerusalem 

•- - • - -■ ■ -^ M ■ - -T I ■ 

* Rev. ii. 7. 
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which is above," (GaJatians chap. iv. 25.) and 
which St. John, who most strikingly coincides 
with Ezekiel ^* being carried away in the spirit to 
a great and high mountaii,," saw descending out 
of heaven. 

That this Holy City, of which God shall be 
the temple, and shall set his throne therein, is 
above and separate from the material heavens, 
seems to be implied in some of the visions of 
Ezekiel. He beheld four " winged creatures" 
(cherubim — powers of the material heavens) which 
^^ ran and returned as the appearance of a flash 
of lightning,"* and a "firmament,*' that is, an 
expansion^ such as " divided the waters from the 
waters" in Genesis, was " stretched out over their 
heads.^^ Above the firmament was the " likeness 
of a throne^" and on the throne " as the appear- 
ance of a man," and a brightness was round about 
him, — " the likeness of the glory of the Lord." 
Ezekiel chap. i. And in chapter x, in the fir- 
mament above the heads of the cherubims there 
appeared as the likeness of a throne. Afterwards 
(vv. 18, 19, 20.) " the glory of the Lord departed 
from ofi^ the threshold of the house, and stood 
over the cherubims." " This," he continues, " is 
the living creature that I saw under the God of 
Israel by the river of Chebar ; and I knew that 
they were the cherubims." In the Book of 



* This cannot but suggest the "cherubims and a flaming 
sword which twned every wat/,'* to guard the path to the tree 
of life ; placed at the eastern part of Eden. 
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Revelations however, where a similar vision is 
described, (chap, iv.) the cherubic creatures were 
not under^ but round about and in the midst of, 
the throne. And while in Ezekiel there was a 
firmament resembling crystal above the living 
creatures and under the throne, St. John places 
his '^sea of glass like unto crystal before the 
throne. But whether there be at present any 
*< firmament" interposed between the material 
heavens and the Holy City which is above, or 
not, a time, we are assured, will come^ when 
there shall be no separation, but the heavenly 
city shall be upon the new earth, and the new 
heavens be extended over it. 

Nor is this the only change which shall take 
place in the Great City. To a certain extent it 
also shall be made new. " We are come," says 
St. Paul,* in a passage before quoted, " unto 
mount Zion and unto the city of the living God, 
the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable 
company of angels, to the general assembly and 
church of the first-bom, which are written in 
heaven, and to God the judge of all, and to the 
spirits of just men, made perfect, and to Jesus 
the mediator of a new covenant." He seems to 
be here describing both the church and king- 
dom now on earthy which he is contrasting with 
the first, the Mosaic dispensation, and the future 
church-glorified also. For the reward of the 
" first-bom, whose names are written in heaven" 

♦ Heb. xu. 22. 
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is evidently in great part reserved ; kept in store 
for them against the Great Day : when, according 
to the latter part of the same chapter, God shall 
'^ shake not the earth only but heaven," and 
" remove*' (or put aside) those things which are 
shaken, as things which are made, that those 
things which cannot be shaken may remain.* 

May we not then be permitted to conjecture, 
that the Great City shall become the abode of 
ALL LIVING beings : Hot Only of angelic creatures 
and of the redeemed from the present earth, but 
of the rational and beatified inhabitants of all 
now existing worlds f And that its foundations 
shall extend, beyond the ^^ flaming walls of the 
world" that now is, through spaces immeasurable 
by mortal man ? For the New Jerusalem shall 
not, like the old, occupy a small part of the earth, 
but rather, like the Christian Church, as foreseen 
by Isaiah, when "the earth shall be filled with 
the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters that 
cover the depths of the sea,"f it shall be co-ex- 
tensive with the plain on which it stands. All 
abominable and condemned things shall be not 
without Jerusalem, yet upon the earth, like the 
Gehenna of the Jews, where the dead and the 



♦ Similarly in Matthew. Chap. xxiv. v. 29. The stars shall 
fall from heaven » and "the powers of the heavens shall he 
shaken ;" caused to rock, to reel, to totter. All those forces, 
as we may venture to interpret the words, which sustained 
matter, and in which it had its heingy shall falter, fail, and pass 
away. 

f So in Lowth*s translation. 
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filth of the city were consumed with fire; but 
beyond both, far from the Divine presence. Yet 
shall the immense tracts of the new earth be tra- 
versed with ease by the gloriously embodied 
spirits that inhabit them, for ^^ there shall be no 
more sea," — nothing, it may be, to impede the 
interchange of happiness and intimate communion 
of saints ; and they, wandering where they will, 
even to the uttermost parts, shaU still be led by 
the hand of God, still bask in the ftill splendour 
of " uncreated rays," still be " sitting with Christ 
in his throne, even as he also is set down with 
the Father in his throne." "He that hath an 
ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the 
Churches.''* 

To how vast a height above the speculations of 
philosophy have we now been led ! Our compre- 
hension of Scripture may be imperfect indeed, 
our view of the celestial glories obscure and dim, 
but that which we feebly grasp and dimly see, is 
real, and substantial ; bearing the same relation 
to the future scenes imagined or invented by men, 
that a landscape seen through a mist bears to the 
splendid but transient visions of a dream. The 
resurrection of the body being a truth undis- 
coverable by reason, nay, seeming rather to im- 
pede than to forward our conjectures respecting 
a future state, it has been commonly put out of 
sight even by those who acknowledge the autho- 

* See Appendix. 
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rity of Scripture, and they have busied them- 
selves in painting scenes of bliss and glory for 
the ^^ immortal soul," in some fantastic world 
above ; in some dazzUng regions of the present 
heavens, which are even now waxmg old, and 
are ready to disappear. A poor exchange for 
the soul, to transfer it from earth only to that 
upper world which shall be abolished on the 
same Day ! 

It would seetn that some minds have even an 
aversion to the belief in embodied existence 
beyond the grave. How commonly do men speak, 
for instance, of a soul being, at death, ^^sent 
naked and shivering into the presence of its 
Judge." Whereas the Bible and the Creed tell 
them simply that ^^ men shall rise again with their 
bodies, and give account of their own works;" 
that ^^ the time of the dead that they should be 
judged" is at the end of the world. The New 
Jerusalem is to descend out of heaven: yet 
scarcely in one instance in a hundred do men 
expect to be in God's presence otherwise than by 
ascent to Him. A new earth is to be prepared 
for the reception of the redeemed ; yet the 
heavenly Canaan and new Jerusalem, which will 
then and there be established, are either forgotten 
altogether, or placed on the present earth during 
a millennium ; as if the final state of man, being 
"heavenly," would not admit of them! Errors 
which would soon be corrected, if imagination 
were consulted less, and Scripture more : parti- 
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cularly if that decree were acquiesced in, which 
does not exempt the children of Adam from death, 
but leaves their souls in Hades, and suffers their 
thoughts to perish, until God shall see it good 
to quicken them, and clothe the mortal in immor- 
tality. 



CHAPTER X. 



GENERAL CONCLUSION. 



SINCE man fell from his first estate, and 
brought himself under sentence of death, the 
unextinguished love of His Creator has manifested 
itself chiefly under the form of compassionj in 
devising compensations or remedies. But it 
happens not unfrequently that men, too easily 
counting on the ample provision which God's 
mercy has made, forget from how dark a doom 
they have been delivered, and by how great a 
sacrifice. The entire gospel is to them summed 
up in the words " There is now no condemna- 
tion." They remember not that all divine favour 
is mercy shown for His sake who died on the 
cross ; and go on their ways complacently, their 
eyes half closed both to the deadliness of sin, and 
the inestimable value of the Atonement. That 
sect which, calling itself Christian, denies the 
^^^^^ypi^ty of Christ, has gone furthest in this course 
ror : maintaining that it is even unjust in 

c c 
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the Almighty to condemn those who, among 
them, are esteemed good men ; inasmuch as their 
virtues more than atone for their failings, and 
they deserve heaven for their own goodness 
sake! 

An error not unlike this is committed by those 
who, presuming upon God's promises of confer- 
ring immortality, yet consider not the means by 
which eternal life has been procured, nor the 
conditions upon which it is oflTered. Their doc- 
trine of a future state involves a denial of the 
value of Christ's interposition; being founded 
on the assumption that immortality is the birth- 
right of every man. Whereas man is no more 
naturally immortal than he is naturally sinless ; 
and cannot recover life, except through Him who, 
" on the third day, rose again from the dead." 
And therefore their attempt is worse than useless, 
who endeavour to disarm death of its sting, and 
overcome the grave, by philosophical arguments. 
It involves a double error ; it dishonours both 
God, and his word. It substitutes reason for 
revelation ; and ascribes that to the inborn vigour 
of the soul, which is the office and prerogative of 
the quickening Spirit of Christ. Not only must 
man, if without the gospel of Christ, have re- 
mained ignorant of immortality, but without the 
death and resurrection of Christ, destitute of 
immortality. The slave of Sin, and Death, and 
Satan, he cannot traverse, nor bridge over, the 
fearful gulf that separates earth from heaven. 
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It was the Son of Man who, returning thither, 
clad in the spoils of Hades, 

* ^ Paved after Him a broad and beaten way, 
Over the dark abyss."* 

If any one should object to this view of man's 
mortality, that Adam's sentence included eternal 
death; and that therefore he must have been 
originally created imperishable, — whether in hap- 
piness or in misery, whether embodied or disem- 
bodied, — the answer is obvious. Eternal death 
is the consequence of that resurrection unto dam- 
nation, which is, no less than resurrection unto 
life, the consequence of Christ's victory over the 
grave. The eternal misery of the wicked cannot 
therefore be termed a consequence of the sentence 
passed on Adam (and still less a part of the sen- 
tence), unless we may connect, by way of conse- 
quence^ the fall and the redemption of man. It 
has indeed been argued above, that we ought to 
consider the fall, without the redemption, to be 
impossible ; but this wholly on the ground that 
the Almighty, whose power we presume not to 
limit, has in fact joined them together, and we 
know not what we should violate in putting them 
asunder, nor can venture so to do, though our 
minds can trace no necessary connection between 
them. " We are greatly ignorant how far things 
are considered, by the Author of nature, under 



* Paradise Lost. Book II. 
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the single notion of means and ends, so that it 
may be said, this is merely an end, and that 
merely means, in His regard/** The Almighty 
is bound by no rules but such as He hath made : 
He can employ what means, and appoint also 
what consequences He will; or rather nothing 
should be esteemed merely a consequence or 
means; since to Him no means are indispensable, 
no consequences unavoidable ; but all causation 
and instrumentality whatever are but the results 
of His absolute decree. We must ascribe then 
the " second death" to the power of Christ, not 
regarding it as inflicted in part execution of 
Adam's sentence, the " first death," the whole of 
which will be abolished, along with Hades, at the 
time of the end. The first death was the con- 
sequence of the departure of beings till then 
innocent from the law of God their Creator ; the 
second will be the consequence of the rejection, 
by fallen beings, of the mercy of God their 
Redeemer. That all had been redeemed from 
death shall be proved by the resurrection of all ; 
while punishment shall be inflicted on many, be- 
cause they had been redeemed in vain.f 

To recount now the chief conclusions to which 



* Butler s Analogy. Part. II. Chap. IV. 

f None can be exempted, we may venture to say, merely on 
account of ignorance of the Gospel. For all have experienced 
the mercy and long-suffering extended to man for the Re- 
deemers sake. Even in shutting their eyes to the ** Power and 
Godhead" displayed in the works of creation, in not observing 
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the foregoing pages are intended to lead: — en- 
deavours have been made to prove,-^that the 
natural end of human existence is the ^^ first death," 
the dreamless slumber of the grave, wherein man 
lies spell-bound, soul and body, under the domi- 
nion of Sin and Death, — that whatever modes of 
conscious existence, whatever future states, of 
" life" or of " torment," beyond Hades, are re- 
served for man, are results of our blessed Lord's 
victory over sin and death, — that the resurrec- 
tion of the dead must be preliminary to their 
entrance into either of the Future States, — and 
that the nature and even existence of these states, 
and even the mere fact that there is a futurity of 
consciousness, can be known only through God's 
revelation of Himself in the Person and in the 
gospel* of His Son. 

And the leading object and design of the whole 
work has been, to exhibit the value of this reve- 
lation of Ood; by showing that man, without 
Christ, is a creature of dust, a worm of the 
ground ; and by pointing to Him whom the gos- 
pel reveals, " who only hath immortality," who 



Him who ^^ sendeth rain and fruitful seasons,*' men were guilty 
of insensibility to that mercy of God, which is, in truth, alto- 
gether redeeming mercy ; since every provision for the support 
or comfort of man's life is furnished by One who, for the Re- 
deemer's sake, " would have all men come to repentance." 

♦ That being included under the term " gospel," which was 
«< preached before unto Abraham," and unto Adam, and beheld 
as " promises" by the faithful, though not as yet " received 
by them. 



»» 
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only " hath life in Himself," and through whom 
only we can have ** eternal life abiding in us." 

With the same object it has also been main- 
tained, that Scripture represents man to have 
been, even before his fall, a mortal being ; formed 
indeed ybr Paradise, but not in it, and of merely 
an earthly origin ; supported, while in Eden, by the 
Tree of Life, and falling, when banished thence, 
by natural relapse, to the dust whence he was 
taken ; and becoming (but for His interposition 
who obtained a probationary respite before the 
execution of the sentence, and converted death, 
through the promise of resurrection, into sleep), 
even as before he was called from nothingness. 
And it has been further urged, that they who 
savingly believe in the Redeemer receive, in this 
life, His quickening Spirit ; yet that neither their 
bodies nor souls are exempted from the (tempo- 
rary) dominion of death, although they have in 
that spirit an earnest and pledge that they shall 
be preserved in both body and soul, unto Christ's 
coming ; and that they shall not cease to " live 
unto God," though they, with all the rest, go to 
one place, and for a period which appears but as 
a little moment, are unconsciously awaiting the 
trumpet-call of God. 

It cannot be denied that these conclusions, if 
true, are of much importance. They must ne- 
cessarily lead the mind that will embrace them, 
to take a darker view of the deadliness of sin, 
and a more humbling view of humanity ; to value 
revelation more highly, and reason less, to feel 
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more dependent on God, ascribing both future 
happiness and future beingj to the Redeemer of 
the world, and the Giver of Life ; and to realise 
more fiilly the speedy return of the Lord, from 
whom we are parted only by a few brief earthly 
years, and a momentary slumber in the grave. 

But these conclusions are opposed by a nume- 
rous array of current opinions, natural feelings, 
and popular arguments; and the writer who 
encounters such, however good his cause, must 
be contented with but partial success. Our na- 
ture shrinks from death : tender affection is un- 
willing to believe that departed friends are, even 
for a time, altogether gone, that earthly ties are 
completely sundered: and they who have not 
submitted to the severe training of the gospel of 
truth, and learned to fix their affections and 
hopes beyond the tomb, upon the second coming 
of their Lord, will reluctantly forego their belief 
that in a few short years they will rejoin those 
whom they loved, in some intermediate region of 
blissful repose. But God, by disappointing it, 
will more than realize their expectation, if they 
be faithful to Him. He will restore them both 
to those whom they hoped to meet, and to those 
whom they had lefi behind^ and bless them at 
once with the consummate happiness of heaven 
itself. 

There is much also to flatter the pride of in- 
tellect, and to gratify a curious mind, in the 
popular arguments which advocate a belief in the 
immortality of the soul. But the infallible testi- 
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mony of Scripture proves all such search to be 
vain, for in Adam all die, and the dead know 
not anything. And a better philosophy proves 
all such search to be vain; for the unassisted 
moral faculties can only lead us to a faint though 
anxious hope, that the almost Unknown God may 
show favour to the more virtuous of mankind : 
and if revelation in one sense confirms this hope, 
it contradicts it in another, by declaring that no 
favour will be extended to man, in reward, sim- 
ply, of unaided human virtue ; but that " the 
whole world has become guilty before God," and 
would have been condemned, but for that un- 
speakable mystery of compassionate love, which 
the heart of the " natural man" cannot conceive, 
and which to the most enlightened of men, — nay, 
even to the angels of light — is still unfathomable. 
None then can " by any means redeem his bro- 
ther;" no, nor show how or why he should be 
redeemed ; but must " let that alone for ever," 
unless he have recourse to that gospel revelation, 
which discovers to perishing man — the resur- 
rection AND THE LIFE. 
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Page 11. 
The Divine Unity not discoverable by human reason. 

THAT belief in the unity of the Supreme Power in 
the universe, if indeed it ought not rather to be 
termed a conjecture, which was entertained by some of the 
philosophers of Greece, affords no suflScient proof that 
the doctrine of the unity is discoverable by human reason. 
It is certain that much of the earlier Greek philosophy 
was derived from Oriental sources, and based upon ancient 
tradition8,^K)r, in fact, upon divine revelation. And 
there can be little doubt that the simple primitive creed 
continued to influence the systems of the rival teachers 
of knowledge, long after the origin and authority of the 
creed was forgotten. 

But even granting that a belief in the Divine Unity 
was in some instances the spontaneous produce of phi- 
losophical reasonings alone, it was still little better than 
a conjecture, far preferable indeed, to any of the cum- 
brous and corrupt systems of polytheism, but neither 
deeply rooted, nor established by solid arguments. 

And it seems that reason can never make a nearer 
approximation to the truth than this, — that the whole 
constitution and administration of the universe has 
been appointed and is conducted as it were, as it would 
be, by One Mind. Surely it is not inconceivable that 
there should have been from eternity more than one 
being of perfect wisdom and goodness,' and of infinite 
power : we may say infinite, because whatever was the 
virill of one such being must, we may suppose, be the 
will of all the rest. This does not seem harder to believe 
than are some of the mysterious truths concerning the 
Godhead which have been partly revealed to us. To the 
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doctrine of the Divinity of the Son of Grod there have 
been '^ oppositions of science, falsely so called:** but 
Scripture plainly declares, against all opposers, the God- 
like Majesty of the Son of Grod, and His co-equality 
with the Father. The Christian who duly feels the depth 
of this mystery will do well to receive with hesitation 
any pretended d priori philosophical proof in matters so 
far above his ken. 

Page 13. 

Natural Religion not necessary to the support of Re^ 
velation» 

Lord Brougham has saidf '' It is a vain and ignorant 
thing to suppose that Natural Theology is not necessary 
to the support of Revelation. The latter may be untrue 

though the former be admitted But Revelation 

cannot be true if Natural Religion be false ; and cannot 
be demonstrated strictly by any ailment, or established 
by any evidence, without proving or assuming the latter." 
He observes, that even if a messenger, known to be not 
of this earth, were to work miracles before our eyes, in 
proof of his (pretended) mission, we should still be en- 
titled to disbelieve every word of his story. 

Though this be admitted as a general statement, as 
long as the character of the miracles worked, and of the 
story told, are excluded from consideration, it still deserves 
to be inquired. Whether in the instance which has actu- 
ally occurred, Christ being the messenger, Christianity 
the message, there was not enough to satisfy a candid and 
philosophic mind of the existence, the power, and the 
will of God ; without any aid from Natural Theology. 
The wonderful acts of Christ displayed something more 
than supernatural power: they indicated in many in- 
stances a knowledge equal to the power ; and in nearly 
all a benevolence which our moral nature will hardly 



Natural Theology, p. 204. 4th. ed. 
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allow us to think compatible with an intention to de- 
ceive; a benevolence shewn both by the immediate 
effect and apparent end of the miracles, — to relieve 
present suffering, and by their professed object, — to 
authenticate a new revelation of the divine counsels. If 
these wonderful acts, alone, be insufiBcient to convince, 
yet it seems that the miracle and the message, the attest- 
ation and the thing attested, taken together, ought to be 
enough. Moreover, whatever opinion on this subject we 
might otherwise be inclined to form. Scripture, — as will 
presently be pointed out, — seems plainly to declare the 
absolute and entire suflSciency of the miracles and 
preaching of Christ. 

And this, not indeed without recognition of the prin- 
ciphs upon which the truths of Natural Theology are 
deduced, but without any '^ assumption of those truths 
as postulates** For there is nothing in a miracle to 
prevent our applying to it the very principles upon which 
we proceed, in inferring the attributes of God from the 
ordinary works of nature. The mode of reasoning is 
precisely the same, whether the phenomena on which 
we reason are miraculous or not. The miracles of Christ, 
though comparatively rare, — being the exception and 
not the rule, — were yet suflSciently numerous and varied, 
and on a sufficiently grand scale, to furnish an argu- 
ment of the same kind, and as conclusive, as that derived 
from the constitution of nature. They were calculated 
to impress, and did impress, the minds even of the mono- 
theistic Jews vrith a belief that Christ possessed divine 
powers. It was difficult to assign any limits to the 
power of him, who could control material forces, and 
even create matter — as in the stilling of the storm and 
in the multiplying of the loaves — who could restore life, 
to the dead, compel rebellious spirits to obey him, and 
declare the secret thoughts of the hearts of men ; who 
heard the apostle Thomas say in his absence. Except I 
see and touch I will not believe ; and foretold to Peter, 
Thou shalt deny me thrice. In a passage of most con- 
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clusiye argumentation, and singular beauty,* Lord 
Brougham himself has shown, that we ought to infer, 
from ^few instances only, the existence of a Power and 
Intelligence, capable of repeating the same exertion for 
an indefinite number of times, and of executing variout 
other acts, of a nearly similar character. '^ There is 
nothing peculiar — ^no limit — no sufficient reason, why 
the same power should not be again exercised and with 

the same result If indeed it be said that we never 

can be so certain of the things we infer as we are of 
those we have observed, and on which our inference is 
grounded, we may admit this to be true. But no one 
therefore denies the value of the science which is com- 
posed of the inferences. So we cannot be so well 
assured of the Deity's power to repeat and to vary and 
to extend his operations as we are of his having created 
what we actually observe, and yet our assurance may be 

quite sufficient to merit entire confidence We can 

no more avoid believing that the same power which 
created the universe can sustain it, — that the same 
power which created our souls can prolong their existence 
after death, than we can avoid believing that the power 
which sustained the universe up to the instant we are 
speaking, is able to continue it in being for a thousand years 
to come." All the instances to which Lord Brougham 
refers are, as indeed his argument required, those of 
natural phenomena ; but the principle applies to super- 
natural phenomena equally well. If we cannot avoid 
believing that the same power which made all the animals 
and vegetables on our globe, suffices to people and provide 
other worlds in like manner," we must needs also believe 
that he who fed five thousand in the wilderness (besides 
women and children) could in like manner provide for 
the whole human race : and (as is argued in the Scrip- 
tures themselves, — though this is to anticipate) that he 
who raised himself from the dead can in like manner 

♦ See the Nat. Theol. note v. p. 255. 
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raise all men. For there is nothing peculiar here, no 
limit whatever: — there was food for all who required 
it; the men that sat down were about five thousand, 
'' and they did all eat and were filled/' If the words of 
Christ had ever wholly or partially failed to produce the 
effect intended, we might suspect a narrow limit ; and 
liken his works to those of a magician, who requires 
numerous accessories to ensure success. If when ^* he 
rebuked the winds and the sea'' there had been only a 
brief and partial lull, and the ship had hardly escaped 
wreck, his disciples might have been excused for little- 
ness of faith ; but ** inlmediately there was a great calm." 
We may even venture to say, that a philosophical Jew, 
a disciple of Christ, unless checked in his course of con- 
jectures by a knowledge of the purposes to be attained 
and the conditions to be fulfilled by a church militant on 
earth, might be excused for imagining that his Master 
was then performing only the' first acts of an inchoate 
sovereignty, and was about to suspend all the laws of 
the material and spiritual worlds, and establish therein 
authorities of his own. 

In the ordinary affairs of life we term that which 
generally happens the rule, that which seldom happens, 
the exception : and if such a revolution as has just been 
supposed were actually completed, and the commonest 
phenomena of the present world were permitted to take 
place only in a few instances, and for special purposes, 
they would assume, in every respect, the character of 
miracles. The germination of a few grains of com in 
the earth, and their subsequent increase in the ear to 
thirty or sixty fold, would be no less a miracle, a sign, 
and a wonder, than a shower of manna firom heaven, 
or the multiplication of a few barley loaves, after a 
blessing pronounced over them. And what should 
hinder men from inferring unlimited power, intelligence, 
benevolence, from the then uncommon event, more than 
now, when the seasons come round with unerring regu- 
larity, and the kindly fruits of the earth are gathered in 
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from myriads of fields? The fertile plains, loaded with 
ripening grain, bear direct testimony to Almighty wisdom 
and goodness. And since he who fed five thousand 
could feed all men in like manner, the miracle bears 
testimony to the being and attributes of God, in no 
respect differing fit>m that of the ordinary phenomenon, 
except in being more obvious. The very same principles, 
which lead the natural theologian to acknowledge, when 
he beholds a harvest, the power of the 'invisible Grod, 
would have required him, had he been one of the five 
thousaad, to recognise in Christ the power- of ''Grod 
manifest in the flesh.^' 

'' This, it may be said, is going too far : many have 
possessed the power of working miracles, in whom we 
do not acknowledge the presence of the fulness of the 
Oodhead bodily. Surely Moses, who was greater than 
all succeeding prophets till John the Baptist,* ought, 
upon the principles just advocated, to have received divine 
honours. His miracles were upon the most extensive 
scale; the whole of the chosen people of God partook of 
the benefits they conferred. The powers exercised were 
always commensurate with the necessity which called 
them forth." The ai*gument is not without weight ; but 
in truth it ought to be placed on the same side of the 
balance with those which at first sight it appears to coun- 
tervail. In every case, the miracle is a proof of the mis- 
sion of him by whom it is wrought. Where we behold 
extraordinary power exercised for great and good ends, 
we naturally give credence to the agent, and, if he be an 
apostle, we bow to the name of Christ: if a Hebrew 
legislator, adore the One God : and when He declares His 
heavenly origin, we bow the knee before the Son of God : 
and we cannot be justly charged with credulity, by those 
who, though they may reject revelation, do themselves 
give credence to that invisible agent, by whom power is 
ordinarily exercised for great and good ends. It need not 

* Deut. xxxiv. 10, and Matt. xi. 11. 
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be denied, that had all the miracles worked in Egypt, in 
the Red Sea, and in the wilderness, been to all appear- 
ance performed solely by the power and at the will of 
Moses, men would have been justified in believing him, 
had he declared all which Jesus declared concerning 
himself. Whether the end be accomplished by natural, 
or by supernatural means, the inference is the same. 
There must be somewhere an intelligent cause adequate 
to the production of the effect : and not once only, but 
for an indefinite number of times ; and also adequate to 
the production of various other efiects nearly resembling 
it. And if the effect be, to increase the sum of human 
happiness, we infer benevolence as well as intelligence 
and power: we recognise the being and attributes of 
God, without reference to any '^ antecedent theology.'' 

The first converts to Christianity were Jews, who, it may 
be admitted, did possess an antecedent theology. But 
this operated, in the mass of the people, as a hindrance 
to the claims of Christ ; and impelled them to ascribe 
his miracles to assistance firom '^ the prince of the devils;" 
while they only who were better minded confessed. No 
man could do the miracles which Thou dost, unless God 
were with him. Nor does human philosophy iumish any 
way of escape from such a conclusion, unless by aid of 
the very subterfuges, by which atheists have sought to 
disprove the doctrines of Natural Theology. 

And this antecedent theology of the Jews, from what 
source was it derived ? Not from a contemplation of the 
constitution of Nature, but from traditions concerning 
One who had from time to time interposed in their 
behalf, with a mighty hand and stretched out arm sus- 
pending the natural Uws. The only people of the ancient 
world who were in possession of those fundamental 
truths concerning the being and attributes of God, to 
which, it may be confessed, natural phenomena bear 
testimony, were the Jews; a rude and stubborn race, — 
utterly without philosophy, — slow to believe,— but among 
whom supernatural phenomena had been rife. 

D D 
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" The power of working miracles/' as hoti Brougham 
observes, '' does not necessarily exclade eith^ fraud or 
malice. The messenjger might come from an eril as wdl 
as from a good being.'' • . . '^ A being capable of work- 
ing miracles might rery well be capable of deceiving us.** 
But neither does the mere power displayed in the ordi- 
nary operations of nature prove the absence of fraud or 
malice. And if we were to admit — for the sake of the 
argument, — the power of the Author of nature to be 
greater than that of Christ, in prc^rtion as natural 
phenomena outnumber and outmeasure the supernatural, 
then it seems we should augment in the same proportion 
the possibility and the danger of deception. 

We must judge of the moral attributes by considering 
the ends for which the power is eterted. And if we can 
clearly discern the character of the end, 1^ may judge 
as confidently from a supernatural as from an oRfinatiy 
exertion of power. The constitution of nature is eti- 
dently calculated to promote happiness generally — to 
encourage and reward virtue — to check and punish vice. 
And though none of these ends \b fully attained, we do 
not impugn the perfection of Divine goodness. What 
judgement then should we form, from a consideration of 
the apparent ends of the miracles of Christ? There is 
not one of them, in which a benevolent purpose is not 
evident to the mind of a Christian : and the heart of that 
man is little to be envied, who could believe Christ 
morally capable of deception;* though he who, when 
the Nazarenes led him to the brow of the hill whereon 
their city was built, that they might cast him down 
headlong, "passed through them and went his way,'* 
and by whom the eyes of the two disciples were holdefi. 
while he, having risen, was explaining how it behoved 
him to rise, could, undoubtedly, have deceived, were 
such power and beneficence, as his, separable from truth. 



* See, as a warning, Mark iii. 29, 30. 
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But if a being so mighty and apparently so benevolent 
were morally capable of deception^ what assurance can 
Natural Religion furnish us, that this world is not under 
the administration of a malignant spirit, who will disap- 
point every hope of happiness formed in reliance on his 
promises, and who permits some enjoyment now, only 
because, for reasons unseen by us, it will be ultimately, 
or is in another sphere, subservient to the mischief and 
misery he delights in? Though the original witnesses 
of the miracles might justly have concluded that the 
power of Christ over nature was not inferior to that of 
the Author of Nature ; and though they might well have 
believed that he would never undergo death nor leave the 
earth, but be present to the end of the world, with inef- 
fable condescension instructing and healing men, they 
had not all that proof of bis wisdom and benevolence which 
the lapse of centuries discovers to us. For experience 
has now sufficiently proved how wonderfully Christianity 
is calculated to me<et the wants and promote the bappi* 
ness of mankind; atid there is enough in the present 
relative condition of thei christian and non-christian 
countries of the world to encourage the expectation that 
a period will at length arrive when the total amount of 
happiness owing to Christianity (in this life only), may 
equal that which the constitution of the natural world 
and the human heart (without the Christian religion), is 
calculated to afford. Should that period arrive, there 
will be a manifest proof, independent of all assumption 
of the truth of Christianity, that the miracles and teach<- 
ing of Christ originated in a benevolence and wisdom in 
nowise inferior to that of Him who ordained the laws of 
which the Christian miracles were a subversion. 

But we have enough to convince us, without waiting 
for a happier period of the world and of the church ; nay, 
there was enough, before even the grand and crowning 
miracle of the resurrection had demonstrated the truth 
and value of Christianity. They who were present when 
" Jesus wept" on his way to the tomb of Lazarus, — who 
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stood by and heard the prayer which he uttered for their 
sakeSy — who saw the dead man cotne forth at his com- 
mand, — and yet doubted, could never have been per- 
suaded to put their confidence in God, by exhortations 
to observe the beauty of the lilies of the field, or the 
repast spread daily for the fowls of the air ; and whoever 
can peruse St. John's account of this miracle, and see in 
the record no proof of the divinity of Christ, would 
derive no moral lesson firom a proof, that the eye was not 
made by the blind operation of natural laws, nor honey- 
comb by the wisdom of a bee. 

Moreover, Scripture seems plainly to declare, as has 
been said, the suflSciency of the miracles of Christ, to 
gain credence for his doctrines in all candid minds. 
Throughout the New Testament the miracles are treated 
as evidence, in themselves, of his divine mission. ^* Though 
he had done so many miracles before them, yet the peo- 
ple believed not on him." And this is attributed simply 
to their blindness and hardness of heart ; and not to 
any disregard of the fundamental doctrines of religion 
natural or revealed, included in the Mosaic theology. 
When St. John in prison sent to enquire. Art thou he 
that should come ? no other reply was given, but " the 
dead are raised, the blind receive their sight, the poor 
have the Gospel preached to them." When secret mur- 
murs arose, at the pardon granted to the paralytic, they 
were quelled by the rebuke and the command — ^^ that 
ye may know that the Son of Man hath authority on 
earth to forgive sins . . . Arise, take up thy bed, and 
go unto thine house." At the feast of the dedication 
the Jews inquired, How long dost thou make us doubt ? 
If thou be the Christ, iell us plainly. Jesus answered 
them, "I told you and ye believed not: the works 

THAT I DO IN MY FaTHER's NAME, THEY BEAR WITNESS 
OF ME." 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Lord Brougham has quoted and adopted the sentence 
of Lord Bacon, that Natural Theology is the key of 
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revelation^ and opens our understuiding to the genuine 
spirit of the Scriptures, but also unlocks our belief, so 
that we may enter upon the serious contemplation of the 
divine power, the characters of which are so deeply graven 
in the works of creation. And he agrees with that great 
authority in holding it ** clear that atheism is to be 
refuted not by miracles, but by the contemplation of 
nature," and admits his ** distinction between revelation 
and natural religion, that the former declares the will of 
Grod as to the worship most acceptable, while the latter 
teaches his existence and powers, but is silent as to a 
ritual." 

Undoubtedly every mind imbued with the doctrines of 
Natural Theology, and convinced of their truth, will be 
disposed to enter upon the serious contemplation of the 
Divine Power ; and will read and rightly interpret the 
" characters graven in the works of creation." But the 
philosophic enquirer does not commence his perusal of 
those characters with a previous conviction of the exis- 
tence and attributes of the Deity. It is from a suspicion, 
a desire, a hope that by searching he may find out God, 
implanted in his mind by the Creator, that he first 
enters upon the serious contemplation of some of the 
innumerable characters that declare His power, wisdom, 
and goodness. This contemplation it is, which when it 
has been carried far enough, unlocks his beUef in a God, 
and renders him truly a natural theologian. But Lord 
Bacon strangely represents Natural Theology as Jlrst 
unlocking our belief, and then leading us to the study of 
nature ! 

And if Natural Theology were requisite to open our 
understandings to the genuine spirit of the Scriptures, 
surely either the Author of Christianity, or at least the 
commissioned preachers of His gospel, would have ac- 
companied their exhortations to the Gentiles whose 
foolish heart was darkened, and who had become vain 
in their imaginations, with preliminary discourses on 
Natural Theology. But how different from this was the 
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apostolical preaching. The words of man's wisdom 
were altogether discarded. Hey sought to. make One 
known, who Md been crucified, dead, and buried, and 
on the third day rose again, and ascended into heaven, 
who had given them miraculous powers, commanded them 
to make known His will, and to promise eternal life 
through belief in His name, as they were ready to testify 
at the price of their lives. In and through Him, — 
whom to have seen was to have seen the Father, — by 
whom alone could men come to the Father, did they 
teach the attributes of the invisible God. And the fact 
that Christians have made the most correct Natural 
Theologians has proved the efficacy of their system. 

The Israelites in Bgypt were sunk in idolatry, nearly 
as far removed as atheists from a knowledge of the one 
true God. Did Jehovah, who knew what was in man, 
lead them into the wilderness that they might have lei- 
sure to discern His glory in the heavens, and, like the 
inspired Job, hear His voice in the thunder, and dis^m 
His- providence in the '' balancing of the clouds," or in 
the rain that satisfied '^ the desolate and waste places, 
causing the bud of the tender herb to spring forth?"* 
No : He forced them to acknowledge Him, by giving them 
water out of the flinty rock, and manna from heaven, 
and by visiting their relapses into idolatry and impiety 
with the most fearful supernatural punishments. 

Lord Bacon's distinction between Natural Religion 
and Revealed may be admitted, without conceding the 
necessity of an antecedent theology to '* render the 
message of revelation unimpeachable." For there may 
be such a declaration of the will of God, and of the 
spiritual or ritual worship He requires, as to imply and 
prove His existence and attributes. This is really so 
simple and evident that a familiar illustration of it may 
suflSce, When the Chancellor of the Exchequer receives 

* The consolation of (the Christian) Mungo Park. 
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a letter enclosing money from one who confesses that he 
has defrauded the revenue, is there any man living who 
would doubt the existence or the conscientiousness of 
the writer, or the reality of the alleged commission of 
fraud ? 

We may now proceed a step further, and not only 
deny the necessity of Natural Theology to the support of 
revelal^on, but even maintain that a belief in its doc- 
trines is not likely to remove, or lessen, any doubt 
which might be entertained concerning the worker of a 
miracle. *^ When Christianity was first promulgated, 
the miracles of Jesus were not denied by the ancients, 
but it was asserted that they came from evil beings, and 
that he was a magician." ** Such an explanation," con- 
tinues Lord Brougham, ** was not inconsistent with the 
kind of belief to which the votaries of polytheism were 
accustomed." This is true ; but the Jews also, mono- 
theists, and in posse83ion of all which Natural Theology 
can teach, ascribes the miracles of Christ to the prince 
of the deemons. The doctrines of Natural Theology do 
indeed ** secure our belief in that Being, whose good- 
ness they have taught us to trust," but do not prove that 
the worker of miracles is really a messenger sent from 
that Being. This must be shown, after all, by the 
character of the miracles, the messenger, the message. 
Christ cast out daemons. He healed the sick. He raised 
Uie dead; and appealed to these His miraculous acts 
ak>ne, without any reference to an antecedent natural 
or revealed theology, in testimony to the attributes of 
that great Being, in whose power and authority He 
came. 

Page 21. 

inions ofjhe earli/'Christ/dnshispecting thk^tate 

of the dead. 

When the custom of praying for the dead began in the 
Christian Church," says Mr. Palmer, " has never been 
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ascertained. We find traces of tbe practice in the second 
century : and either then, or shortly after, it appears to 
have been customary in all parts of the church.'' *' The 
primary intention of prayers for the dead," says Arch- 
bishop Ussher, " had reference unto tlie day of resurrection; 
which also in divers places we find to have been expressly 
prayed for." That is, according to him, the words ** rest,* 
" refreshment," " peace," etc. in the early church prayers 
for the dead, meant what they mean in Scripture : — rest, 
*' when the Lord Jesus shall be revealed ;" — peace, 
through escape from that ** troubled sea" of fire into 
which the wicked shall be cast at the judgement day, to 
find therein no peace; — ^refireshment, '^when the times 
of refireshing shall come firom the presence of the Lord," 
at the ** restitution of all things." ** The primary in- 
tention of the Church in her supplications for the dead 
was," as Ussher repeats, ** that the whole man, not the 
soul separated only, might receive public remission of 
sins and a solemn acquittal at the judgement of that 
great day."4 

These supplications were perhaps not necessarily un- 
scriptural in their spirit, not being intercessory. They 
may have been intended, quite at the first, merely to ex- 
press a pious and natural wish that the departed might 
" find mercy in that day," such as was felt by St. Paul ; 
or they may have been merely a calling upon Gk>d to 
make good his promises, and ** avenge his own elect." 

But they assumed, after the lapse of two centuries, a 
widely difierent form. They became direct intercessions 
for the dead ; not for the whole man, but the soul sepa- 
rated only. And this change is a sufficient proof that 
the doctrine of the consciousness of the dead, (whether 
contained in Scripture and in apostolic teaching, or not) 
was not generally received through, nor did originate in. 



♦ See the Tracts for the Times, No. 72, which has furnished all the 
authorities used in this article. 
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any oral tradition derived from the apostles. True or 
false, the doctrine was unknown in the early church. 
For it is utterly impossible that the first Christians, in 
making supplication for the dead, from hearts in which 
earthly affection was struggling for predominance, should 
not have prayed, and that chiefly if not solely, for present 
blessings on their departed friends, if they had supposed 
the soul separated only to be susceptible of such. In 
fact we find that as the natural but unscriptural belief in 
the immortality of the soul, apart from the body, gained 
ground, the prayers for the dead were changed from 
their primary intention, and intermediate blessings were 
continually prayed for. As Christians had foimerly 
prayed that the dead might escape the fearful flames of 
Gehenna, so now, gradually perverting the meaning of 
the prayers, they entreated that they might be speedily 
reUeved first from the ordeal of a purgatorial fire at the 
resurrection, and then from an all but inevitable flame 
which was imagined to await the soul, immediately on 
its separation from the body. 

Tliose who had departed from Scripture, (and from 
that apostolic teaching which must have been consistent 
with Scripture,) soon departed from each other: their 
opinions became, as has been said, various and vague. 
Yet it is somewhat difficult to establish this double pro- 
position, since expressions which may mean almost any- 
thing can hardly be proved to be contradictory or unlike. 
But let us endeavour to ascertain what was the most 
general opinion concerning the state of the dead, after 
the church prayers had been changed from their primary 
intention. Origen taught, that '' such as depart out of 
this life after the common course of death, are disposed 
of according to their deeds and merits, as they shall be 
judged to be worthy, some into the place which is called 
hell, others into Abraham's bosom, and through diver $ 
other places and mansions.'' St. Hilary taught other- 
wise. All the faithful J according to him, were to be in 
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Abraham's bosom, while the wicked are '' hindered from 
coming by the gulf interposed between them/' Lactan- 
tins taught, that all the souk, both of the righteous and 
the fgAckedj should be ** detained in one common custody/' 
until the time come when the great judge doth make 
trial of their doings ;" i. e. by exposing them to a myste- 
rious flame which shall bum the wicked, and do service 
to the righteous, who have ^ something in them that will 
repel or put back the force of the flame!'' And the 
Gbeek church, differing from the rest in this, taught 
that (according to Luke xiii. 28, 29, 30,) men entered 
Abraham's bosom at the resurrection. *^ The body is 
buried in the earth, but the soul goetb in unknown 
places, waiting for the future resurrection of the dead: 
in whidi, O gracious Saviour, make bright thy servant, 
place him together witii the saints, and refresh him in 
the bosom, of Abraham." We need not mention the 
opinion of St. Ambrose, who was not taught bif the 
apostles to say that '' they that come not unto the first 
resurrection, but are reserved out of the second, shall be 
burned [in purgatorial fire] until they fulfil the times 
between the first and the second resurrection ; or, if they 
have not fulfilled them, they shall remain longer in pun- 
ishment." Nor need we attach much weight to that of 
Augustine, who taught that souls went into '' certain 
hidden receptacles," into which the souls of God's 
children! .might carry some of their lighter faults, which 
would hinder them from attaining heaven ; but from 
which they might be released by the prayers and alms 
deeds of the living. 

Let anyone who maintains that these individual writers, 
or churches, were in possession of an oral apostolic tra- 
dition concerning the dead, state what that tradition 
contained, and what it did not; and inform the world 
how he, by the light of reason, can distinguish the 
truth of God, as contained in uninspired writings, from 
the errors of man. 
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Page 86, 

The derivation of life from material or corporeal sources. 

It may be worth while here to observe, although this 
point has no easily traced connection with the argument 
stated in the text, (and continued in book iii. chapter ii.) 
that it is not a whit less wonderful that sexual union, 
through blind desire, should produce a creature after the 
likeness of Adam, partaking of his corruption, and of his 
mortality, than that the sprinkling of water in baptism, 
and the eating and drinking of sacramental bread and 
wine, (not blindly, but with a lively faith,) should make 
men partakers, through the remission of sins and the 
sanctification of the heart, of the righteousness, life, and 
immortality of Christ, and transform them into His like- 
ness, producing out of the old man, a new creature. 
Tliough there is no easily traced connection, there is 
probably a real analogy here. The feast imperfectly and 
typically celebrated on earth is ** the Marriage Supper 
of the Lamb." 

Page 111. 

Matter regarded as points invested with mechanical 

forces. 

'' Our acquaintance with matter,* as every one knows, 
is nothing more than an acquaintance with its properties; 
or rather with those of its properties which affect our 
senses. But these properties of matter resolve themselves 
into so many species of motion — emanative or vibratory, 
and the motion implied in chemical combination. The 
resistance offered to the touch by solid bodies may seem 
an exception to this statement, but it is not so in fact : 
for the resistance of a solid surfSeu^e is nothing but a 
propulsion operating within the minute sphere of that 
atomic force, which prevents the actual or mathematical 

" * Physical Theory of another Life, page 272. 
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contact of bodies. We know solid bodies therefore otily 
by the rebound, which prohibits approximation within a 
certain limit It is then a species of motion that conveys 
to us the idea of solidity. 

** In other words, for sustaining all the phenomena of 
the material world, mechanical and chemical, we need 
suppose nothing more than an infinite congeries of math- 
ematical points of attraction and repulsion, — attraction 
and repulsion of several kinds." 

It is indeed perfectly true that there are no bodies 
known to us so perfectly hard and impenetrable as to be 
susceptible of no compression : nor are there many, at 
least upon the earth^s surface, which remain altogether 
vrithout chemical or internal changes of some kind or 
other. Even the diamond is dissoluble by extreme heat : 
and it is probable from analogy that even the slightest 
changes of temperature affect its dimensions, and produce 
a certain motion among its particles. 

But on the other hand we can hardly entertain a doubt 
that the particles, or mathematical centres of attraction 
and repulsion, when acted upon by no external agency, 
chemical or mechanical, are perfectly at rest, their forces 
mutually balancing one another. When a weight is 
suspended by a chain, and is exposed to no mechanical 
vibrations, and to no changes of heat or of electricity in 
any form, there is not any reason to think that motion 
of any kind takes place among its particles. But/arces 
are evidently exerted, and are acting incessantly in 
opposition to the gravity of the weight and chain. 

And it is also true that our notion of force is altogether 
derived from our experience of resistance to muscular 
effort, the degree of which is known to us partly by 
touch : and that this resistance never takes place without 
some sort of rebound, owing chiefly to the elasticity of 
matter. But even if our own bodies, and all other bodies 
whatever, were perfectly incompressible, so that no re- 
bound, — which can take place only after compression, — 
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could be produced by contact, we should still, by our 
consciousness of muscular effort, by the opposition of 
matter to our will, become conscious of what we term 
force. In fact natural philosophy gives us no reason to 
believe that any new force is ever generated among the 
particles or points of matter, except when organized 
matter, animal or vegetable, is subjected to the influence 
of mind. All motion in unorganized matter appears to 
result simply from the disengagement of forces by some 
action of other forces. If we were sufficiently acquainted 
with the laws of nature, we should be able to trace this 
as clearly in the devastating sweep of the hurricane, or 
in the sudden flash of lightning, as we can in the fall of 
the delicately poised snows of an Alpine mountain, when 
detached from their cliffs by the vibrations of a voice in 
the air. 

According to the theory above quoted, '' the visible 
and palpable world is Motion, constant and uniform, 
emanating from infinite centres, and springing during 
every instant of its continuance, from the Creative En- 
ergy." According to the theory here preferred, the 
same world consists of a number of mathematical centres 
of FoRCB, which are opposed, either wholly or partially 
by other forces, concentrated and radiating in like man- 
ner; — centres of force, which whether at rest among 
themselves or not, require the incessant exertion of an 
equal amount of Sustaining Energy to continue them in 
being. This is confirmed by our own consciousness. 
We find that as great an effort is required to resist force, 
— as when we hold a weight in the extended arm in 
opposition to gravity, — as to generate motion. 

These centres of force need not be, strictly, infinite in 
their numbers. For though, on the one hand, space is 
in thought infinitely divisible ; and there is no limit to 
the number of points of force which the Creator could 
collect within a given space, and no limit to the intensity 
of force which, if it were His will. He might suffer them 
to arrive, there is on the other hand no limit to the re- 
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moteness at which He might place them, not aUowing 
them, by the sanve Will, ever to approach nearer. 

But whichever theory be preferred^ the conolosion as 
to the feasibility of an annihilation of the material, uni- 
verse is the same* On either theory, ** the instantaneous 
cessation of this energy/ or its reaching ita close, is 
abstractedly quite as easily conceived of as is its con- 
tinuance; and whether, in the next instant, it shall 
continue or shall cease, whether the material universe 
shall stand, or shall vani^, is an alternative of which, 
irrespective of other reasons, the one member may be 
taken as easily as the other : just as the moving of the 
hand, or the not moving it, in the next mom^it, [or the 
sustaining with it a weight, for a time, and then ceasing 
to exert the sustaining farce] depends upon nothing but 
our volition. The annihilation of the solid spheres, — 
the planets and the suns that occupy the celestial spaces, 
would not be an act of irresistible force, crushing that 
which resists compression, or dissipating and reducing 
to an ether that which firmly coheres; but it would be 
the non-exertion, in the next instant, of a power which 
has been exerted in this instant: it would be, not a 
destruction, but a rest; not a crash and ruin, but a 
pause." We would add, however, to this theory, that 
the principle of polarity, especially as exen^lified by 
crystallization, lead us to suppose that the forces of the 
material world are not ultimately referable in all instances 
to mere points, but reside, perhaps even more frequently, 
in lines, or in planes. Such a disposition of forces is 
just as easily conceivable as the other, and it is not 
ultimately resolvable into it. 

Page 162. 

.. " • -•- . . 

The Religion of the Gentiles. 

'^ " The light of God," says Dr. Southey, " which at the 
beginning was imparted to man, hath never been extin- 
guished. From the patriarchs it descended to the pro- 
phets, and from the prophets to the apostles : but there 
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were many who wandered and lost the hgfat, and their 
offspring became inheritors of darkness."* The ancient 
Greeks, in proceeding to plant a colony, were religiously 
careful to carry with them, from their former home, the 
fire which should be used in their new habitations ; and 
had the genuine flame which came down from heaven 
been preserved with equal care, the incense of adoration 
might have arisen, in regions the most remote, equally 
pure and equally acceptable in all. Though it was for- 
bidden knowledge which led to the immediate downfidl 
of our first parents, yet it is probable that many things 
were familiar to them while in Paradise, of which in their 
corrupt state they retained only an imperfect conception, 
and could give only an inadequate account; while there 
may have been mysteries, known to them, which from 
their nature could not be divulged to those who had not 
been initiated in Paradise : yet all that Adam was capa- 
ble of imparting might have been known, had men 
chosen to retain God in their khowledge, to all the Gen- 
tile world, even up to the present day. Yet perhaps^ 
had patriarchal religion thus been spread over the earth, 
the ftilness of time would have arrived before the lapse 
of forty centuries ; and the seed of the Word, faUing^n 
ground so prepared^ would have produced sixty or an 
hundred fold in every clime ! For it is probable that the 
patriarchal religion was rich in vital and evangelical truths ; 
— that the God, who " lefl not Himself without witness," 
even among those who had forgotten His first revelations, 
vouchsafed to reveal to those who called on His name, 
the predestined redemption of mankind; — that Christ, 
the " seed of the womanj'* was distinctly foreshown^ — 
and that many, even before Abraham, ** rejoiced to see 
his day, and saw it and were glad :" glad, because man- 
kind even then enjoyed, through Him, promises of re- 
surrection unto life, and of heavenly rest for the weary 
pilgrims of this world. 

But the majority of the descendants of Noah went 
astray : and not retaining God in their knowledge, ne- 
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cessarily lost their knowledge of resurrection and of 
immortality. The religion of the polytheists was one of 
terror and darkness ; and for the most part they sorrowed 
for the dead, " as they that have no hope." Amidst this 
darkness human philosophy was exerted in yain. Poly- 
theism indeed was opposed : but what was gained by a 
recognition of the Unity was lost by a disregard of the 
moral character of the Deity : the Grod of the philoso- 
phers became a mere philosophical abstraction ; and was 
seldom addressed in prayer. Among the common peo- 
ple on the other hand, if the gift of an abundant hanrest 
occasioned any festive celebration, or any display of 
thankfiilness, men failed to recognise in the giver a 
Universal Lord, the Supreme Cause of all : they saw but 
a divine controller of the seasons, a ruler of sunshine and 
rain. They gave the air to his dominion ; but they knew 
not that die sea also was his, and he made it, and his 
hands prepared the dry land : and if they worshipped 
Jupiter in one temple, they had another for Neptune, 
and yet another for Ceres; and being ignorant that there 
was one absolute king, as has been said above, who tole- 
rates, for reasons of his own, the rebellion of His servants, 
they had no just conception of the temporary sufferance 
of evil, and minor calamities filled them with dread, death 
urith dismay and despair.*^ ^1/W't/V\^4/ . 

Page 211. / 

The present tendencies of the world not towards a uni- 
versal reign of Christianity. 

A variety of Scriptural proofs might have been ad- 
duced in proof of this point ; but one will be fully suffi- 
cient. The book of revelation informs that in fact we 
are not to expect a universal reign of Christianity, as the 
result of causes now in operation. It contains an account 
of the chief events in the spiritual history of the world, 
commencing with the infancy of Christianity, or at some 
period yet future, and carried up to the general Judge- 
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ment and the dissolution of the earth by fire. And it 
presents a succession of awful pictures of human wicked- 
ness and Diyine wrath. The seals, the trumpets, the 
vials are all charged with the righteous judgements of 
God, inflicted in punishment of the rebellions then ex- 
isting. Nowhere can we discover a season wherein 
the wicked shall cease from troubling, and receiving a 
meet recompense of trouble, until the 'thousand years'' 
commence, during which Satan shall be bound, and the 
souls of martyrs shall live, and reign with Christ over the 
emancipated kingdoms. It would seem then that not- 
withstanding the influence of Christianity, the knowledge 
of the Lord shall not ** cover the earth, as the waters 
that cover the depths of the sea," before the close of 
this dispensation : but that the general tendencies of the 
world are towards greater and greater sinfulness, until 
the conquests of the prince of darkness are terminated by 
a special interposition of the Almighty, and the usurper 
is cast down from his throne. 

And we know not that sin will wholly cease, even 
during the millennium ; while we are expressly told, (a 
fact which is often most wonderfully disregarded by 
expositors of prophecy) that multitudes, 'Hhe number of 
whom is as the sand of the sea," shall enlist themselves 
in the service of the Devil during the short post-millen- 
nial season of liberty which shall precede his everlasting 
condemnation. 

Page 223. 

The future condition of the heathen. 

Thb message of God in His Gospel is an offer of 
salvation dependent not merely on what Christ has done 
for men, but on their yaiM in what He hath done, and is 
willing to do. He who overcame the sharpness of death 
opened the kingdom of heaven to all believers. But we 
have now to ask, are there any exceptions to the rule, 
that a knowledge of the Cross is as necessary as the 
cross ? Christianity itself fnmishes one, in the salvation 
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of baptized infants without faith on their parts: and 
another perhaps in that of those children of believing 
parents who are ^ not unclean but holy." And we have 
atiother in the case of the children of the faithful servants 
of God who lived before the coming of Christ : who, 
though unbaptizedy though not members of lliat king- 
dom of heaven which was not then established on earth, 
we still trust are inheritors of the kingdom which is to 
come. Andy in the silence of Scripture, no conclusive 
reason can be assigned, why, if a child of bdieviag 
Abraham dying in infancy can be saved, a more remote 
descendant of Abraham, — or of Adam, to whom the 
same promises were given, — should not be saved, by the 
Son of Ood whom it knew not, and through faith not its 
own ; even though that infant's immediate parents were 
unbelievers. For the Lord who visits the sins of the 
fathers upon the cbildr^ unto the third and fourth gen- 
eration, showeth mercy unto thousands in (or, for the 
sake 'of) them that love Him, and keep His command- 
ments. But beyond this point we must proceed with 
increased caution ; and with much diminished hope. 

For the most part, the rewards and punishments of 
the world to come are promised or threatened to those 
who have embraced or have rejected the gospel of Christ, 
— the offers of pardon upon repentance, which, under 
every dispensation, have been made to man for Christ's 
sake. '' He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; 
and he that believeth not [the word preached to him] 
shall be condemned." Such is the general doctrine of 
Scripture. But it might be said, The condemnation is, 
that " light is come into the world, and men loved dark- 
ness rather than light, because their deeds were evil:*' 
shall then the unavoidable ignorance of those on whom 
the light shineth not, occasion their condemnation ? The 
answer must be, First, they shall neither be saved by 
their ignorance, nor condemned ybr their ignorance ; but 
condemned for their wilful transgressions of those Divine 
laws of which they were not ignorant, — which were 
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writtai in their hearts. And secondly Scripture une- 
quiTOcaJly declares that men may be condemned, through 
ignorance of the Gospel of Christ, and for transgressions 
of which they would have repented, had Gospel light 
reached them. The people of Sodom and Gomorrah 
" would have repented, sitting in sackcloth and ashes/' 
had some of the mighty works of Jesus been done in 
their cities ; yet are they set forth as an ensample of the 
severity of Divine justice, and the certainty of punisb- 
menty because, having the light of nature, they walked 
in darkness. 

Let it not be thought that because the ^* vengeance of 
eternal fire'* which those cities are suffering is not the 
punishment of -Gehenna, but a previous judgement, or 
because it shall hereafter be ^ more tolerable" for them 
than for others, that the people of Sodom and Gomorrah 
will find pardcm at the Day of Judgement. The fiery 
rain from heaven was not purgaU^ial, but was a sign 
and proof of Divine wrath ; which if it resteth on a man 
to the instant of his death, resteth on him eternally. 

This doctrine, that men may be condemned, through 
want of a greater illumination than they possess, is 
amply confirmed by the analogy of nature. Ignorance, 
whether unavoidable or voluntary, does not shelter men 
from the suffering which follows, by way of natural con- 
sequence, upon the infringement of any of the laws of 
nature. Poison is not the less deadly, when imbibed 
unwittingly : and even he who strives to avoid danger, 
is often less safe than he who despises it. He who seeks 
the right path however earnestly, must still abide the 
consequences if he should in fact choose the wrong. 
And Uius we are bound to fear that the poison of sin 
vrill destroy many, even among those who dread its 
power, and seek by vain sacrifices to propitiate them that 
are no gods. 

Again, Scripture declares that of those that are called, 
not many are chosen ; and we cannot believe that of 
those who are not called a larger proportion can be saved : 
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since this would make the preaching of the gospel a 
greater curse than blessing. We cannot but believe 
that a fearful judgement awaits the multitudes of the 
heathen ; though they suffer not the twofold punishment 
of the rejectors of gospel light ; nor the triple condem- 
nation of those whoy having been once enlightened, fall 
away; nor^lastly, have their portion with the hypocrites. 

Page 245. 
Man in the image of Gad, in that he is male and female. 

** God created man in His own image, in the image of 
God created He him, male and female created He them/' 
and from these words alone we might reasonably suspect 
that man, in that he is male and female, is an image, 
resemblance, or type of his Maker. And a more com- 
prehensive view of revealed truth confirms this suspicion. 
As the Deity is one, and yet there is a plurality of 
persons in the Godhead, so humanity is one, and yet is 
of a twofold nature, male and female. Asa certain kind 
of derivation is included in the notion of sonship, and 
power, in some sense, proceedeth from the Father to the 
Son, so Adam was first formed, then Eve, and the woman 
was made out of man. And as Christ and the Father 
are one, so ** they twain shall be one flesh." And as 
God created by the Word, without whom nothing was 
made, so man multiplied through Eve, who was called 
the mother of all living. 

And further, Scripture discovers to us, that through 
the mysterious assumption of humanity by the Son of 
God, a third kind of relationship is established, having a 
real affinity to that of the Father and the Son, of the 
male and the female ; and connecting all, if we may 
reverently so speak, in one series. ^* The head of the 
woman is the man, and the head of the man is Christ, 
and the head of Christ is God.'' As the Son partakes 
of the Father's throne, so will the redeemed partake of 
the throne of Christ ; and so also the man is enjoined to 
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giTe honour unto his wife, and admit her to his bosom 
and counsels. As man is the. image and glory of God, 
so is the woman the glory of the man, and so also is the 
Son the brightness of the Father's glory, and the express 
image of His person. As he that is joined to any woman 
is one body, so he that is joined to the Lord is one 
spirit. And our Lord's prayer for believers was — " That 
they may be one, even as We are one, I in them, and 
Thou in Me :" and the union of Christ in his Church is 
repeatedly symbolised by the marriage union ; and this 
latter, always sacred and mysterious, has been doubly 
sanctified, it appears, since the Incarnation of the Son 
of God. 

Page 288. 
[The " spirits in prison.*' I Peter iii. 18. 

It was sufficient for the main argument to show, that 
our Lord cannot reasonably be supposed to have preached 
to the imprisoned ^irits, during the interval between 
his death and resurrection : but it may be worth while 
here to consider some of the numerous conjectural inter- 
pretations of this famous passage of St. Peter ; and to 
propose another, which is perhaps more consistent with 
the language of the apostle; but which has not been 
generally adopted, nor considered as fully as it deserves. 
Not to dwell on one of the conjectures of Archbishop 
Leighton, (that St. Peter refers to the preaching of our 
Lord and his apostles, after his resurrection, to those in 
the bondage of sin ; — and which is plainly untenable, 
from its utter want of connection with *' the days of 
Noah,") it is commonly supposed that by the '^ spirits" 
are intended those of the inhabitants of the antediluvian 
world, shortly before its end ; which were *^ in prison,'' 
as some think, under the bondage of sin when preached 
to by the Spirit of Christ in the person of Noah, (who 
is termed in Scripture a *^ preacher of righteousness,") 
or else, as others hold, though free when Christ preached 
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to them, were, after their destruction by the flood, im* 
prisoned in Hades, as in a place of punishment. 

To both of these opinions there are two main objec- 
tions. First, there is certainly no other passage in the 
whole Bible, where the word '' spirits" is used to signify 
men living on earth, or their souls as separated from 
their bodies. By '^ the spirit of a man" is generally 
intended either the breath of life, — as when Stephen 
prayed " Lord Jesus, receive my spirit," or the mind or 
hesu*t of a man,— as where it is said that human things 
are known, *' by the spirit of man which is in him," or 
the heart or temper of a man,-— as where one is said to 
be " grieved in spirit," or to be " hasty of spirit/' By 
" the spirit" is intended either the Holy Spirit of God, 
or the operation of that Spirit, or the renewed heart of 
a man. But by ** a spirit'' is invariably meant an in- 
corporeal creature, an angel, or ghost, — as when Job 
beheld ** a spirit pass before his face," or as wh^ Saul 
was visited with ^' an evil spirit from the Lord," or as 
when the disciples were terrified, thinking ** that they 
had seen a spirit." And by ** spirits," in the plural, 
and put absolutely, are always signified angels good or 
bad. Thus God is said to '* make his angels spirits," 
and they are '' all ministering spirits." And the devils 
are repeatedly called " unclean spirits." That these 
" deemons," as they are, literally speaking, termed in the 
New Testament, are the Devil's evil angels seems suf- 
ficiently clear. For the deemons a time of " torment" is 
reserved, which is surely the identical fire prepared for 
Satan and his ministers. And when '^ the spirits" were 
subject to the seventy disciples, Jesus '^ beheld Satan 
as lightning fallen from heaven." However the present 
point is not, that by spirits are always intended beings 
of precisely the same nature with the good angels of 
God, (for it may be that Satan's ministers are of a dif- 
ferent species), but that incorporeal creatures^ and not 
men, are always signified by the word " spirits." We 
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ought therefore, on this account to suppose St. Peter 
to refer, not to human, but to spiritual beings. 

Secondly, we have no reason to think that man's dis- 
obedience in the days of Noah was so peculiarly heinous, 
as to demand any different preaching from that which 
has ever been requisite; since it is not through man's 
comparative iimocence that the earth has been exempted 
from a second deluge, and the post-diluvian world has 
become, Uke the former, altogether '^ guilty before God :" 
and it is hard to suppose that the Spirit of Christ did in 
fact preach righteousness, by the mouth of Noah, in 
any manner distinct from that in which the same ** Spirit 
of Christ" preached by the prophets afterwards. But 
St. Peter seems to allude to some disobedience peculiar 
to that period, and of which not men, but spirits, were 
guilty. 

Now it is surely remarkable that in Genesis we find 
an obscure passage, which may, and frequently has 
been supposed to allude to a disobedience of this de- 
scription. ** When men began to multiply upon the 
fisLce of the earth, and sons and daughters were born 
unto them, the sons of God saw the daughters of men 
that they were fair, and they took them wives of all 
that they chose .... And when the sons of God came 
in unto the daughters of men, and they bare children 
to them, the same became mighty men which were of 
old, men of renown. This wickedness appears to have 
commenced not long before the declaration of the 
Divine decree, to destroy man from off the earth. Now 
the expression '^ sons of God" is in several places of 
Scripture used to signify angels. When the Almighty 
Creator laid the foundations of the earth, the '^ morning 
stars" (the most glorious of the celestial host) '' sang 
together, and all the sons of God'' (the whole chorus of 
the subordinate intelligences of heaven) ^* shouted for 
joy." And in a former part of the same book, (Job. i. 6.) 
when the *^ sons of God came to present themselves before 
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the Lordy Satan also came along with them ;" — being of 
a nature, it appears, akin to theirs. 

Nor need we doubt that angelic creatures could| and 
frequently did, both before and after the flood, assume 
a palpable and human shape. Jacob wrestled with an 
angel; Abraham gave angels, who are there called 
** men," a repast of cakes of meal, a calf, butter, and 
milk, ** and stood by them under the tree, and they did 
eat.'* Lot washed the feet of angels (or men, for they 
are called by both names) and sought to rescue them 
from insult. 

Through the transgression of the angels who were 
tempted by the beauty of the daughters of Eve to unite 
themselves to a species only a little lower than their 
own, the corruption of the human race, the enormity of 
their crimes before God, were fearfully augmented. A 
new sin contaminated mankind ; a monstrous progeny 
had birth, powerful for evil beyond ordinary .human 
beings, ** mighty men which were of old," and a stain not 
arising from Adam's transgression infected the mixed 
offspring, each bearing about with him not only a pol- 
luted human nature, '' naturally engendered," but an 
unclean spirit, supematurally engendered. 

It may be permitted to us to conjecture that it was 
this ofience and stain, beyond all others, which pro- 
voked the Almighty to destroy the old world, — in order 
that he might utterly destroy those semi-angelic families, 
which else, by gradual intermixture would have polluted 
the whole race of man. 

The mythologists, many of whose fables were cer- 
tainly based on authentic traditions, appear to have 
heard, through the descendants of Noah, of this forbidden 
intercourse, these " mighty men." They seem to allude 
to it in the story of the giants or demigods, the sons of 
Coelus and Terra, of heaven and earth, who rebelled 
against the Ruler of heaven, and sought to invade his 
realms, and were by him cast down, and buried beneath 
the earth. And just such presumptuous rebellion as 
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this we should naturally expect would manifest itself in 
the sons of the disobedient angels^ though we read not 
in Oenesis that they ** dared defy the Omnipotent to 
arms/' Conscious of superhuman strength, aware of 
their extraordinary parentage, corrupt in nature, blinded 
by pride, ambition might incite them to try the regions 
of the air, their fathers' original habitation, and to invade 
the *^ high places" which were polluted by their presence, 
and even to contend against Him, whose power they 
had cause to fear. 

The original tradition, on which the mythologists 
founded their fable, was probably preserved in an un- 
corrupted form among the Jews ; and of this tradition, 
as a thing generally known and believed in, St. Peter 
and St Jude also make express mention. In the lan- 
guage of the latter, the '' angels that kept not their first 
estate, but left their own habitation," (i. e. for the earth) 
are " cast down to £la4i^ and reserved in everlasting '•'-^ • - ^ ' '-'*^ 
chains under darkness to the judgement of the great / 
day :" and the former reminds his disciples that God 
*^ spared not the angels that sinned, but cast them down } ^j^^ 
to HaAsfi^'and delivered them into chains of darkness, to / JO^Clx \\^ 
be reserved unto judgement." We would conclude then / 
that St. Peter's ** spirits in prison" are the disobedient 
sons of God who, in the days of Noah, left their own 
habitation to associate with the daughters of men ; and 
whom the Almighty Power, when He brought in the flood, 
cast down to darkness and chains. The period between 
the commencement of their transgression, and the de- 
struction of the old world was to them a season of trial^ 
in which the Saviour going among them by His Spirit, 
sought to recal them to God. Persisting (many of them 
at least, or all), in their rebellion, even as did the sons of 
men, they were at length given over to perdition, suf- 
fered to transgress no longer, but cast down, enchained, 
and kept for judgement. 

It is evident that when Peter and Jude refer to the 
rebellion and punishment of the angels they are arguing 
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from the known to the unknown. They sought io con- 
vince men of the certainty of future judgments, by re- 
minding them of the judgments whidi (key knew God 
had inflicted in old times. For this purpose they men* 
tioned the notorious destruction of Sodom and GromorTah, 
the deluge, the reality of which event was commonly 
believed in (though there were scoffers willingly ignorant 
of it), and the punishment of the angels that sinned. St. 
Peter seems to speak of this as if it had been equally 
notorious with the deluge, and as if it had either accom- 
panied, or preceded, that event. It must be presumed 
that St Peter, when writing of the '^ spirits in prison," 
as well as when referring to the *^ angels that sinned," 
intended and expected to be understood* If we suppose 
him to refer to a tradition concerning disobedient angels, 
all is clear. His words must otherwise have been as 
obscure, it seems, in his days, as modem commentators 
have generally found them. 

The interpretation above suggested must however 
appear objectionable to those who have hitherto sup- 
posed Satan and his angels to be identical with ^* the 
angels that sinned." If such were the fact, it is plain 
that, since the disobedience of Satan was long before the 
days of Noah, the " spirits in prison," and the " sons of 
God" mentioned in Genesis cannot be identified with 
those rebellious angels. But whoever will calmly con- 
sider the account given in the Apocalypse of the binding 
of Satan during the millennial period must perceive that 
he and his attendant legions cannot be identified with 
the fallen angels of Peter and Jude. For they are 
already bound, in chains, in prison, in t)^;^«ll|, in the 
bottomless pit, no longer permitted to transgress, but 
confined, and reserved for judgement. But Satan is 
now free. For a thousand years, which have not com- 
menced as yet, he will be in prison, in chains, in Hades^ 
in the bottomless pit, even as they are now; unable 
longer to " deceive the nations," to " go to and fro in 
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the earth/' " as a roaring Koa seeking wbom he may 
devour/' At the close of the millenninm he will be 
released, and again be permitted to deceive the nations. 
Nor need it appear skunge, that while multitudes of 
evil angels, though condemned beyond reprieve, are still 
permitted to roam about unchained, to seduce and ruin 
mankind, same should be already imprisoned. For their 
offence was intolerable, and lest its consequences should 
be perpetuated, and the crime itself repeated, God at 
once swept away the human transgressors and their 
giant offspring, and cast the spirits into a prison, whence 
they could seduce no more. 

After the foregoing observations were written, the au- 
thor found in one of the admirable '' Essays and Sermons 
by the Rev. H. Woodward," a similar interpretation of 
the expression ** spirits in prison :" which, as he there 
learned, is understood by the author of ** Eruvin" also 
to refer to the sons of God who transgressed with the 
daughters of men. But it is stated in the Essays, that 
Christ's preaching to the imprisoned spirits ** must have 
been when his body lay in the grave, and his soul, in a 
state of separation, went into the invisible worid." The 
majority of modem commentators certainly perceive no 
such necessity. And to what purpose could Christ 
preach to spirits already condemned : ** cast down and 
reserved for judgement T* And, as has been argued above, 
the life-giving Spirit of God abhors death, and can in 
nowise ally itself with the power of the grave, nor dwell 
in the shades of darkness. It displayed its energy, on 
the contrary, in quickening our Lord, in raising him from 
the dead. 

The opinion that our Lord's preaching to the im- 
prisoned spirits took place in the interval between his 
death and resurrection is perhaps in a great measure to 
be ascribed to a neglect to observe the connection be- 
tween Christ's death, quickening, and preaching, and 
the things spoken of by St. Peter in the subsequent 
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parts of the same sentence. Why^ it may be asked, 
should St. Peter pass off from the consideration of the 
death and resurrection of Christ to that of his preaching 
to the spirits, unless that preaching took place, not 
before, but between his death and resurrection? There 
are four things, it may be replied, which St. Peter men- 
tions in one connection, — ^The death and rising again of 
our Lord, — ^the preaching to the spirits, — the deluge, and 
saving of Noah by water, — and the baptism of Chris- 
tians. The connection of the first and fourth of these is 
obvious, and that of the third and fourth not obscure. 
From the thought of our Lord's rising fix)m the grave 
St. Peter passed to the figurative baptism of the flood, 
mentioning, by the way, our Lord's preaching to the 
spirits, in connection with what followed as well as with 
what preceded it ; that preaching being by the agency of 
the Spirit that quickened him, and shortly before the time 
when the deluge slew, washed away, and buried sin, and 
raised and saved the righteous Noah and his family. 

A further reason is given, in the Essay above referred 
to, for supposing that our Lord preached to the spirits 
after his crucifixion. A curious parallel is drawn between 
the passage of St. Peter, and 1 Tim. iii. 16; in which, it 
is said, '^ God was manifest in the flesh, justified in the 
spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, be- 
lieved on in the world, received up into glory ;" which 
are supposed severally to refer to our Lord's incarnation 
and ministry, death on the cross, preaching to the spirits, 
demonstrating, by resurrection, his divine power, pro- 
claiming the universality of his gospel, and ascending 
into heaven. But this parallel fails if we understand in 
a literal sense (and why should we not?) the words 
"preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world." 
For though our Lord gave proof of his divine power, by 
his resurrection from the dead, it was given, prior to'his 
resurrection, not to " the world," but merely unto " wit- 
nesses chosen before of God ;" and though he proclaimed 
the catholicity of his kingdom, heybr&a(2^ his disciples to 
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qait Jenisaleniy and in fact they did not ** preach to the 
Gentiles/' until after his ascension. 

Besides, the expression ** seen of angels*' is abundantly 
significant, without being thus explained. It is argued 
indeed in the Essay, that since the obedient angels had 
always beheld our Lord's face in glory, since their crea- 
tion, therefore the rebellious spirits who had been ban- 
ished into darkness, are probably intended by St. Paul. 
It is true that the angels of light had always beheld our 
Lord's face in glory, but they had not beheld before the 
grand mystery of godliness; nay, into its fathomless 
depths they still desire to look. They had doubtless 
heard of the wondrous plan of redemption long before. 
At least from the time of Adam's fall those ministering 
spirits must have comprehended somewhat of the in- 
tended salvation, ''saw the promises aiar off," and 
eagerly desired their fulfilment. When the Son of God 
went forth, in all the plenitude of His Father's power, to 
reduce the primaeval chaos into order 

'' Him all his train 
Followed ID bright procession, to behold 
Creation and the wonders of his might." 

And the magnificent display of His power and wisdom 
filled them with acclamations and songs. Now even to 
us, who can behold the glories of the creating and sus- 
taining Word only by the eye o{ faith, the humiUation 
of the Son of God presents a spectacle of overwhelming 
wonder. What then must it have appeared to them, who 
bad beheld him in his heavenly glories, — who had *^ seen 
him as he is?"* What heart can conceive the feelings 
with which they gazed down on Jesus, when he occupied 
a rank lower than their own, and trod the earth with 
toilsome steps, among mortals who met their Creator face 
to face, and knew Him not ! And who shall describe the 
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amotions that agitated as one soul the myriads of the 
heavenly host who witoessed the temptation in the wil- 
derness, the agony in the garden, the pangs of cruci- 
fixion, the slumbers in the sealed tomb? Or who can 
adequately comprehend their feelings of triumph and 
veneraiion at that '' bringing of the first-b^otten [from 
the dead] into the world" at which the decree passed, 
'^ Let all the angels of God worship Him?" 

Surely these spectades may have been of no small 
importance: redoubling the activity of the ministering 
qurits in the service of those for whom their Lord had 
died Nor is this all. We know that Christ by hie 
death reconciled unto himsekf things in Iteaven as well as 
things on earth : and like the Isradiites who gazed on tbe 
brasen serpent, so the angels may have derived new life, 
from being eye-witnesses of the cross of Christ. 

Page 338. 

The presumption of pronouncing upon rnan^s destiny, on 
the supposition that he had continued sinless. 

If it be an idle and presumptuous thing, to enquire what 
would have been the destiny of sinful and fallen man, 
but for the mediation of Christ, it is no less vain and 
presumptuous to enquire what would have been his lot, 
had he never fallen. As the mediation was decreed 
before the foundation of the world, so preparations were 
made in heaven, many mansions were made ready, for 
those whom Christ should rescue from death, even while 
man continued in his uprightness, and found perfect hap- 
piness in Paradise. And it seems not improbable that 
preparations were made upon the earth also ; that the 
general constitution of our globe was from the first such 
as to render it a fitting place of probationary discipline 
for fallen man ; and that beyond the borders of Eden 
decay and reproduction, sickness and mortality, may 
have prevailed from the first. It would seem unreason- 
able to suppose that while the heavenly mansions were 
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actually prepartdy even ''from the foundation of the 
world," the Divine Artificer should have formed the earth 
without respect, as it were, to the arrangements made 
elsewhere, to be the abode of a sinless race. 
» But this and similar considerations, which ought to 
have the effect of impressing us with a deep sense of the 
absolute and unchangeable diaracter of the Divine 
decrees, and so checking our proneness to speculate on 
unreal, and therefore perhaps absurd, suppositions, have 
fmfortunately toided on the contrary to encourage many 
io pronounce confidently what would hiuee been the 
destiny of man, had he remained upright. Thus it has 
been asserted by Dr. Buckland and others, that '' under 
no imaginable condition are we taught to contemplate 
an eardily Paradise as the enduring abode of the first 
created man, or of the countless myriads of bis descen« 
dants." In fact we are never taught in Scripture to 
t^ontemplate the earth, or mankind, under any conditions 
but those which revelation has made known. As a mere 
hypothesis we may put any case we will ; but it would 
be wise to abstain altogether fi*om the attempt to draw 
any conclusions as to the course which, as we think^ 
i3tod would have adopted in an event which is purely 
hypothetical. The high authority of Dr. Bull has been 
given to the same side. '^ Let it once be granted that 
man, if he had continued obedient, should have enjoyed 
an everlasting life, any man of reason that shall closely 
consider the matter will presently collect that this life 
could not in any congruity be perpetuated in the earthly 
Paradise ; and therefore the man was, in the design of 
God, after a certain period of time to have been trans- 
lated to a higher state, i. e. to celestial bliss.'' We can- 
not know that Paradise would have been unfit for man's 
permanent abode : and we have no right whatever, — it 
is necessary to repeat this — to assert that this or any 
other mode of dealing with the human race, under cir- 
cumstances which were never to occur, did enter into 
'' the design of God." It is sheer folly and ppesumption 
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at best, to attribute to the All-wise and Almighty God 
any design, except such as we believe He will in &ct 
execute, or hath executed already. 

And even as a mere hypothesis, this notion that the 
Deity intended to translate each individual of the my- 
riads of the human race from earth to heaven, after a 
certain period of time, is encumbered with difficulties as 
great as any which it attempts to remove. Unless the 
garden planted eastward in Eden had no particular lo- 
cality, and Paradise consisted merely in spiritual privi- 
leges which might be enjoyed equally on every part of 
the earth's surface, the greater portion of the countless 
myriads of Adam's sinless posterity must have been 
excluded from the Eden of llieir forefathers from want 
of room : or if it accommodated all, for what purpose 
was the rest of the earth made ? Even supposing that, 
previous to the curse, the earth at large would have 
formed a far more pleasant and ^tting abode for man, 
we cannot suppose that the Divine favour, accompanying 
the children of men, as it accompanied the Israelites, 
from country to country, would have made all places 
alike Edens of delight. There was a spot of peculiar 
sanctity and blessedness from which Adam was expelled: 
on the other supposition his punishment would have 
consisted simply in the withdrawal of the overshadowing 
cloud of Divine glory. But it would be useless to pur- 
sue such speculations further. 

Page 344. 
Sbe the article appended to page 111. 

Page 377. 

" The Holy City:' 

It has been maintained above, in pages 321 to 327, that 
we ought to expect that the restoration of Israel to God's 
favour will be post-millennial ; and that the holy city 
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promised to them will not be transitory, but hath foun- 
dations which cannot be moved. But we should do well 
to bear in mind, that in very many passages of the Old 
Testament language is used in respect of the coming of 
Christy which must have appeared at the time to refer to 
one Advent, though in ftict two were intended. And 
thus, probably, as well as through their proneness to un- 
spiritual interpretations, and their natural impatience 
under subjection to Rome, many of the Jews were led to 
expect the Messiah to ietppear as a king and a conqueror, 
who should rule the nations with a rod of iron, and be 
the glory of his people Israel. Their error should remind 
us, that where one restoration of the Jews seems to be 
promised, two may be intended : that Hebrews acknow- 
ledging Christ as their High-Priest may yet inhabit 
Judea, and build the walls of Jerusalem, and make it a 
holy city ; although still looking, even as we look, for no 
transitory promises, still confessing themselves strangers 
and pilgrims on the earth, still expecting their grand and 
final restoration, still having their conversation (voAireu- 
ovTfc) in heaven, and waiting for that Jerusalem which is 
above, wherein Christians of all countries shall sit down 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of 
Ood. 

Page 383. 
The two thrones. Rev. iii. 21. 

There is perhaps no one passage of Scripture which ii^ 
capable of furnishing a more forcible argument in dis- 
proof of the doctrine called Unitarianism than that which 
has been just quoted in the text: and the argument 
appears to be fairly admissible at least in this Appendix, 
inasmuch as it nearly relates to the future state of all 
who overcome. 

There are very numerous passages of Scripture, it may 
be admitted, which appear to show that the blessed Son 
of God, although possessed of great power and glory, 

F F 
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has nevertheless no power nor glory which shall not, 
either in this world or the next, be conferred on all his 
true disciples. " The glory which Thou hast given me," 
saith our Lord, " I have given them.*' Again, " I have 
called you fnends ; for all things which I have heard of 
my Father I have made known unto you.'* And St. 
John Mrrites, " We be called the sons of God : when 
Christ shall appear we shall be like Him, for we shall 
see him as He is." And all believers are termed '' heirs 
of God ; joint'heirs with Christ.'* They who are con- 
cerned to vindicate before men the majesty of the Son 
of God need not be perplexed by these passages, nor by 
any others which an opponent of the truth may bring 
forward with the same view, — but may safely allow 
(though perhaps in some cases allowing more than they 
need), that they do assert an equality, in the heavenly 
state, between Christ and the several members of his 
church. But let us now consider our text. ** Unto him 
that overcometh will I give to sit with me in my throne, 
even as I also overcame, and am set down with the 
Father in His throne." These words are enough to show 
(in perfect agreement with, but without aid from, the 
Scriptuml doctrine that Christ hath a twofold nature), 
that Christ hath two thrones, one which he terms his, 
the other the Father's. To sit upon the same throne 
plainly implies to possess the same rank, the same glory, 
power, might, majesty, and dominion; to have two 
thrones, is to have a twofold rank, a twofold dominion. 
Hence we conclude, that all the followers and friends of 
Christ will be rendered equal with him, being raised to 
the same utterable height of glory which peculiarly ap- 
pertains to the Son of Man, sitting with him on his 
throne ; while Christ the Son of God, infinitely above 
them still, "high throned above all height," shall, through 
all eternity occupy the seat, and wield the power of God 
the Father Almighty. How is it possible to evade the 
conclusion, that as man will be equal with Christ, so 
Christ is equal with God ? 
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To sit upon the same throne either implies equality, 
or it does not: and the impugners of the doctrine of 
Christ's divinity may choose either alternative, or, if they 
please, try both. If it imply equality, then Christ is 
equal with God. Equal, and co-equal, and one. He 
dethrones not His Father, but sits with Him; He is 
seated, not on a rival throne, but on the same ; He ex- 
ercises one and the same supremacy. It may be ad- 
mitted too, as it is by the soundest divines of the Church 
of England, that the dignity is in a manner deriyative, 
but it is not therefore inferior. The redeemed are truly 
joiW-heirs and equal with Christ, even though it is of his 
gift that they sit with him on his throne. Perhaps then 
it will be held to imply inequality. The supposition ap- 
pears absurd in itself; and what are its consequences ? 
That the redeemed who sit on the throne of Christ will 
not be equal with him ; on which supposition many of 
those passages on which the Unitarian mainly relies will, 
by perfect parity of reasoning, be nullified. For no rea- 
son can be assigned for the supposed inequality, but that 
the dignity is derivative, and therefore inferior. If so, 
then, where it is said ^* The glory which thou hast given 
me, I have given them/' this also implies inequality. We 
may be certain that our text, containing the promise 
made, in the case of the last of the '' seven churches,'^ 
to him that overcometh, promises nothing less than the 
highest honour, glory, and bliss, which has ever been 
offered to mankind in Scripture. We cannot suppose 
that Christ, in promising to seat man on his throne, pro- 
mised him a dignity inferior to his own, if elsewhere he 
had promised, or intended to confer oa him, or knew 
that he would obtain, an equal dignity. The Uni- 
tarian then cannot d^rade Christ below the Father, 
without degrading himself below Christ. But we may 
press this point much further. On the principles of the 
Unitarians, the Son, sitting on the Father's throne is 
not only not equal with Him, but incalculably, nay infi- 
nitely inferior. What then will become of that co-equal 
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dignity for which they contend, implied in joint heirship, 
or in the other promises ? 

There will be, it may be observed, a certain inequality 
between different believers in the world to come. For 
specific acts of obedience will have specific rewards; of 
some it is said, *' great is their reward in heaven,'' and 
to some it will be given ** to sit on Christ's right hand 
and on his left." Bat notwithstanding these minor dif- 
ferences, they will sit on the same throne : their privileges 
will be all the same in essence, but unequal in degree. 
They shall be honoured, by being caused to shine *' as the 
stars for ever and ever ;" but ** one star differeth firom 
another star in glory." But this minor inequality canuot 
subsist between the Two who are seated upon the upper 
throne. Humanity is finite, and man can excel man; 
but to Deity absolute perfection, absolute infinity are 
essential : and the Son must either equal the Father, by 
being also infinite in every attribute ; or, not being in- 
finite, must be infinitely inferior. None but God can sit 
upon God's throtie. 

But perhaps it will be contended, that the text admits 
of a different interpretation, by which the argument may 
be evaded. It is just possible that the words, taken by 
themselves, may signify, that there is but one throne ; 
which Christ calls his, because he is seated upon it by 
the Father. And this intei'pretation may at first sight 
appear to be countenanced by the words — " Unto him 
that overcometh .... even as I also overcame :" which 
may seem to promise to those who are similarly victorious 
a similar reward. But if we therefore attribute to Christ 
that kind of precedency only which belongs to the cap- 
tain of our salvation, to the chief and leader of the 
glorious army of martyrs and saints, and suppose him to 
be similarly rewarded with the rest by a God infinitely 
above him, we shall find it hard indeed to explain the 
words " / will sive to him to sit with me on mv throne. 
The words " Unto him that overcometh ... as I over- 
came" should lead us to a widely different interpretation. 
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Christ, wben He had obtained that victory over sin and 
death which was possible to Grod alone, for ever sat 
down enthroned on the right hand of God ; for man re- 
mains only a minor victory, and even that he cannot ob- 
tain by the strength of his own arm ; and his reward, in 
being seated on the throne of the Son of man, will be 
far. beyond his deserts. We ought not moreover to take 
the text by itself, for from other passages it is abundantly 
plain that there are two thrones. The heavenly city be- 
held by St John had no temple, ^* for the Lord God Al- 
mighty and the Lamb are the temple of it." And it 
needed not sun nor moon ; ** for the glorjf of God did 
lighten it, and the Lamb was the light thereof. And the 
nations of them that are saved shall walk in the light of 
it.'' And, " the throne of God and of the Lamb shall be 
in it; and His servants shall serve Him.'' What can be 
more plain and certain than that the redeemed shall not 
sit upon this throne. As subjects they serve the Lord 
God and the Lamb that sitteth thereon. 

But there is another hypothesis which must be briefly 
noticed, because, extravagant as it is, it has been ad- 
vanced in some popular writings, and even by ministers 
of the Anglican Church. Influenced by the passage in 
St. Paul, (1 Cor. xv. 24 to 28) which declares that at the 
end of the world Christ shall deliver up the kingdom to 
God, even the Father, and put down all rule, and all 
authority and power, and be subject to Him that put all 
things under him, they suppose that Christ now occupies 
the throne of God, but shall hereafter exchange it for the 
inferior throne of the Son of Man. If this be so, then 
Christ is now divine, and hereafter will not be so I 

The truth seems to be, that at the time of the end 
God, — the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, — will 
be '^all in all," through the resignation by Jesus, the 
Son of Man, of the supreme authority and dominion now 
delegated to him. The Son of God will surely remain, 
as before, seated on his Father's throne, wielding the 
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same sceptre ; but the Son of Man, having '^ laid down all 
rule," will then sit on that second and inferior throne, to 
which he will welcome the fellow-servants of his Father. 
We have a very remarkable illustration of this myste- 
rious transaction, if not an actual type of it, furnished 
by profane history. The destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus is generally admitted to be typical of the second 
advent of Christ. It marked the close of a dispensation ; 
and it inflicted a fearful judgement upon the enemies of 
God. Titus, who led the armies of Rome, was the son of 
the then reigning emperor Vespasian ; and '' the father 
had committed all judgement unto the son,** by giving 
him absolute command of all the forces of the empire, 
in order to the reduction of the rebelUous province of 
Judaea. Not long after this Vespasian associated his 
son with himself on the imperial throne : the general 
laid down his rule, that the emperor, or emperors, might 
be all in all. 
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OWEN FELLTHAM'S RESOLVES, Divine, Moral, and Poll- 

tical, fscap. 8vo. 6i. 

FULLER'S (THOMAS, Author of the Church History, ^c.) HOLY 

AND PROFANE STATE, fscap. 8vo. 6s. 

FULLER'S HISTORY of the HOLY WAR, fscap. 8vo. 6s. 
FULLER'S GOOD THOUGHTS IN feAD TIMES, Good 

Thoughts in Worse Times, and Mixt Contemplations in Better Times. New 
Edition, to which is added, THE CAUSE AND CURE OF A WOUNDED 
CONSCIENCE, fscap. 8vo. 6i. 

MEMORIALS OF THE LIFE AND WORKS OF THO- 
MAS FULLER, D.D. by the Rev. Arthur T. Russell, fscap. 8vo. 6f. 

In 2 voU. fscap. 8vo. with Portrait, and View of Bemtrton Church, 10«. 

THE WORKS OF GEORGE HERBERT. Now first coUected. 

The Poems contain the Temple; (the Synaf^ogue, by the Rev. Christopher 
Harvey ;) the Latiu Poems of Herbert ; and two Original Poems, never before 
printed. With Notes by S. T. Coleridge. 

The Remains contain the Priest to the Temple, Proverbs, and other Prose 
Works, including many pieces never before printed, with his Life by Izaak Wal- 
ton, and also that by his first biographer, Barnabas Oley. 

THE LAWYER. His Character and Rule of Holy Life, 

after the manner of George Herbert's Country Parson. By the late Ed- 
ward O'Brien, Esq. &cap. 8vo. 6f. 

THE WHOLE DUTY OF MAN. A New Edition, revised and 

corrected by the Rev. W. B. Hawkins, fscap. 8vo. 6«. 

DB. DONNE'S DEVOTIONS, with his Life by Izaak Walton, 

to which is added, I. Sermon on Lady Daovers, the Mother of George Herbert. 
II. Death's Duel, his own Funeral Sermon, fscap. 8vo. 6s. 

BISHOP TAYLOR'S RULE AND EXERCISE OF HOLY 

LIVING AND DYING. 2 vols, fscap. 8vo. 10«. 

SIBBES'S SOUL'S CONFLICT, and BRUISED REED. To 

which is added, '* A Fountain Sealed/' and a ** Description of Christ." A 
New Edition, fscap. 8vo. 5«. each. 

The writings of Sibbes were much admired by Izaak Walton, who in his last 
Will, says, " I give to my son Dr. Sibbes' SouVs Conflict, and to my daughter, his 
Bruised Rud, (ksiring them to read and to become acquainted with them." 

BISHOP ANDREWS'S PRIVATE DEVOTIONS, with his 

Manual for the Sick, translated from the On^nal Greek, by the Rev. Peter 
Hall. Fscap. 8vo. with Portrait, New Edition, 5s, 

THE WHITE LADY and UNDINE, Tales from the Obrx an, 

By the Hon. Mus Lyttelton, 30 eu«, fwap. 8to. 7<. 
1^ . ■ ^ 
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SELECTION FROM THE EARLY BALLAD POETRY OP 

KNGLANl) Ax\D SCOTLAND, edited by Richard John Kino, B. A. 
Kxetcr College, Oxford, fscap. 8vo. 6<. ^ 

THE VISION AND CREDE OF PIERS PLOUGHMAN, 

newly imprinted from a MS. in Trinity College, Cambridge, edited with Notes 
and a Glossary, by Thomas Wright, Esq. 2 vols, fscap. 8vo. 1/. l«. 

BOURNE'S (VINCENT) POETICAL WORKS, Latin and 

Knglish, with Life of the Author, edited by the Rev. J. Mitfokd, fscap. 8vo. &. 

THE WORKS OF GRAY, edited by the Rbv. John Mitford. 

With his Correspondence with Mr. Chute and others, Journal kept at Rome, 
Criticism on the Sculptures, &c. hitherto unpuhluhed. 5 vols, ftcap. Bvo. I/. 5«. 

REMINISCENCES of GRAY, by the Rev. N.NICHOLS, Ori- 

^iial Correspcindcnce between Mr. Gray and Mr. Nichols, with other unpublished 
Piece*. Edited by the Rev. J. Mitford. (Vol. 5. of the Works.) fscap. 
8vo. 5s, 

SACRED HYMNS from the GERMAN, with a Translation by 

Fran'Ces Elizabeth Cox, 18mo. cloth, 4«. 6c/. 

POEMS, BY JOHN MOULTRIE, Author of" My Brother's 

Grave." — Second Edition, uithfnntupiece, fscap. 8vo. cloth, 7«. 

THE DREAM of LIFE, LAYS of the ENGLISH CHURCH, 

und other Poems. By John Moultrie, fscap. 8vo. 7i. 

POEMS, LONGER AND SHORTER, by Thomas Burbidoe, 

of Trinity College, Cambridge, fscap, 8vo. 7». 6d, 

SANDBACH'S (MRS. HENRY R.) Poems, post 8vo. 7s, 

*' These Poems are worthy of a daughter of Mr. Koscoe.*' — Genlleman^s Mag. 

GIULIANO DE MEDICI. A Drama in Five Acts, with other 

Poems, by Mrs. Henry R. Sanddach. In post 8vo. 9>. 
THE AMIDEI. A Tragedy, in Five Acts. Post 8vo. 3s, 6d. 



I 



CROESUS, KING of LYDIA, a Tragedy in Five Acts, with 

Illustrations drauu on Stone by FiKLD Talfoitrd, Esq. 4to. 10«. 6W. 



; THE BORGIAS, a Tragedy, royal 8vo. 5s, 

; POEMS, ORIGINAL and TRANSLATED, by J. H. Meri- 

VALR, Esq. now first collcctetl and in part first published, 3 vols, fscap. 8vo. M, \s, 

THE MINOR POEMS OF SCHILLER, translated, forming j, 

vol. 3 of Mr. Merivale's Poems and Translations, fsrap. 8vo. 7x. ' 

POEMS, chiefly Religions, by the Rev, H. F. Lttb, A.M. iscap. 

8vo. second edition, 5«. 
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CEPHALUS AND PROCRIS, and OTHER POEMS. 

Edited by the Dean op £xeter, fscap. 8vo. 6s. 

ZAREEFA, a Tale, and other POEMS, by the Author of 
'* Cephalds and Procris/' fscap. 8vo. Gs. 

THREE POEMS:— I. Eleusinia, or the Soul's Progress. II. Nim- 

rod, the First Tyrant. 111. Sibylla Anglica. By R. T. Fisher. 2 vols, post 8vo. 16». ! 

THE NIGHT-WATCH. An Argument, by R. T. Fisher. 

I'ost 8vo. sewed, 2«. 

GOETHES FAUST. Part II. Translated into English Verse. ' 

Second edition^ fscap. 8vo. 6i. 

KING ALFRED, a Poem, by John Fitchbtt. Edited by Robert 

Roscoe, in 6 vols. 8vo. 3/. 3s. 

SCENES AND SHADOWS OF DAYS DEPARTED, with 

Poems of Youth, by the Rev. W. Lisle Bowles. With a Portrait, fscap. 8vo. 5s. 

SANCTiE VIGILI^, OR DEVOUT MUSINGS ON THE 

HKAVENS, in Verse, by the Rev. C. D. Strong. Fscap. 8vo. cloth, 3». 6d. 

THE MODERN DUNCIAD, Virgil in London, and other 

Poems, by George Daniel. Fscap. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

THE SPIRITUAL CREATION ; or, SOUL'S NEW BIRTH. 

, A Poem in Seven Books. By Mrs. Martyn Roberts. Fscap. 8vo. 5s, 

POEMS and PSALMS, by Henry King, D. D. sometime Lord Bishop of Chi- 
chester. Edited by the Rev. J. Hannah. Fscap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A METRICAL VERSION OF THE BOOK OF PSALMS. By F. Scurray, 
B.D. 12mo. 5s. 

BIDCOMBE HILL ; with other POEMS, by F. Skurray, B. D. 12mo. 5s. 

POEMS, by Henrt H. Methuen, Esq. B.A. Fscap. 8vo. 4s. 6d, 
THE NATIONAL BANKRUPTCY, and other POEMS, by 

T. U. Browne of Millington, fscap. 8vo. 5s. 

GEOLOGY, a POEM, by the Rev. J. S. Watson, fecap. 8vo. 5s. 
A SONG OF FAITH, DEVOUT EXERCISES, AND SON- 

NETS. By Sir Aubrey De Verb, Bart, fscap. 8vo. 7s. 

EARLY ENGLISH POETRY. Edited by Thomas Wright. 

Printed in the Black Letter. 4 vols. I6mo. half-bound morocco, 1/. 

Containing — I. The Turnament of Tottenham. The Feest, a Sequel to the 
same Poem. — XL The Nutbrowne Maid. — The Tale of the Basin, and that of the 
Frere and the Boy, two early Ballads of Magic. — IV. Songs and Carols, from a 
MS. in the British Museum. 



A SUPPLICACYON for the BEGGERS. Reprinted from the 

original edition of 1524, 12mo. half-mnrreeo, 5s. 
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CHAUCER'S CANTERBURY TALES, with an Essay oa hit 

Language and Versification, an Introdnctory Discourse, and Glossarj, by 
Thomas Tyrwhitt. 5 vols, crown 8to. with a Portrait, and an Engraying of tbie 
celebrated Pilgrimage, by Stothard, 2i. 12i. 6d, 

CHAUCER'S ROMAUNT of the ROSE, Troilus and Creseide, 

&c. with Life by Sir Harris Nicolas, 3 vols, crown 8vo. 11, lli. 6<L 

*«* A Supplement to Tyrwfaitt's Edition of Chaucer, which completes the Poetical 
Works. 

SURREY AND WYATrS POETICAL WORKS, with Ori- 

ginal Memoirs by Sir Harris Nioolas. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 18<. 
SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS, in one pocket volume, beaatifuUy 

printed bv Corrall, 1/. 1«. With 38 EDgravings from designs by Stothard, &c. 
2/. 2s, A few Copies printed entirely on India Paper, 4/. 4«. 

EARLY ENGLISH DRAMATISTS, Edited by the Rbv. Aibx- 

ANDER Dyce, unilbrmly printed in crown 8vo. vis. 

GREENE, 2 vols. 21«. PEELE, 3 vols. U. 1 U, 6d. WEBSTER, 4 vols. 42«. 
The third Vol. of Peele, recently publUked, may be had separate, price 10«. 6d, 

THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF KIT MARLOWE, Edited by the Rev. Alex- 
ander Dyoe, a New Edition, in 3 vols, crown 8vo. nearly ready. 

SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH SONNETS, from the Earl of 

Surrey to Wordsworth, by the Rev. Alexander Dyoe. 16mo. 6i. 
EARLY ENGLISH PROSE ROMANCES. Edited by W. J. 

Thoms. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 1/. lOi. 

" The * Waverley Novels* of their day." — Retrospective Review, 

POEMS, BY SIR HENRY WOTTON, SIR WALTER 

RALEIGH, and others; edited by the Rev. John Hannah, late Fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. Fscap. 8vo. 5s, 

FESTUS, a Poem, by P. J. Bailet, Esq. Barrister at Law. 2nd 

Edition, with Additions, fscap. 8vo. 6s, 

*' A most remarkable and magni£cent production." — Sir E, Bulwer Lytton, 

THOMSON'S SEASONS, AND CASTLE OF INDO- 

LENCE. New Edition, uniform with the Aldine Poets, fscap. Svo. cloth 5s, 

THE CELEBRATED WOOD CUTS of the PASSION OF 

CHRIST, Designed by Albert Duree, 8vo. calf , gilt leaves, \L Is. 

HOLBEIN'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE ; being 

Fac-similes of the celebrated ' Icones Historiarum Veteris Tcstamenti/ with 90 
wood-cuts beautifully engraved. Crown Svo. half bound morocco, 1/. Is. A 
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few copies printed entirely on India paper, 2/. 2s. 



THE DANCE OF DEATH, exhibited in fifty-five elegant Eu- 

gravings on Wood, with a Dissertation on the several Representations of tliat 
Subject; more particularly on those attributed to Macaber and Holbein, by 
Francis Douce, F.S.A. 8vo. half-bound morocco, II, Is. 



THE CYNOSURE, a Literary Albnm, by the Editor of " The 

Carcanet/' 18mo. cloth, gilt leaves, 55. 

"A pretty little volume, with a multitude of tasteful selections from tome two 
hundred authors, and a fit coropaDioa for tiie popular ' Carcanet/" — Literary 
Gazette. 

OUTLINE of the LAWS of THOUGHT, fscap. 8vo. 5s. 

" This Treatise on Logic is brief and clear, comprehensive and original, and 
keeps closely to the point.** — TaU\ Mag. 

SELECTIONS from Jeremy Taylor, Hooker, Barrow, South, 
Latimer, Browne, Milton, and Bacon, by BASIL MONTAGU. Fifth 
edition f fscap, Bvo. 5s, 

\ ESSAYS AND SELECTIONS, by B. Montagu, Esq. fscap. 

8vo. 5s. 

BACON'S ESSAYS AND WISDOM OF THE ANCIENTS. 

Edited by Basil Montagu, Esq. Fscap. 8vo. 55. 

BACON'S ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING, Edited by 

Basil Montagu, Esq. fscap. 8vo. 55. 
BACON'S NOVUM ORGANUM, or True Suggestions for the 

Interpretation of Nature, fscap. Svo. 5s. 

ROBINSON'S SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS. A New Edi- 

tion, with a Memoir by the Rkv. Peter Hall. In four vols, raifai \2mo. 1/. As. 

THE MECHANICAL, CHEMICAL, AND PHYSIOLOGI- 
CAL AGENCIES OF CALOKIC IN THE OPERATIONS OF NA- 
TUBE; including its relations to Electricity and Light. By Samuel L. 
Metcalfe, M.D. 2 vols. Svo. \i. 15«. 

PISCATORIAL REMINISCENCES AND GLEANINGS, by an Old Angler 
and Bibliopolist; with the most complete Catalogue of Books on Angling 
ever published, fscap. 8vo. with cutt, It. 6d. 

THE TRUE ENJOYMENT OF ANGLING. By Henry Phillips, Esq. 
Illustrated with a Portrait of the Author, and Seven Songs, descriptive of the 
Art, with Pianoforte Accompaniments. Svo. IO5. 6d. 

BERNER'S (JULIANA) TREATYSE OF FYSSHYNGE VVYTH AN ANGLE. 
Reprint, with fac-simile wood-culs. Crown Svo. 5*. 

EVENTS OF A MILITARY LIFE, boing Recollections after 

Service in the Peninsular War, Invasion of France, tho East Indies, St. Helena, 
Canada, and elsewhere. By Walter Henry, Esq. Surgeon to the Forces, First 
Class. 2 vols, royal 12mo. ISs. 

The HISTORY of GIBRALTAR, from the Earliest period to its 

Occupation by the Saracens, translated from the Spanish by James Bell, Esq. 
with a Map, fscap. Svo. 5$. 
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FRA.NK HOWARD'S SCIENCE OF DRAWING, beiDg a 

progressive Series of tbe Characteristic Forms of Nature. 

Parti. Trees. Part II. Animals. Part III. The Homan Figure, each 
containing 16 plates, 4i. each. 

HULSEAN LECTURES, 1843. Eight Discourses " On the j 

Divinity of Christ/' by the Rev. J. H. Marsden. 8vo. 6s. 

HULSEAN LECTURES, 1844. Eight Discourses " On th« 

Evils which have resulted at vanous tiroes from a Misapprehension of our Lord'* 
Miracles, 8vo. 6i. 

TREATISE on the LEADING CAUSES of PLEASURE and 

DELIGHT in the Human Mind, by the Rev. C. F. Watkins. Post 8vo. 5s. 

VITAL DYNAMICS ; the Hunterian Oration, February, 1840, 
by Joseph Henry Green, Esq. F.R.S. 8vo. 5«.6d. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT, comformable to the Text of Gribsbach, 
by the Late Edgar Taylor, Esq. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

HISTORY OF LETTER. WRITING, from the Earliest Period 
to the Fifth Centui-y. By William Roberts, Esq. Barrister at Law. One 
thick Volume 8vo. 18«. 

AN INQUIRY into the PRINCIPLES of HUMAN HAPPI- 
NESS and HUMAN DUTY. By George Ramsay, B. M. Author of an Essay 
on the Distribution of Wealth, &c. 8vo. 14s. 

LETTERS OF THE MARCHIONESS BROGLIO SOLARI, 

one of the Maids of Honour to the Princess Lamballe. With a Sketch of her 
Life, and Recollections of celebrated Characters. With Notes, fscap. 8vo. 5s. 

THE TABLE TALKER; or, BRIEF ESSAYS ON SOCIETY 

AND LITERATURE. Collected from the *• Table Talk " of the Morning Post, 
and revised by the Author. 2 vols, fscap. 8vo. 12^. 

AN ANALYSIS OF KANT'S CRITIC OF PURE REASON. 

By the Translator of that Work. 8vo. 65. 

THE WORKS OF LORD BACON, Edited by Basil Montagu, 

Esq. 17 vols. 8vo. 8/. 18s. 6d. 

The most complete edition extant ; it contains translations as well as the original 
of the Latin W^orks, and is illustrated by I'ortraits, Views, and Fac-similes, with ' 
a New Life of Lord Bacon by the Editor. 

A MANUAL OF BRITISH HISTORIANS, comprising an 

Account of the Monkish Writers, Early Chroniclers, and the Collections in which 
they are printed, with the Period of each history, and when the writer flourished. 
By William D. Macra v, of the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 8vo. 9$. 

AN ACCOUNT of the TERRITORY of FARNEY, in the 

PROVINCE of ULSTER, by Evelyn P. Shirley, Esq. M. P. 4to. \l. li. 
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SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 

I. Philosophical Theories, and Philosophical Experience, by a 
Pariah. JPscap. 8vo. 3«. 6d, 

II. The Connection between Physiology and Intellectual Philo- 
sophy. By John Barlow, M. A. Cuts, fscap. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

II. On Man's Power over Himself to Prevent or Control Insanity. 

By the Rev. John Barlow, M. A. Fscap. 8vo. 3<. 6d, 

[y. An Introduction to Practical Organic Chemistry, fscap. 8vo. 

3s. 6d. 

V. A Brief View of Greek Philosophy, up to the Age of Pericles, 

fscap. Bvo. 3<. 6d. 

Vl. A Brief View of Greek Philosophy from the Age of Socrates 

to the Coming of Christ, fscap. 8vo. 3«» 6d. 

II. Christian Doctrine and Practice in the Second Century, 

(scap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

"III. An Exposition of Vulgar and Common Errors; adapted to 

the Year of Grace, 1845, fscap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

IX. An Introduction to Vegetable Physiology. 
X. On the Principles of Criminal Law. 



3ALED0NIA ROMANA : a Descriptive Account of the Roman 

Antiquities of Scotland; preceded by an Introductory View of the Aspect 
of the Country, and the State of its Inhabitants in the First Century of the Chris- 
tian Era ; and by a Summary of the Historical Transactions connected with the 
Roman Occupation of North Britain. 4to. II. Is. 

^ORKS BY THE LATE ISAAC PRESTON CORY, ESQ. 
\.NCIENT FRAGMENTS of the Phoenician, Chaldean, Egyp- 

tian, and other Writers, Greek and English, with an Introductory Dissertation. 
8vo. second edition ^ H. Is. 

i PRACTICAL TREATISE ON ACCOUNTS: Mercantile, 

Private, Solicitors, Executors, &c. 8vo. second edition, 9s. 6d. 

TREATISE ON OFFICIAL ACCOUNTS, exhibiting the 

manner in which the Method of Double Entry may be applied to the Accounts of 
Government. 8vo. 8s. 

HIEROGLYPHICS OF HORAPOLLO NILOUS, Greek and 

English, by A. T. Cory, Esq. 80 cuts, post 8vo. Is. 6d. 
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MEMORIALS OF THE ORDER OF THE GARTER, from 

its foundation to the present time ; with Biographical Notices of the Knights in 
the Reign of Edward III. and Richard II. bythe late G. F. Beltz, Esq. 
Lancaster Herald, royal 8vo. H. IQs. 

DESCRIPTION OF ELY CATHEDRAL, by the Rev. Qeoroe 

Millers. Third edition, royal 8vo. with eighteen fine plates, li. large paper, i 
imperial 8vo. India proofs, 2/. j 

A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF HERALDRY, by J. A. Mon- 

TAGUfEsq.of Magdalen College, Cambridge, in 4io,wilh numerous wood'cuts, IBs. 

JOHNSON AND WALKER'S DICTIONARY Combined, by 

R. S. Jameson, Esq. fouitli edition, Svo. 12f. 

In this Dictionary both Johnson and Walker's are embodied, the accentiiation 
is simplified, and given on an entirely new plan ; the work will be found one of the 
most copious and useful vocabularies of the English language ever published. 

A PRACTICAL SYNOPSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, or A General Summary 
of Dates and Events; for the Use of Schools and Private Families ', by Arthoe 
Bowes. Svo. sewed, 2t. 

ITALIAN CLASSICS. 
BOJARDO ED ARIOSTO, Orlando Innamorato e Furioso, 

with an Introductory Essay, Original Memoir, Notes, and Illustrations in English, 
by Antonio Panizzi. 9 vols, crown Bvo. 5/. B<. 

BOCCACCIO IL DECAMERONE,con im Discorso Critico, da 

Ugo Foscolo. 3 voli, crmvn 8vo, II, lis, 6d. with Ten Engravings from Detigiu 
by Siothardf 21, \2s. 6d Large Paper, with Proof Plates, 41. lis. 6d. 
•»• A very few copies printed entirely on India paper, 61, I6s, 6d, 

MR. SHAW'S WORKS. 
ILLUMINATED ORNAMENTS, selected from MSS. and early 

Printed Books of ihe Middle Ajjes, coloured from the originals, with De-scriptions 
by Sir F. Madden. 4to. half morocco, 5/. 5$. The same, highly finishea with 
opaque colour, and heightened with gold, imperial 4to. 10/. 10s. 

SPECIMENS OF ANCIENT FURNITURE, from existing 

Authorities, with Descriptions by Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick. 4to. 21. 2s., 
partly coloured 4to. half morocco, 41, 4s., proofs on India paper, imperial 4to. 
SI. 8s., or accurately coloured after the originals, imperial 4to. 10/. lOs, 

SPECIMENS OF THE DETAILS OF ELIZABETHAN 

AKCllITECTURE, 4to. 3/. 3s. Imperial 4to. on India paper, 61. 6t. 

SPECIMENS OF ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK. 4to. 

2/. 2s. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF ORNAMENT. 4to. 1/. lOs, large paper, 

Plates coloured, 3/. 

DRESSES and DECORATIONS of the MIDDLE AGES, 

from the Seventh to the Seventeenth Centuries. 2 vols, imperial 8vo. 7/. 7«. 
Large Paper, with the Plutes heightened with gold. 2 vols, imperial 4to. 18/. 

ALPHABETS, NUMERALS, AND DEVICES OF THE 

MIDDLE AGES. Imperial 8vo. 21. 2s. Large Paper, Imperial 4to. highly 
finished, and heightened with gold, 4/. 4s. 
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HOUSEHOLD BOOKS, viz. Tlie EARL of NORTHUMBER- 
LAND'S, edited by the late Bishop Percy :— The PRIVY PURSE EX- 
PENSES of ELIZABETH of YORK, Queen of Henry VlLby Sir Harris 
Nicolas:— The PRIVY PURSE KXPENSES of HENRY VIII. by Sir 
Harris Nicolas:— The PRIVY PURSE EXPENSES of the PRINCESS 
MARY, Daughter of Henry Vill. afterwards Queen Mary, edited by Sir 
Frederic Madden. 

•,• A very limited number of copies of these works are printed, 8vo. 1/. Is. each. 

REPORT OF THE LISLE PEERAGE CASE, by Sir Harris Nicolas, 8vo. 
1/. U. 

ROLL OF ARMS OF THE REIGN OF HENRY III. AND EDWARD III. 
8vo. lOs. 6d. 4to. 1/. Is. 

BISHOP BECKINGTON'S JOURNAL, A.D. 1442. 8vo. lOs. 6rf. 

XANTHIAN MARBLES : the NEREID MONUMENT. An 

Historical and Mythological Essay, by William Watkiss Lloyd, 8vo. 8s. 

ETRURIAN ANTIQUITIES :— Hypo^aei,or Sepulchral Caverns 

of Tarquinia, the Capital of Ancient Etruria. Jiy the late James Ryres, Esq. 
nearly forty years Antiquarian Resident at Rome prior to 1790, edited by Frank 
Howard. 5 Parts (each containing 8 Plates), Columbier foho, 1/. If. each. 

A CONCISE GENEALOGICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By G. R. French, Ciown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

MR. WILLEMENT'S HERALDIC WORKS. 

REGAL HERALDRY. 4to. 2/. 2s. 

HERALDIC NOTICES OF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 4to. 1/. 5s, 
Large Paper, H. l(js. 

ROLL OF ARMS RICHARD II. 4to. 14a. Laige Paper, 1/. 8s. 

ACCOUNT OF THE RESTORATION OF ST. GEORGE'S CHAPEL, 
WINDSOR, 4to. lOs. Large paper, 1/. 

TEMPLE WINDOW. A Coloured Representation of the Stained Glass Windows 
at the East End of the Temple Church, London, executed by Thomas Wille- 
MENT, F. S. A. Large folio, H. Is. 

THE TEMPLE CHURCH, an ACCOUNT of its RESTO- 
RATION and REPAIRS, by William Burgk, Esq. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

A DISPLAY of HERALDRY, by William Newton, numerous 

tcood-cutSj 8vo. 14s. 

HOMERI ILIAS GREECE, lettcra Di^amma restituta, ad ; 

Metri leges redegit, et Nolatione brevis illusliavit. T. S. Brandreth. 2 vols. \ 
8vo. 1/. Is. 

A DISSERTATION ON THE METRE OF HOMER, by 

T. S. Brandreth, 8vo. 6i. 
LUCRETIUS, cum Notis Creech et Bentleii. 8vo. 12^. 
JUVENAL ET PERSIUS, cum Notis Ruperti et Kocnig. 8vo. 

14s. 
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VIRGILII OPERA. Fscap. 8vo. 6s. 

The EPODES, SATIRES, and EPISTLES of HORACE, i 

translated by the late Ret. Francis Howes, hcKp, Bro, 6t, 

THE ELECTRO-PHYSIOLOGY OF MAN, by J. D. Hum- ' 

PHREYS, Esq. Royal 12mo. 7s. 

PICKERING'S DIAMOND CLASSICS, beautifully printed, 

the smallest editions ever published. 






GREEK. 

Novum Testamentum GRiECOM,with a 
beautiful frontispiece of Da Vinci's Last 
Supper, engraved by Worthington, 48nio. 
&i. 

The first specimen of a Greek Testa- 
ment executed in diamond type, cast 
ekpressly for this edition. 

HoMERi Ilias et Odyssba, portrait, 2 
vols. 48mo. 9s, 

A few copies taken offon Large Paper, 
2 vols. 32mo. 12«. 

LATIN. 

HoRATius, 48mo. 4i. 
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